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ETHIOPIA 
LAND OF 13 MONTHS OF SUNSHINE! 





PRELUDES TO SERVICE IN ETHIOPIA 


It was a cold, wintry day in Columbus, Ohio, (1954) with the weather 
alternating among rain, sleet and snow. The roads were covered by ice overlaid 
with snow - a time to stay home. But I had a 10:00 o’clock class at Ohio State 
University and had to drive across town to get there. After class I thought I might 
as well stop at the American Lutheran Church headquarters on Main Street to see 
Dr. Ted Fricke, the executive secretary of the Board for Foreign Missions. 

Entering his office, I found him in a jubilant mood. As I sat down he 
announced that the ALC had just accepted his recommendation to begin a new 
mission in Ethiopia. It seemed that Rev. Simonson, U.S. ambassador to Ethiopia, 
had forwarded an invitation from His Imperial Majesty, Haile Selassie, to the ALC 
to begin mission work in Ethiopia by building a hospital in Waldia, a village located 
600 kilometers north of Addis Ababa in the province of Wallo. Dr. Fricke 
forwarded the invitation to the American Lutheran Church council with a positive 
recommendation. The council had acted just that day, accepting the invitation and 
instructing Dr. Fricke to proceed with getting the new mission started. This was 
the first mission to be started by the ALC and would be the third mission of the 
church, the other two being the ALC mission in India ( the South Andhra Lutheran 
Mission) and the ALC mission in Papua New Guinea. 

After talking about starting a new mission with great enthusiasm, Dr. 
Fricke suddenly said, “What do you think of it? How would you like to be one of 
the first ALC missionaries to serve in Ethiopia?” 

I replied, “No thanks. My call is to India. The new mission will be a 
tremendous challenge and an opportunity, for a change, to start out correctly. I 
envy the persons who will be called there, but as for me, I will remain in India.” 
Dr. Fricke dropped the subject and, after concluding my business with him, I drove 
home to Downey Street. I thought no more about Ethiopia. 

About five months later, we were passing through the Red Sea off the 
coast of Aden when the loud speakers on the ship blared out that the mountains 
to the west of us were the mountains of Ethiopia, the land of 13 months of 
sunshine. I remember looking at the mountains through my field glasses and 
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saying a prayer for the beginning of the new mission. Then once again I forgot all 
about it. 


Called to Serve in Ethiopia 

We had been in Renigunta, India, about fifteen months when one day I 
received a letter from Dr. Fricke. I was reluctant to open it as I was supposed to 
have prepared a new slide series on India for the Board for Foreign Missions but 
had not had time to begin it. I figured that Dr. Fricke was writing to me about the 
slide series, asking when it would be ready. About 11:00 a.m. I opened the letter. 
Imagine my surprise when I read an enclosed Letter of Call, asking me to be the 
founder of the mission in Ethiopia and its superintendent for the first few years. 
I read the letter over and over again. Then I shared it with Trudy who, in turn, 
read it several times. Finally, after talking it over with Trudy that afternoon, 
evening and the next morning, I wrote to Dr. Fricke refusing the call. I said that 
I felt my life should be spent in serving the ministry of the Lord in India. In India 
were all my friends. I was well known not only in the churches but also by the 
government. 

But before I could mail the letter in the town of Renigunta, I was reminded 
of the words of Romans 10 which says that belief comes by hearing and hearing 
by the Word of God. I was faced with the reality that the South Andhra Lutheran 
Church was almost 100 years old, that there were almost 18,000 souls in the 
church, many of them well educated and that I had been saying for several years 
that it was time for missionaries to let Indians be responsible for the work of the 
South Andhra Lutheran Church. On the other hand, in Ethiopia where we were 
called to go there was no church, no one to witness to Christ Jesus. The more 
I thought of this the more the Lord’s spirit took hold ofme. Finally, I tore up my 
letter to Dr. Fricke and wrote another one. In it I said that I felt honored that he 
had chosen me to found and lead the new mission in Ethiopia and that I would 
gladly accept the call but on one condition. My condition was that we would not 
begin with a mission but with the church. 

Several weeks later I received a reply from Dr. Fricke. He asked how I 
would start with a church when we had no believers and had no church. I 
answered, “How many persons do you have to have to form a church? Two! I 
would form a church with the Christians already in Ethiopia and, if that was not 
possible, then with the first converts. As soon as they were baptized, I would form 
a church.” 

To this Dr. Fricke agreed and my call was finalized. But Trudy and I kept 


it quiet, sharing the news only with Dad and Mother Schaefer. You cannot 
imagine the feeling of well being I had then. In the mission conference there was 
going on a major battle between those who felt it was time for the mission to cease 
to exist and those who said they felt that we should continue to move carefully 
and slowly toward full church autonomy. Luther Hyde, Bill Oberdorfer, Erwin 
Chell, Leonard Schulz, and Bill Weiss drew up a document called the “Ten Year 
Plan.” This document called for fazing out all mission support to evangelism, 
congregational support, Bible women’s work, and elementary education on a 
progressive basis so that in ten years the only grants given by the mission would 
be to our medical work (hospitals and clinics), secondary schools, orphanages, 
seminaries (Luthergiri and Gurukul) and scholarship programs. Later Henry 
Mayer joined with those promoting this scheme. Carl Schwan, Carl Oberdorfer, 
Carl Doermann, George Schaefer (my dad), Margaret Stahl, Miss Brosius, Gertie 
Kettner and Herbert Schaefer opposed the ten-year plan. Joel Mayer sat on the 
fence, taking no side. You can imagine the intensity of our debate and the depth 
of feelings that it called forth. From the time I accepted the call to Ethiopia I 
could stand to one side. Sometimes various Indians of the SALC would verbally 
attack our missionaries. I could stand aside. 


The South Andhra Lutheran Church is Notified 

After about three months, Dr. Fricke wrote to the South Andhra Lutheran 
Church president and to Rev. Bill Weiss, our mission president, informing them of 
my call to Ethiopia and that the Herbert Schaefer family would be leaving India 
sometime between August and October of that year, 1957. The news of my call 
created quite a stir throughout the church and mission. The church called a special 
convention to oppose the call. There were many good things said about me. It 
seemed that no one wanted to see me go. It was only after it was pointed out that 
I had accepted the call and that the SALC could do nothing about it, that the 
SALC finally accepted the news. For months thereafter people kept coming to 
me, asking me to change my mind, refuse the call and stay with the SALC in India. 


South Andhra Lutheran Missionaries’ Reaction to My Call 

The reaction among our missionaries was somewhat different. Some 
seemed to react in a rather negative way. Some seemed to be more or less neutral 
although I had the feeling they questioned Dr. Fricke’ choice in calling me. Henry 
and Frieda Mayer and Joel and Lillian Mayer were strongly opposed to my going. 
Carl Schwan, Carl Oberdorfer and my parents gave thanks to the Lord and gave 


me encouragement. I remember the special conference that met in the large 
doctor’s bungalow in Renigunta. After Bill Weiss read Dr. Fricke’s letter, 
someone made a remark, but generally there was a stunned silence. | ignored the 
remark, made a little speech and then Trudy and I left. 

A couple of days later Henry and Frieda Mayer drove into our compound 
about 10:00 a.m. and pled with us for almost an hour that we should not go. Rev. 
Mayer even offered me the principalship of Kodaikanal School if I would stay in 
India. (He was chairman of the school board that year) They said that they 
concurred with Dr. Fricke’s choice, that we were the right couple to start the work 
in Ethiopia, but by virtue of that very fact we were also needed in India. When 
both Trudy and I remained firm in our decision to go, they left with Frieda Mayer 
crying. 


Sevagram Experience 

From then on until the beginning of August I concentrated on doing 
research and writing my doctoral dissertation on “Basic National Education in 
India, 1937 to 1957.” I traveled all over India, spending considerable time in 
various Basic National Education training centers such as Sevagram, Mahatma 
Gandhi’s retreat center. 

I will never forget my last visit there. I was given a small house in which 
to put up my cot and take a bath. I was also informed of the schedule I was to 
keep: Wake up bell at 4:00 a.m., worship at 5:00 a.m. and 6:00 p.m. in the 
courtyard outside the hut in which Gandhi stayed when he was alive, meals at 6:45 
a.m., 12:30 p.m. and 5:00 p.m. Getting up at 4:00 a.m. was not something I was 
used to doing. 

The first day four Christians from northern India said they wanted to talk 
with me in private. Meeting in my bungalow they said that they were there on 
educational scholarships, that they were forced to attend the morning and evening 
worship services, and that when they had objected the director of the school 
commanded them to be responsible for the worship service the next day. What 
they wanted of me was a hymn in English that was definitely Christian, that is, that 
proclaimed Christ. They wanted an English hymn because all four of them came 
from different language areas. English was the only language they had in common. 

I suggested that they sing “Beautiful Savior.” I knew by heart the words 
for all four verses of the hymn. Throughout the day they memorized the words 
and practiced singing the song. Early the next morning at the 5:00 a.m. worship 


service I joined them in singing “Beautiful Savior, King of Creation .... Lord of All 
Nations” in the spot where Mahatma Gandhi used to lead the prayers. As we sang 
the hymn the sun came up over the horizon. 

August arrived all too quickly. We spent two weeks making large boxes 
and packing them for shipment to Addis Ababa. At the same time we were wined 
and dined by the Indian Christians of the SALC. On August 14" we flew from 
Madras to Bombay to Aden. There we had to stay for two and a half days, waiting 
for an Ethiopian Airlines DC III to take us to Addis Ababa. 


Aden 

Our stay in Aden was unpleasant yet exciting We had booked rooms in 
an Arab hotel situated in the heart of the Arab part of the town which was located 
in the middle of a large crater. The hotel was well recommended to us by Indian 
Airlines, however, it was dingy, dirty, noisy and run down. Our beds were iron 
cots. There was no air conditioning and the fan in Trudy’s and my bedroom did 
not work. There were no screens in the windows which meant that during daylight 
we were constantly swatting flies. On the other hand, our hotel was in the center 
of town and just off the large market place. The street outside our hotel was 
constantly busy. I felt that we were back to biblical times. 

The first morning we hired a run down taxi to take us to Cain’s Wells. On 
the eastern slope of the crater are two large cisterns carved into solid rock. These 
cisterns are about forty by forty feet square and perhaps a hundred feet deep. 
There is always water in them. It is believed by Muslims that Cain carved these 
cisterns or wells. Muslims also believe that Cain ultimately settled in the crater at 
Aden. As we were looking at the wells some young Arab boys came to us .They 
said that if we would throw some coins in the water they would dive for them. 1 
immediately did so. The boys dived off the bank, cut the water cleanly and a few 
moments later came up with the coins in their mouths. It was quite a fete since 
from the bank to the water level must have been thirty or forty feet. Also, when 
we looked at the water from above it looked very brown. The boys, however, 
assured us that the water was actually very clear, clean and cool. 

That afternoon we visited the Danish Lutheran Mission in Aden. After 
looking at their small chapel we had an early dinner in the missionary’s home. He 
told us that the mission had been in Aden for almost fifty years. In all that time 
there had been only two converts, but that things were now looking very good. 
There were two more people presently under instruction. It seemed almost 
impossible to me that the missionaries and their Home Board could maintain 


enthusiasm for their work over such a long period of time with so meager results. 
However, the missionary reminded me that it was not a matter of results but of 
obedience that counted with the Lord. I have not forgotten this. 

On the 16" morning we took a taxi to the port area and there the whole 
family enjoyed a modern, air conditioned hotel. Such a relief it was to get out of 
the August heat of Aden. We all had ice cream before we left the hotel. On our 
return to the hotel I came down with a virulent strept throat. I took an antibiotic 
pill, but had to stay in bed the rest of the day and that night. Trudy, the trooper 
that she is, took charge of the family while I was sick. 

On the 17" we left for the airport at 12:30 p.m. Having cleared customs 
and immigration control we spent an hour shopping in the open air, duty free 
market that bordered the runway. I bought a camera for the mission for the for 
US $ 100.00 which was worth $ 240.00 elsewhere. The sun beating down on the 
tarmac of the runway lifted the temperature to around 130 degrees Fahrenheit. 
When they called our flight to Ethiopia, we were glad to get on the plane 
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Ethiopia - Thirteen Months of Sunshine! 


PART I 


OUR FIRST FOUR YEARS IN ETHIOPIA 
September, 1957 to June, 1961 


It is hard for me to write about the events of our first four years in 
Ethiopia because in my assignment I wore so many hats. At almost the same time 
I had to deal with the founding of a church, starting the Synod of the North, 
administration of a mission, and so forth. However, in whatever I was doing, I 
always tried to remember that I was Christ’s ambassador. As Herb Schaefer, I 
was nothing. The poorest Ethiopian peasant was my equal; but as Christ’s 
ambassador I was more than equal to his imperial majesty, Haile Selassie. As 
Christ’s ambassador I tried to conduct myself with courage, boldness, integrity, 
honesty, and love - love for the Lord, love for His people, even the poorest of 
peasants, love for the country of Ethiopia and love for his church. 

I have decided to write about some of the more important experiences 
under each of the “hats” that I wore while in Ethiopia - that is: establishing a 
church - the EECMY; beginning the Synod of the North; running a mission - the 
Ethiopian Lutheran Mission; serving as a Pastor of the Church; and living in 
Ethiopia. 


Establishing a Church - the EECMY 


The unique thing about Ethiopia was that the majority of the population 
was Christian - about fifty percent, and about ninety percent in the highlands north 
of Addis Ababa. My estimate of the population statistics for Ethiopia in the 1950s 
was: 


Orthodox Christian - 50% 
Muslim - 38% 
Animists - 10% 
Others (including Protestants) - 2% 


The Orthodox Church 


As I am not an historian and as I am relying largely on memory, someof 
F ; 





Trinity Orthodox Churchi in Addis Ababa 


the following may be inaccurate but the general thrust of what I write, I 
believe, is true. 

Meaningful ministry in Ethiopia demands respect and appreciation for the 
Orthodox Church of Ethiopia (formerly, the Coptic Orthodox Church of Ethiopia). 
Despite all its shortcomings, the Orthodox Church of Ethiopia (OCE) has kept the 
name and worship of Jesus Christ alive within the hearts of the Ethiopian people 
for over 1500 years. 

Starting south of Addis Ababa with a line drawn from east to west through 
Awasa and proceeding north to the Ethiopian border almost everyone in the 
highland plateau area, with the exception of the Wallo Gallas (Oromos), is 
Christian. Their faith is real and directs their lives. For instance, at Christmas (a 
minor festival in Ethiopia), Timket (celebration of Christ’s baptism) and Easter it 
is normal for people to spend the whole night at their church, praying, listening, 


chanting, and even sleeping on the ground inside or outside their church because 
of their faith, even though they may not know the specifics of who Christ is or 
what he has done for humankind. 

The Orthodox Church of Ethiopia claims that its history stems back to the 
Queen of Sheba. The market in Addis Ababa is full of hawkers selling pictorial 
scrolls which teil the story of the Queen of Sheba’s visit to Solomon, how he 
tricked her into sleeping with him, how she returned to Axum and gave birth to a 
son, and how the son returned to Jerusalem, stole the Ark of the Covenant and 
returned to Ethiopia. Thus far, there is no evidence of this except for two things: 
the existence of the Filasha Jews just north of Gondar (but there is some evidence 
that they may have come to Ethiopia at a later date) and the insistence of the OCE 
that the Ark of the Covenant is still kept in the church at Axum under the 
protection of a monk whose only task is to guard the Ark. To some historians this 
is a specious argument since no one has ever seen the Ark, but among some today 
there is a growing conviction that the Ark is in Axum after all. 

There is evidence, however, that 
9 Christianity came to Ethiopia about 441 
Ei A.D., about the time of the Council of 
Chalcedon. Two young men from Greece 
SITAR e or from what is presently Turkey were 
os S n ; serving as apprentices on a ship plying its 
"ms? trade in the Red Sea. One day the ship 
te docked on the coast of Ethiopia at a port 
-~ north of Assab. The two young men took 
| TAA d| the opportunity to stretch their legs on 

oa N = dry land. Taking with them their Bibles, 

: j; } they went for a walk. During their 
| A a shiftas (bandits) took over the 










3 oe clothing, tied to the packs of camels and 
3 Seren 1 es : ; 
@ taken to Axum in the highlands of 
% Mead Ethiopia. There they were sold to the 
Part of a Fresco - Sheba and Solomon palace, which immediately put them in 
prison. 
Sometime later the emperor’s son needed tutoring. The emperor wanted 
him to be able to read the Greek language and know something of the countries 


bordering the Mediterranean Sea. In their search for a tutor, the two boys in 
prison were remembered, brought before the emperor, released from prison and 
made tutors to the King’s son. 

Years passed. The son became emperor. One boy became his cup bearer 
and one, Frumentius, his counselor (prime minister). After years of faithful 
service, the emperor gave both men much wealth and released them to return to 
their home country. On his way home, Frumentius stopped off in Egypt and saw 
the patriarch of the Coptic Orthodox Church, pleading that the patriarch should 
send a priest to Ethiopia immediately. He said, “Remember Psalm 68:31 which 
says, “Ethiopia shall soon stretch out its hand unto the Lord’.” Despite his plea, the 
Patriarch delayed his decision for some time. Then, cailing Frumentius to him, the 
Patriarch said, “You go.” Like Moses, Frumentius pleaded with the Patriarch to 
send someone else, but to no avail. Finally, Frumentius bowed his head and 
accepted the assignment. He returned to Ethiopia as a bishop of the (Coptic) 
Orthodox Church of Egypt. After some time the King and his court were 
baptized, and in his lifetime Frumentius saw several congregations established in 
surrounding villages. From this beginning the OCE grew as a diocese of the 
Coptic Orthodox Church of Egypt, owing allegiance to the Patriarch of 
Alexandria, until in the late 1940s Haile Selassie declared the church in Ethiopia 
to be an independent church in its own right with its own Patriarch and with 
Emperor Haile Selassie the temporal head of the Church. 

The problems the OCE faced were many. Perhaps the greatest were the 
language of the church, Ge’ez, and a lack of Bibles. The only Bibles the church 
had were a limited number of hand copied Bibles which were carefully guarded by 
their churches or monasteries. The average Christian never saw a Bible. 
Furthermore, the church used Ge’ez as its liturgical language, even though Ge’ ez 
had been replaced by living languages such as Tigrinian and Amharic. Thus, when 
the liturgy was conducted and the Word of God was quoted, the ordinary person 
understood little of what he or she heard. The result was religious illiteracy and 
wrong practices. 

One Christmas, Rev. Robert Avers, our missionary stationed in Adua, 
stood by the side of the road leading to the Orthodox Church in Adua. As people 
passed, he asked them what Christmas meant to them and whose birthday they 
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were celebrating. To the 
first question he received 
no adequate reply. To the 
second question, most 
persons replied that it was a 
festival of the church to 
which they should attend. 

Another example 
pertains to marriage 
customs. In Ethiopia when 
a man and woman decided 
to marry, they also had to 
decide whether they wanted 
their marriage to last 
throughout their lifetime or 
whether they wanted later 
to have the right to divorce 
and marry someone else. If 
they wanted a permanent 
: marriage they took com- 

Orthodox Priest in Waldia munion during the marriage 
ceremony. If they later 
wanted the privilege of divorce, they omitted receiving Holy Communion. 

Still another example. Over the centuries it became the practice for many 
young men and women (even twelve to fourteen years of age) to live together for 
a while, often having children. Then they would decide to get married. However, 
the young man often would marry someone else, someone his parents chose, 
leaving the young woman to take care of the children without a father to share in 
the support of the family and the responsibilities of parenthood. The consequence 
was abject poverty for the family and prostitution for the woman as she struggled 
to make a living. 

Serving each congregation were many priests. Some churches, I was told, 
were served by several hundred priests. The priests took turns serving in the 
church and conducting the liturgy. There was no problem of their support. Each 
congregation or church owned extensive lands. When a man became a priest, he 
was given a plot of land which was his for as long as he lived. He supported 
himself and his family by farming this land. When one remembers the condition 
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of the land in northern Ethiopia, rocky, barren and very dry, one can understand 
how poor the average priest and his family were. I was told (and my experiences 
bore this out) that in the 1950s about 60% of the tillable land in northern Ethiopia 
belonged to the Orthodox Church. I experienced this as a reality when I was 
looking for land to buy on which to start church work. Every good plot of land 
seemed to be owned by the Orthodox Church. 

The training of priests was done either in the churches (congregations) or 
at monasteries, usually situated on the top of high hills. The training consisted of 
teaching a person to read Ge’ez, learning to chant the liturgies and something of 
the order and practices of the church. It was a minimum training. 

In the 1950s, a seminary was established in Addis Ababa in conjunction 
with the University for training men for ministry who had university or at least high 
school education. Also, scholarships were given to a select few to study abroad. 
This elite group of men formed the leadership of the church but were far divorced 
from the average priest in thinking, doctrine and practice. In 1962 I established 
a dialogue group with Lika Sultanat Aba Hapte Mariam (the head of the Trinity 
Church in Addis Ababa) and three other priests stationed in Addis Ababa to 
discuss similarities and difference in the doctrines of the OCE and the EECMY. 

At the beginning of the first meeting I was asked very bluntly whether the 
EECMY believed in the one person or two persons of Christ. When I answered, 
“The two persons,” the meeting came to anend. The next week I contacted Aba 
Hapte Mariam and proposed that we start again, but this time with the 
understanding that we would avoid, as much as possible, traditional language and 
phraseology. So we met again. This time we got along very well. 

Many of the church buildings left me in awe and amazement. For example, 
the stone churches of Lalibela are hewn out of solid rock. They have stood for 
hundreds of years. Some of the churches are on the tops of extinct volcanoes such 
as Mount Sukwuala, south of Addis Ababa. Mt. Sukwuala had a crater at the top 
which was filled with water, forming a small lake. The story is that Satan is 
buried in this lake. Every year there is a major festival celebrated on the banks of 
the lake, with priests from the church and thousands of people from the 
surrounding countryside promenading around the lake in colorful garb, carrying 
in their hands the miniature Ark of the Covenant from each of their churches. 

Anything which threatens the OCE is strongly opposed. This is not 


surprising since what _ 
threatens the OCE is also a 
threat to the livelihood of 
thousands of priests. In 
Ethiopia the punishment for 
heresy is death or a life in § 
prison. In Adua a young 
energetic, enthusiastic 
orthodox priest came to the 
local church and began to E 
preach against the RÐ 
Ethiopian Evangelical 
Church Mekane Yesus. 
The Swedish Evangelical 
Mission had started a congregation there sometime earlier. He proclaimed death 
to all Protestants since they were teaching heresy. His preaching posed quite a 
problem for us, even more so for Kes Tsehai, our pastor in Adua. 

Because of the suspicions and, in some cases, outright hostility of the OCE 
in its desire to keep the faith of its members “pure”, his Majesty Haile Selassie had 
complied with the demands of the OCE in the 1940s. Ethiopia, except for Addis 
Ababa, was closed to Christian missions in the North and wherever the population 
was more than 50% Orthodox Christian. Furthermore, missionaries were not 
allowed to preach or witness by word anywhere except on their own compounds, 
in their own houses, and in their churches. 

That his Majesty did not strictly enforce this ruling 1s indicated by the fact 
that the American Lutheran Mission was invited to work in the North, where 
supposedly the OCE was in the majority. But it was argued that our invitation was 
to work in the Wallo Province which was populated, at least along the plateau 
bordering the eastern escarpment, by Wallo Gallas (Oromos) and Danakils (Afars), 
both of which tribes were Muslims. Initially the American Lutheran Church was 
invited to start work in Dessie (the provincial capital) and Waldia (a larger city 
about 120 kilometers north of Dessie). 

In any case, we came to Ethiopia knowing full well that spintual witness 
to Orthodox Christians was forbidden - unless they came to us, but work among 
the non-Orthodox was permitted, in fact, strongly supported by his Majesty. 
Therefore, from the beginning of our ministry in Ethiopia, it was agreed that all 
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ALC missionaries should not street preach or proselytize Orthodox Christians. If 
Orthodox Christians came of their own volition to our Bible studies, prayer 
meetings or worship services, we should welcome them. But if they then asked 
to join our church, we were to discourage them as strongly as possible, telling 
them to return to their own people and bear witness to any truth they had 
discovered while with us. All ofus were to go out of our way to befriend and help 
Orthodox priests and persons in whatever way we could. 


Calling for a Protestant Church 

On September 18" morning, the first morning after we arrived, the 
Schaefer family was up and eating breakfast by 8:00 o’clock. I had not found my 
bed in the Itegi Hotel very comfortable. Furthermore, the floor sloped so much 
that if you dropped anything at one end it rolled to the other. 

After breakfast, while Trudy and the girls returned to our rooms, I went 
shopping. The location of the Itegi hotel was ideal as far as our needs were 
concerned. The Bank of Ethiopia was across the street and most of the shops that 
catered to foreigners were down the street. 

The first purchases I made were an Olivetti typewriter, typing paper, 
carbon paper, envelopes and stamps. I spent the next several hours in our room 
at the hotel typing letters to all the directors of Protestant missions in Ethiopia at 
that time, inviting them to meet with me to explore the feasibility of establishing 
one Protestant church in Ethiopia in which all Protestant missions would 
participate according to their own tradition and practices - similar to the non- 
denominational church in China. This was my first act in Ethiopia. It indicated the 
high priority I gave to the founding of one unified Protestant church in Ethiopia.. 

My letter took many of the mission directors by surprise. The Sudan 
Interior Mission rejected my offer. Its director did not even make an effort to 
write a rejection letter. He simply telephoned, saying that the SIM was not 
interested. The Mennonites were very cordial but replied that they had just started 
work in Ethiopia and as yet had no congregations. Furthermore, they were a non- 
confessional church which traditionally remained independent from other 
Christians even as they extended the right hand of fellowship to all other 
Christians. Rev. Luckman, of the Baptist Mission, invited me to come to his 
office, where he explained that he personally was in favor of my proposal but that 
his mission was opposed to the idea. He pointed out that, like the Mennonites, his 
mission was very young and had only a few converts who were not yet organized 
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as a church. As for the Presbyterians, Rev. Russel Jr. and Rev. Ed McClure told 
me when I called at their compound that my letter would have to be taken up with 
the Bethel Church headquartered in Gambela since an indigenous church was 
already being established. They did not feel that the Presbyterian Mission should 
enter into the matter. It was clear to me, however, that at least these two 
Presbyterian missionaries were not interested enough in my proposal even to 
attend an exploratory meeting. I suspected, therefore, that the Bethel Church 
would be so influenced by the missionaries as to give a negative vote. 

All the Lutheran mission directors, however, responded favorably, but said 
that they would reserve their opinion until my proposal could be discussed at the 
next Lutheran Mission’s Committee. This meeting was to convene in two weeks 
at Entoto in the home of Mr. Manson, the acting director of the Swedish 
Evangelical Mission. 


Our First Sunday in Ethiopia_ 

Our first Sunday in Ethiopia we attended the large Mekane Yesus 
congregation at its 10:30 a.m. worship service. Ato Emmanuel Gebre Sillassie 
was president of the congregation and Kes Badima Yalew was its pastor. After 
the service, Ato Emmanuel Gebre Sillassie welcomed our family, asking us to 
stand in front of the entire congregation. After his introduction, Kes Badima 
Yalew, who was then well over sixty five years old, stepped forward, looked at me 
for about halfa minute in complete silence and then said, with a twinkle in his eye, 
“Why is a priest in God’s kingdom like an ox?” Of course, I pleaded ignorance. 
Even if I knew the answer, it would have been a mistake to speak up and spoil Kes 
Badima’s fun. Finally, Kes Badima said, “Just like the ox has to be willing to take 
up the yoke of his master at any time of the day or night and pull the plow, so also 
a priest must be willing to take up the cross and serve the Master at any time, any 
place and in any way.” From that moment on I looked at Kes Badima Yalew as 
a saint, a knowledgeable, committed and capable servant of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


A Wedding Festival at Entoto 

That afternoon my family and I were invited to attend a wedding feast at 
3:00 o'clock in the main building on the Swedish Evangelical Mission compound 
at Entoto. Walking toward the house in which the dinner was to take place, we 
were each given a sharp knife. We saw five slabs of beef (each slab was half a 
cow) hanging from poles at the side of the path. Watching those in front of us, we 
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saw each person slice off a piece of meat which they took into the building. Inside 
the building was a crowd of people, chewing on raw meat. But, when in Rome, 
do as the Romans do, so I took a bite. In time I came to enjoy it, but 1 confess 
that at that time eating raw meat was repugnant to me. 

At the feast I was seated in a back room together with Ato Hagos Twolde 
Medhin, Ato Gebre Ab Beadgelin, Kes Badima Yalew, Ato Emmanuel Gebre 
Sillassie, and other elders of the Mekane Yesus Church. Soon they began plying 
me with questions about our new mission, questions such as: What were our 
intentions? Would we be willing to take over some of the SEM (Swedish 
Evangelical Mission) work? How many missionaries were we bringing to 
Ethiopia? In my reply I broached the matter of founding a Protestant Church. I 
found spontaneous support for the idea, but also many objections, the major one 
being that the Ethiopian government would not permit it, especially when it came 
to purchasing and owning land. I heard, during our conversations, about the 
Tillick Gubaye for the first time. 

fillick Gubaye means large gathering or council. Some years before Kes 
Badima Yalew and Ato Emmanuel Gebre Sillassie had succeeded in bringing most 
of the Protestant Ethiopians from the different missions together into a loose 
organization which met in December each year to discuss common problems and 
to worship together. I immediately thought that whatever effort was made to 
establish a Protestant Church would have to have the approval and support of the 
Tillick Gubaye if the church was to be indigenous. The validity of my decision was 
proved in the formation of the of the EECMY. 


The Lutheran Missions Committee Meets 

The Lutheran Missions Committee met 13 days after our arrival in Ethiopia 
at 10:00 a.m. in the home of Mr. Manson, who lived in the Swedish Evangelical 
Mission (SEM) headquarters building. The weather was gloomy and cold. 
Attending the meeting were Mr. Lindtjorn, director of the Norwegian Lutheran 
Mission (NLM); Rev. Launhardt of the Hermannsburg Mission representing Rev. 
Bauerochse, the director; Mr. Manson, director of the SEM: Rev. Nielsen of the 
Swedish Mission Bible Truvnevenor (may be misspelled) Mission; and myself, 
Herbert Schaefer. 

The first half hour was spent in eating delicious Swedish made sandwiches 
and cakes, drinking coffee and making “small talk.” Then Mr. Lindtjorn, as 
president of the Lutheran Missions Committee, called the meeting to order. The 
treasurer reported that the treasury held a balance of 4.75 Ethiopian Birr (The 
exchange rate was two Birr to an American dollar at that time). I and the 
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American Lutheran Mission I represented were welcomed to Ethiopia and 
accepted as a member of the Lutheran Missions Committee. Then the meeting 
took up my proposal as the only item on the agenda. 

Everyone present expressed a desire to form a Lutheran Church. Mr. 
Manson was in favor of having the new church include other churches as well. 
The discussion showed that they had been working on forming a church for about 
seven or eight years, but their disagreements seemed to outweigh their common 
heritage to such an extent that the only thing they had agreed to was the doctrinal 
statement which they had copied from the Lutheran World Federation. 

The most difficult point to overcome pertained to the ministry. The NLM, 
a lay movement in Norway, did not believe in ordained ministers while the SEM 
and HLM, although mission societies, came from traditions which had ordained 
pastors to lead the congregations. In addition, there were other currents which 
were plainly evident to me at the meeting. For example, World War II was still 
too fresh in the memories of the Norwegians to allow them to deal openly with the 
Germans. The two Swedish missions had split sometime earlier, the one calling 
itself Swedish Evangelical Mission and the other, Swedish Mission Bible 
Truvnevenor - that is, Swedish Mission True Lovers of the Bible. 

When the committee members had finished speaking, I asked for the floor. 
In the course of my little speech I made four points: 1. That the formation of a 
Church was all important to the ALM’s future work; 2. that I had had some 
experience in writing church constitutions in India; 3. that I would like to be given 
an opportunity to write a constitution that would be acceptable to the different 
missions, and 4. that even the seemingly impossible was possible with God. I 
remember Lindtjorn smiling in an unbelieving way when he said that I had the 
NLM blessing. The other mission directors followed suit. I had my endorsement 
to try to write a constitution for a church, Lutheran or otherwise. We all went 
home by 11:45 a..m. 


Writing a Church Constitution 

That evening I began outlining what should go into a constitution for a 
church that would uniquely fit the Ethiopian situation. From the little I already 
knew of the situation in Ethiopia and the attitudes of the Lutheran missions, it 
seemed that the critical issues would be: 1. naming the Church - I decided to leave 
this blank; 2. defining the leadership, both lay and pastoral; 3. providing for the 
training of church workers; 4. developing liturgies for the church; 5. producing 
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church literature; 6. raising of support for the central church and for the synods; 
7. the ownership of land - church property; and 8. responsibility for foreign 
relations. On these eight items I decided to meet with the various mission 
directors and members of their missions. I also was determined to talk to as many 
Ethiopians as possible, asking for their ideas. 

During the next two months I had 19 meetings with Mr. Lindtjorn and the 
members of the NLM; 13 meetings with Mr Manson and various members of the 
SEM; 9 meetings with Rev. Launhardt, Rev. Bauerochse and members of the 
GHM; and 5 meetings with the Swedish Mission Bible Truvenor Venor. I also 
talked with many Ethiopians. By the end of November I had an initial English 
draft ready, which I sent to each of the four Lutheran missions. 

The most difficult question on which to obtain agreement was already 
taken care of, namely, the doctrinal statement. On this the missions had already 
agreed. However, all the missions raised objection to what I had written 
concerning ownership of land and property. I had written that all land and 
property was to belong to the church at large, not the individual synods, 
congregations and persons. However, I had also written that any synod, 
congregation or program which was in good standing in the church and which was 
assigned a place for worship or work should have full control of that land or 
property (to develop or not develop) so long as it was in good standing in the 
church. I remained adamant on this point because of my experiences in India. In 
India we were constantly troubled by a person or a group of persons within a 
congregation that tried to take over the church property for their own gain. 

One night in the beginning of December, Rev. Bauerochse came to my 
house and argued for several hours against the land ownership clause. He pointed 
out that all the congregations in the Gimbi district (the area in the West in which 
the HLM worked) worshiped in church buildings that were owned by the 
congregations or by members of the congregations. The constitutional requirement 
that all land be registered and owned by the church at large would result in much 
misunderstanding and opposition by the congregations. He also said that it would 
impinge on the responsibilities of the Priesthood of Believers as practiced in the 
Synod of the West. Thus, Rev. Bauerochse made it a doctrinal issue. 

I argued that in practice the synod constitution would not affect the 
authority of a local congregation, school or hospital, or the responsibility of 
individuals. A congregation or program functioning in a place would have full 
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control of all property and buildings. But, if a congregation or program became 
out of order or left the church, then the church would have every right to take 
control of the land or property - that is, if the property was registered in the 
church’s name. The land and property would not be lost to a dissident group. 

After several hours of discussion, Rev. Bauerochse and I could not reach 
an agreement. He left saying that he accepted everything else in the constitution 
except the clauses dealing with property. He also said that he would not raise his 
voice against the constitution because of this clause. This I considered a victory. 

The problems relating to worship, liturgies, approaches to evangelism, 
individual relations with mission societies, financial support from abroad, were 
solved by writing into the constitution clauses stating that each Synod is 
responsible for it own polity, law and order within the area of its jurisdiction. 
Thus, it followed that each Synod was also responsible for maintaining its own 
relationships with overseas mission societies, including the funding, calling, 
stationing and control of missionaries. 

I recognized that in the beginning this would make the church more like a 
federation than a united church. However, I was confident that if the provision for 
a united literature program and a central seminary were built into the constitution 
the synodical differences would break down and the church ultimately would 
become one church. Ifthe entire church used the same literature and trained their 
pastors and lay evangelists in a common seminary (where they would get to know 
one another well and develop confidence in one another as servants of Christ), all 
in the church would become as one. Therefore, while I provided for synodical 
training of pastors and church workers in schools run by a synod according to its 
own principles, I also provided for a central seminary to be established and run by 
the central church. I also included the establishment of a common literature 
program to serve the entire church. 

Lastly, recognizing that at that time there were only a few ordained pastors 
in Ethiopia and that the real Ethiopian leadership of Protestant Christians rested 
in a few lay persons, I wrote into the constitution that the president need not be 
an ordained pastor. This fit the decision making thought patterns which then 
prevailed in Ethiopia. Although persons such as Emmanuel Gebre Sillassie and 
Emmanuel Abraham were well educated, among the people the prevailing pattern 
of decision making was of a primary thought pattern style. By primary thought 
pattern I mean the following. In the West, if you hold up your two index fingers 
and ask, “How muchis this?” the answer will be either two or eleven. Adults have 
been taught to think abstractly. But if you ask the question of a small child who 
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has not yet gone to school or of an illiterate adult in Asia or Africa, who also has 
not gone to school and therefore thinks concretely, the answer will most probably 
be, “One finger and one finger.” This answer is factual, down to earth and 
concrete. It is just as valid - in some situations, more valid - than the literate 
person’s answer of two or eleven. 

A literate person’s way of solving a problem is to state the problem, then 
discuss it, present arguments pro and con, use persuasion and finally take a vote. 
If 51% of the participants vote in favor of a proposal that is the decision of the 
group, regardless of how strongly the remaining 49% feel. The defeated group has 
to accept and comply with the decision until such time as it can persuade some of 
those who voted in favor of the resolution to vote against it. Once the minority 
becomes the majority the issue is then resolved conversely. 

When primary thought patterns are operative, decision making follows a 
different pattern. Everyone assembles, the problem is stated and then every-one 
is given an Opportunity to speak - and most everyone does - on the subject or off 
the subject. Half of the time a person’s contribution will be a memory of 
something he or she experienced in the past. It may seem completely unrelated to 
the problem at hand. After some time, an elder of the group will say, “I think that 
... He or she sums up what he or she thinks the others have been saying. A 
consensus statement is made. If the statement is an adequate consensus, those 
gathered for the meeting silently get up and go away or begin talking about other 
things. When the consensus is not adequate, the group begins to make 
modifications and refinements of the consensus statement. There is no attack on 
the one who made the consensus statement. When the statement has been 
adequately restated to include the concerns of all, the group again gives consent, 
affirming the decision reached by their silence, by nodding their heads, by talking 
of something else, or by going home. 

A key to the whole process is that there has to be at least one consensus 
maker in the group - that is, an elder, a person (may be a man or woman) whom 
the rest respect. If there is no elder, no adequate decision is reached and the group 
finally breaks up in frustration and goes home. 

Often I found especially new missionaries becoming very vexed. They 
would point to a member in their congregation, district, or church and say that he 
or she was a dictator. The missionary would present a plan only to have the 
congregation do something else, and this without even taking a vote. It would be 
done at the suggestion of one or two persons. Or the missionary would be very 
frustrated by the reaction from a congregation when he or she made a 
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recommendation. Many people would talk but most of the comments were not 
germane to the subject. 

My point is that 1 believe great harm has been done to the churches of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America by missionaries who transplanted north American 
decision-making patterns to the new churches. In the interest of democracy, they 
wrote into the constitutions that one could hold an office for only two or three 
terms. Then he or she would have to step aside and let some one else fill the post. 
Or they would write into the constitution that the president had to be an ordained 
person - this in the interest of keeping the church theologically correct. But, ifthe 
real elders of the church were lay persons or if an elder were ordained but then had 
to step down after two or three terms, what happened? The Church council could 
take whatever decisions it wished but nothing would happen until the elder stated 
his opinion. Or, if an elder was the Church President or congregational president, 
then decisions would be made without a vote. 

In Ethiopia the unstated but real elders of the Ethiopian Protestant 
Christians were Emmanuel Gebre Sillassie, Emmanuel Abraham and Kes Badima 
Yalew. Kes Badima Yalew was old and not up to leading the church. If he had 
been elected president, he would be president in name only. It was imperative that 
a lay person could serve as president. The understanding was that in the event a 
lay person was elected president, an ordained pastor should be elected as vice- 
president. 

I hope to include a copy of the EECMY constitution as an attachment to 
this book. 


Ethiopian Support for the Constitution - the Tillik Gubaye 

By the end of December all four Lutheran mission directors had given tacit 
approval of the constitution, but I was determined that the Ethiopian membership 
of the missions should have a voice in accepting the constitution. Therefore, in the 
middle of December, 1957, I gave the task of translating the constitution from 
English to Amharic to Ato Hagos Legesse and to Ato Amari Mamo. Hagos was 
the young Ethiopian who served as my secretary and our mission helper in dealing 
with Ethiopian officialdom. Amari Mamo was an employee of the Norwegian 
Lutheran Mission, writing and translating Christian literature for the mission. Both 
of them were about 23 to 25 years of age - here I am guessing. But both were 
fluent in English and Amharic. Amari Mamo was also fluent in Oromo (Gallinia). 
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The two men worked hard at the translation for several days. When they 
finished their work I gave the constitution in both English and Amharic to 
Emmanuel Gebre Sillassie, who then edited the Amharic. 

The fillick Gubaye met in January, 1958. This was a loose association of 
Ethiopian Christians that met every two years. It included most of the different 
Ethiopian groups of Protestant Christians. Its purpose was to provide Christian 
inspiration and fellowship, mutual exhortation and encouragement, and support 
and common action - when called for. 

Kes Badima Yalew and Ato Emmanuel Gebre Sillassie, representing the 
Mekane Yesus Church in Addis Ababa, the only Protestant church recognized by 
the Ethiopian government, held prominent positions in the Tillick Gubaye. They 
presented to the assembled delegates my proposed constitution calling for the 
formation of a Protestant Church of Ethiopia. 

What the discussions were I do not know. But the outcome was favorable. 
In principle, the Lutheran groups approved the constitution and called for a special 
meeting of Ethiopians and their missions to be held sometime between March and 
May of the next year, that is, 1958. 

Following the meeting, Ato Emmanuel Gebre Sillassie and I, after 
contacting the various individuals and missions, set the date for the meeting 
around the middle of April, 1958. I do not recall the exact days on which we met 
but I believe it was the 15" and 16". 


The Ethiopian Evangelical Church Mekane Yesus Is Formed 

We met in the Mekane Yesus Church at 10:00 o’clock in the morning. 
There were sizeable delegations of Ethiopians from each of the Lutheran missions 
plus their directors and additional missionaries from each. Ato Gebre Ab 
Biadgelin, Hagos Legesse, Rev. Wendel and I represented the American Lutheran 
Mission. 

During the morning session the constitution was read. Then followed a 
period of general discussion. The afternoon session, which started at 3:00 p.m., 
worked on a name for the church. About eight names were proposed: The 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Ethiopia, The Lutheran Evangelical Church of 
Ethiopia, Protestant Church of Ethiopia, Evangelical Church of Ethiopia, the 
Mekane Yesus Church, the Mekane Yesus Lutheran Church, Ethiopian Evangelical 
Church, and Ethiopian Evangelical Church Mekane Yesus. 
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The Swedish Mission Bible Truvenor Venor and Norwegian Lutheran 
Mission wanted the words, “Lutheran” and “Evangelical” in the name. They 
argued that the church had to be both evangelical and Lutheran. The Swedish 
Evangelical Mission and our mission wanted the word, “Lutheran”, left out. We 
argued that whatever the church was called its name should be inclusive, rather 
than exclusive. Our name should make other believers feel free to join us. Even 
though we hoped the church would be Lutheran in doctrine and practice, we 
should not flaunt our Lutheranism in our name. We did, however, accept that the 
word, “Evangelical,” could be included. The Ethiopians almost unanimously 
wanted the term, “Mekane Yesus,” to appear in the name. They maintained that 
Jesus was their center, not Lutheranism. The term, Mekane Yesus, means the 
place where Jesus dwells, or abides. 

Just before the afternoon session ended, the debate on the name was settled 
by a unanimous vote, Ethiopian Evangelical Church Mekane Yesus - the Ethiopian 
Evangelical Church Where Jesus Dwells/Abides. What a fine name! 

At first there was some hesitancy about including the word, Ethiopian, in 
the name of the church. It was feared that the government would object since the 
government considered the Orthodox Church alone represented Ethiopia. On the 
other hand, it was argued by others that the word, Ethiopian, used in the title was 
an adjective defining the words Evangelical Church. It described the nature of the 
church in terms of identification and not in terms of the territory it represented. 
Finally, the word, Ethiopian, was included in the title. 

The next morning, when we convened at 9:00 o’clock, the questions of 
how to get government recognition for the EECMY and the ownership of property 
were taken up. The hard realities facing us were that without government 
recognition, the church could not own property and that the government would 
not give recognition because of the opposition of the Orthodox Church. Without 
legal recognition the church would have no standing in the courts. It could not 
even open bank accounts in its own name. After considerable talk, the feelings of 
all attending the meeting were very low. 


Registering the EECMY in the High Court 

I had done my homework. I suggested that there is a difference between 
obtaining recognition from the government and affirming recognition of our own 
corporate identity. Even though as yet we could not get government recognition, 
we could register our identity in the High Court. I moved that we adjourn and 
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proceed to the High Court where we would file our name and constitution, 
showing all our signatures at the end of it. Our church, its name and constitution 
would thereafter be on file in the High Court of the land. We would be duly 
registered even though the government did not as yet recognize us. 

This suggestion met with approval and all of us who were gathered there 
went to the High Court. There we registered the Ethiopian Evangelical Church 
Mekane Yesus as a Protestant church. The court gave us no problems so long as 
we paid the registration fee. I wonder if anyone has ever checked the archives of 
the High Court of Ethiopia for the original constitution with all the signatures on 
it. This registration made it possible for the EECMY to open bank accounts and 
to begin functioning as a church, even without government recognition. 


Establishment of the EECMY Postponed 

After lunch we again convened in the Mekane Yesus Church to officially 
constitute ourselves as a church and to close the meeting. Imagine our surprise 
and chagrin when Kes Daffa Djamo, the Ethiopian leader of the Ethiopian 
Christians in the West, stood up and said that the Synod of the West could not and 
would not sign the constitution because of the property question. He maintained 
that all property should be locally owned. No matter what the rest of us said, he 
and the other representatives from the West stood firm in their opposition. 

People were tired and wanted to go home. So Ato Emmanuel Gebre 
Sillassie finally stood up and made a three pronged motion. He moved that the 
meeting adjourn without ratification of the constitution, that Rev. Herbert G. 
Schaefer be asked to meet with the Western Synod to work out a compromise on 
the land ownership question, and that another meeting be called in January, 1959, 
to officially constitute the EECMY. This was readily accepted. 

Kes Badima Yalew was elected President of the EECMY for the 
intervening period until January, 1959. Ato Emmanuel Gebre Sillassie was elected 
Vice-president and I was elected secretary-treasurer. The closing worship service 
was conducted by Kes Badima Yalew. I preached the sermon, using Hebrews 
3:3-6 as my text. 

Yet Jesus is worthy of more glory than Moses, just as the builder 

of a house has more honor than the house itself. (For every house is 

built by someone, but the builder of all things is God.) Now Moses 

was faithful in all God's house as a servant, to testify to the things that 

would be spoken later. Christ, however, was faithful over God’s house 
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as a son, and we are his house if we hold firm the confidence and the 

pride that belong to hope. 

As I stood in the pulpit, facing those gathered before me, I felt very small 
and humble. Before me were men of great faith such as Kes Badima Yalew and 
Kes Daffa Djamo. They had suffered much opposition and at times severe 
persecution for the sake of the Gospel. The Lord had done great things through 
them. To me it was one of the high points of my life to be able in that gathering 
to proclaim Chnist crucified for my sins, for me, Herb Schaefer. 


The Interim Period - April, 1958 to January, 1959 

There was little to do during this period as far as the EECMY was 
concerned. Kes Badima did not call a single meeting. But the decisions taken at 
our April meeting spread throughout the entire land. That we could have our own 
church took hold of the hearts of our people. 

In the meantime, I began to work on compromise resolutions on the 
property issue. I met with Swedes, Germans and Ethiopians from the West 
whenever I could, sounding them out as to what they thought should be in the 
constitution. In November, after the rainy season was over, I made a two week 
trip to the West with Mr. and Mrs. Thorston Manson and their two young sons. 
Fortunately we travelled by landrover. No other vehicle would have made tt. 

The first day we drove to Nak’amet, a major mission station of the SEM. 
The next day we drove through the Didesa Valley to Gimbi, the provincial 
headquarters and then on to Nedjo, a mission center of the SEM. Here, I visited 
the SEM school, observed their congregational work and met with missionaries 
and Ethiopian church workers to talk about the wording of the property clauses 
in the constitution. The second day we drove to the SEM mission station at Boji, 
which ts near the western border of Ethiopia. Here we hunted for bush buck, but 
didn’t see any. 

Coming back to Nedjo my feet began to itch and the end of my toes began 
to hurt. Itook offmy shoes. Almost every toe had infected areas around the toe 
nail. These areas were pussy, swollen, red, and hurt. They itched something fierce. 
In the center of each pussy nodule was a small black spot. I asked the missionaries 
there what they thought I had. They laughed and said that I had a good attack of 
sand fleas. Sand fleas are small fleas that infest the ground in certain areas of 
Ethiopia. Nedjo is one of those areas. These fleas attack a person’s feet, although 
they can bite any other spot on the body with which they come in contact. They 
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bite into the flesh, burrough under the toe nails, and die there. This cause an 
infection which only can be alleviated by digging the dead flea out of the pussy 
flesh. The next few days I suffered a lot from the sand fleas. 


Aira - HLM Headquaters 

The third day we drove to Aira, the Hermannsburg Lutheran Mission 
headquarters. Aira is a very large center. There is a hospital with a training 
program for nurses, a full elementary and middle school, a training program for 
church workers, etc. We arrived at Aira late in the afternoon. After a delicious 
dinner we retired to bed early. It had been a full day. Imagine my surprise when 
the next morning at 6:30 a.m. (I believe that was the time although it may have 
been 6:00) trumpets began to blast out just outside my window, “Onward Christian 
Soldiers.” Not until I got up, opened the window and greeted them did the 
trumpeters move on. This is part of the Hermannsburg Lutheran Mission tradition. 
My parents found the same practice in India when they first arrived. Boys are 
trained to play a horn, wood instrument or drums when they are still quite young. 
They are then not only expected to play for Sunday worship services but also to 
go about the mission station playing hymns to get things going each morning. I 
discovered that the same youth played hymns each evening from a central place in 
the station at Aira. 

I met with Kes Daffa and other Ethiopian and Germans for about two 
hours that morning. Kes Daffa remained adamant; all properties, facilities and 
equipment should belong to the congregations using them. He felt that this was 
not only a matter of continuing the practice then in vogue but was also a 
theological principle. It recognized that each person is ordained in his/her baptism 
into the priesthood of believers, in whom then, when gathered together in Christian 
fellowship, is the church. No matter how I argued I could not dissuade Kes Daffa. 
We adjourned with my promise that I would work out a different wording for the 
constitution which would allow local ownership of property and that I would send 
my compromise resolutions to all concerned so that they could study them before 
the January meeting of the EECMY. 

The second day at Aira we drove to another Hermannsburg Lutheran 
mission station about twenty to thirty kilometers away. I do not recall the name 
of the station. The station was built on the top ofa hill, at the bottom of which ran 
a stream with water flowing in it year round. Each day water would have to be 
hauled from the stream to the mission buildings on the hill. When we arrived there, 
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the missionary, a single man named Rev. Spingies, proudly showed off a new 
Unimog truck which the mission had just purchased. It was narrow and long, 
stood very high and had individual suspension and drive on all four wheels. 
Spingies took us all for a ride in the Unimog. Driving down the hill, he drove into 
the stream and then down the center of the stream for about fifty yards. The water 
was at least four feet deep, but it did not seem to make any difference to the 
Unimog. I coveted the Unimog for our work in the North, but had some 
hesitancies. These I voiced to Spingies, saying that I would be very careful how 
I drove the Unimog because I felt it was unsafe, that it was top heavy. Spingies 
laughed at my concern. However, it was prophetic. A few years later Spingies 
drove down to the stream to bring a load of water to the station. After an hour, 
when he did not return, his wife (he had married by then) went to look for him. 
She found the Unimog lying on its side with Spingies caught underneath. She 
called for help. When help arrived all worked frantically to raise up the Unimog 
enough to pull Spingies out. They then carried Spingies on a makeshift stretcher 
more than 20 kilometers to the hospital in Aira. By the time they arrived at Aira 
he was dead. Rev. Spingies was a good man and sorely missed by all of us. 

A few days later we returned to Addis Ababa. My western experience was 
over. Never again did I visit the Swedish and Hermannsburg Lutheran Mission 
fields in Wallega, the far west of Ethiopia. Although my visit was a short one, I 
learned much. I saw in progress two mass movements, people coming to Christ 
by the hundreds, a mass movement that began during the Italian occupation during 
the missionaries’ absence, a mass movement which had to be credited to the Holy 
Spirit working through one man, Kes Daffa Djamo. His story is worth telling here. 


Kes Daffa Djamo 


When the Italians invaded Ethiopia, the Swedish Evangelical missionaries 
had to leave Ethiopia. The German missionaries, however, continued for a few 
years with the hearty blessing of the Italian government. A few years later, about 
1935 or 1936 the English, joining with growing Ethiopian guerrilla forces, invaded 
Ethiopia from the south and the west. Now it was the German missionaries who 
had to flee. The day came for the director of the mission to leave. I was told that 
as he ate his last meal in Aira he was crying. “Who would take care of the several 
hundred Christians after the missionaries left? Who would conduct worship 
services for them after the missionaries left?” he cried out. An Ethiopian servant 
woman who was waiting on the table during the meal said to him, “Why don’t you 
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ordain someone before you go?” The director said, “Whom would you suggest?” 
She said, “Why not Daffa Djamo? He has been with you for the last several years 
as you went from place to place, taking care of your mule and carrying your things. 
He has heard all your sermons.” The director thought about it and decided to take 
the woman’s advice. Calling Daffa Djamo into the room, he ordained him and then 
left Aira. Daffa felt the burden of his ordination and began to visit the small 
gatherings of Protestant Christians scattered around Wallega. He was persecuted 
and discriminated against by the Orthodox priests and government officialdom, but 
the people heard him. A movement to Christ began. Congregations were formed 
not only in the area of the Hermannsburg Lutheran Mission but in the Swedish 
Evangelical Mission area as well. When the missionaries returned they found over 
six thousand adherents whereas when they left the number of adherents could be 
counted in the hundreds. 

Whether the story I have just told is true in every respect, I have no way 
of knowing. It is the story told to me and I have repeated it here. What I do 
know from first hand observation is that a mass movement was in progress in the 
area and Kes Daffa Djamo was the moving force within it. By the time of my visit 
the SEM had already ordained several men as pastors but in 1944 there were only 
a few ordained Protestant pastors in all Ethiopia. Kes Badima Yalew, an Orthodox 
priest who served the Mekane Yesus congregation in Addis Ababa, Kes Daffa 
Dyjamo, the leader of the Wallega Christians, and two men in the Bethel Church 
(the Presbyterian church), Kes Mammo Chorqa and Kes Gidada Solan, both of 
whom resided in Dembi Dolo, a town in southwest Ethiopia. 

Wisely, the SEM and HLM missionaries, when they returned to Ethiopia, 
did not try to interfere with the mass movement. Instead they concentrated their 
ministry on Bible teaching, educational work and medical services (clinics and a 
hospital). At first the dividing line between congregational work and mission work 
was quite clearly drawn but after some years the missionaries were invited to serve 
also in the congregations. By the time of my visit the dividing line was not as rigid 
as it had been. 

The congregations were loosely linked into what was known as the 
Conference of Ethiopian Evangelical Churches (CEEC). This organization was 
organized in 1944. Although not recognized as a church, the CEEC was 
represented before the Ethiopian government by the Mekane Yesus congregation 
in Addis Ababa - especially when instances of persecution of individual Christians 
and church burnings or closings by the Orthodox Church or government 
officialdom took place. 
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Another thing that I learned from my trip was that the Ethiopian 
Evangelical Church Mekane Yesus was already known among the Wallega 
Christians. We were forming a church at a God appointed kairos, a time when the 
very idea of having their own church gripped the hearts of protestant Ethiopians. 


Registering Property in the Name of the EECMY 

Very early in the process of writing the constitution and forming the 
EECMY I realized that the question of property ownership was crucial to the 
formation of a Protestant Church in Ethiopia. Once the EECMY could buy, own 
and maintain property in its own name, its recognition would be reassured. The 
courts and therefore the government would be obliged to honor and protect the 
church even as it had to protect the property of the Orthodox Church. But the 
law of the land was quite clear. Ethiopian citizens and Ethiopian businesses could 
own land, but foreigners could not unless they registered as Ethiopian citizens or 
as Ethiopian businesses. The only exception was if the emperor gave a special 
dispensation to a foreigner to own land. As for a church, the only church 
recognized as Ethiopian was the Orthodox Church which was intentionally called 
the Ethiopian Orthodox Church. It claimed to be the only true Ethiopian church, 
all others were not Ethiopian and therefore not entitled to recognition. 

At the April meeting the question of property ownership was a troublesome 
issue. Even before the meeting I had faced this problem with reference to the 
ownership of land for a seminary, a literature program and the EECMY English 
speaking congregation. I also faced the problem with reference to the American 
Lutheran Mission headquarters if we were to have our headquarters in Addis 
Ababa. I was determined that whatever we bought would be registered in the 
name of the EECMY. 

In May or June I was sitting at my desk in Casa Inches working on my next 
Sunday’s sermon when the telephone rang. It was Ato Emmanuel Gebre Sillassie 
calling about a piece of land that was for sale. Just the night before I had prayed 
about obtaining land - but no suitable place seemed to be available. All land was 
either in use or was owned by someone who did not want to sell. Time was 
passing. The home board was pressing me. So also were the new ALC 
missionaries who had arrived in Ethiopia. Emmanuel’s call was a direct answer to 
my prayer. 

Emmanuel asked me if I had about 93, 126 Ethiopian birr (2 Ethiopian birr 
equaled US $1.00 at that time) which I could make available by two o’clock that 
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afternoon. I quickly checked the mission bank book and said that I couldmake the 
payment. But, I said that I would have to see the land first. Emmanuel could 
sense the hesitancy in my voice. He readily agreed, telling me to be ready for him 
in ten minutes. He said that he would explain everything to me when he picked me 
up in his car. 

Ten minutes later we were headed toward the southern part of Addis 
Ababa. We drove to Mexico Square, south along the eastern fringe of the airport 
and then over the bumpiest road I have been on, past the Coffee Board, Mekanissa 
village and the liquor factory, across a rotten, half fallen in bridge and up the road 
about three hundred yards. The road consisted of large, jagged stones without any 
gravel or sand covering them. 

We got out of the car and began to walk along the bank of the Akaki river. 
The property was at least half a mile long and about three hundred yards wide. 
It sloped up from the river. It was devoid of trees except for a few Eucalyptus 
trees on the northern and southern ends. The soil was mainly chicka, that is, a 
gummy mud which during the dry season cracks and is very hard yet during the 
wet season, 1s like putty mixed with glue. Except for the soil the land seemed 
perfect for our needs. The first section could be used as the ELM headquarters 
property (40,000 square meters), a second section for the joint literature program 
(20,000 square meters) and the third section for the EECMY seminary (101,958 
square meters). 

Emmanuel said that the property was owned by a rich Arab trader. This 
trader had invested unwisely and now had to have 95,000 Ethiopian birr by that 
afternoon. Normally, for the 161,958 square meters of land the trader would ask 
about 400 to 500 thousand birr, that is, if he were willing to sell. Now, because 
of his urgent need, he would sell it for a much reduced price. Then, Ato 
Emmanuel said that I would have to make up my mind immediately. I could not 
wait. 

I had no time to check with Rudy Wendel or Bill Wright, the two other 
missionaries in Ethiopia at that time. I had to take a decision right then. I went 
to the Bank of Ethiopia and drew out 95,000 Birr and gave it to Ato Emmanuel. 
Then I placed in the mission safe an IOU note stating that I had drawn this money 
to pay for the land. If my action was not approved by Dr. Fricke and the American 
Lutheran Church I would pay back the amount at 3% interest in monthly 
installments. 
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Selassie to pay to the Arab trader. Since the {y 4 
EECMY as yet could not own land and since ! 
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until such time as the EECMY was legally capable of owning land. At that time 
the land should be transferred to the EECMY with no charge for either holding 
the land on behalf of the EECMY or transferring it to the church. 

Shortly after the purchase of the land, a dedication ceremony was held on 
a Sunday afternoon. Plans were made for buildings and necessary access roads. 
It was agreed that 40,000 square meters should be assigned for the American 
Lutheran Mission headquarters, 20,000 square meters as the Yemisrach Dimts 
property and the remainder, 101,958 square meters for the EECMY seminary. 
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I had to obtain approval from the three other Lutheran missions for the 
purchase of the Yemisrach Dimts and seminary property, since each of them was 
to pay one fourth of the cost of the land. This was readily obtained from the 
Swedish Evangelical Lutheran Mission and the Hermanssburg Lutheran Mission, 
but the Norwegian Lutheran Mission objected to the size of the seminary plot. Mr. 
Lintjorn, its director, and his fellow missionaries argued that at the very most forty 
thousand square meters would be ample. In fact, they favored 20,000 square 
meters. I remained adamant, however. Too often I had experienced that later 
developments led to regret for not purchasing more land for institutions at the 
beginning when land was cheap and readily available. Furthermore, the NLM 
missionaries argued that they were establishing a seminary at Awasa for training 
their lay leaders and therefore did not see building an EECMY seminary as high 
priority. For this reason, the NLM did not pay its share of the cost of the 
seminary land for several years. I had to carry the amount due in the ALC 
accounts receivable for a long time. 

But let me continue my account of the purchase of property in Addis Ababa. 
More than two years passed. Then I heard rumblings of a major dispute raging in 
the Mekane Yesus church. Ato Hagos Twolde Medhin and several others 
accused Kes Badima and Ato Emmanuel of trying to get rich in property at the 
expense of the Ethiopian Lutheran Mission. They maintained the two men were 
doing nothing (in fact, they went so far as to say that they opposed anything more 
being done) to get government 
permission for the ELM to have the 
Esg property registered in it name. 
RA: E Emmanuel and Badima said nothing 
of this to me, but I heard the story 
| from other sources. 

About this time, a man who was 
a friend of Ato Emmanuel Gebre 
Sillassie and Kes Badima was made 
mayor of Addis Ababa. Emmanuel 
¥ worked with His Majesty and this 
man to have me declared as one 
| who was permitted to own property 
in Ethiopia. When this was 
accomplished the property and the 
land which I had 
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purchased for the Good Shepherd School were registered in my name. This, also 
allowed me to register the properties in Dessie, Wuchali and Waldia in my name 
as well. Suddenly, I became a very wealthy man, as far as property was concerned. 

In 1965, when the EECMY became recognized throughout Ethiopia for its 
adult literacy program I transferred all the property registered in my name to the 
EECMY. The Church had finally become legally recognized as a bonafide 
indigenous church, entitled to the protection of the government and to own land. 
The struggle for Church recognition by the Ethiopian government had taken six 
years, but it was worth it. From the beginning the Church was recognized to be 
truly indigenous, a Protestant Church of Ethiopia. 

Under the Marxist government during the late 1970s and early 1980s the 
government forced the EECMY to drop the first word, Ethiopian, from its name, 
but this prevailed only officially and then only until the Marxist government was 
overthrown. Today, once more the Church is called the Ethiopian Evangelical 
Church Mekane Yesus. 


The Ethiopian Evangelical Church Mekane Yesus Established 

In January, 1959, we called for an assembly of Ethiopian representatives 
from the four missions. We convened at nine a.m. in the school house of the 
Mekane Yesus Church. Kes Badima led the opening service and I preached the 
sermon. I used the text, Psalm 127:1 “Unless the Lord builds the house, those 
who build it labor in vain. Unless the Lord guards the city, the guard keeps watch 
in vain.” 

Ato Emmanuel officially opened the meeting and then called on me as the 
first order of business to present the compromise resolutions I had prepared 
dealing with the property issue. I stood up to go to the podium when Kes Daffa 
Djamo of the Western Synod stood up and demanded the right to speak first. Of 
course, I yielded. 

Kes Daffa said, (Here I give you the words as they were translated to me) 
“We of the Western Synod hereby agree to and accept the constitution of the 
EECMY as it is. If any changes are to be made, may they be made only by our 
grandchildren.” Then he sat down. 

You can imagine our surprise and astonishment. In fact, Ato Emmanuel 
adjourned the meeting for morning coffee. During the break, I heard the following 
story. 

One of the larger congregations (over 1,000 members) in the Western 
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Synod worshiped in a building that was built on land owned by a member of the 
congregation. The pastor was a nephew of the man who owned the property. 
About two months before our assembly convened, it was discovered by the 
congregation that their pastor had taken a young, pretty girl to be his second wife. 
Immediately the congregation and synod officials ordered him to put aside the 
second wife and make a public confession before the congregation. When the 
pastor refused, the congregation and the synod executive committee 
excommunicated him. Immediately he and his uncle closed the church building so 
that the congregation could not worship in it. When the congregation and later the 
synod went to court to protest, they were told that they had no claim. This 
experience opened the eyes of Kes Daffa and the rest of the Western Synod 
delegates. Property should and must be registered in the name of the Ethiopian 
Evangelical Church Mekane Yesus. So you see how the Lord worked in the 
formation of the EECMY. 

The rest of the meeting was more or less perfunctory. The EECMY was 
declared duly constituted, Ato Emmanuel Gebre Sillassie was elected president, 
I was elected vice-president, Ato Hagos Legesse was elected secretary. 


The Kambata Synod 

During the year 1959 the officers did not convene very often. Business 
remained at a minimum. One afternoon a delegation from Kambata met with the 
church leaders plus Kes Badima Yalew to explore the possibility of joining the 
EECMY. They represented the break away group from the Sudan Interior 
Mission work in Kambata. A mass movement had taken place in their area during 
the war while the SIM missionaries were out of the country. After the war the 
missionaries returned and immediately took control of the indigenous Christians. 
A number of Ethiopians rebelled and now came to the EECMY to see if they could 
find a place in our fellowship. 

We assured them that they were welcome to join the EECMY, but stated 
that before we would accept them there were many questions that needed to be 
answered. To that end we deputed Ato Jaleta Jafro to make a tour of their area 
and then report back to the officers. To make a long story short, we ultimately 
invited the Danish mission to open work among them. Later, the Kambata 
Christians joined the EECMY as the Kambata Synod. 
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The EECMY First Assembly 

So the ETHIOPIAN EVANGELICAL CHURCH MEKANE YESUS was 
established to the glory of God. When constituted as a church the membership 
was estimated at 18,000 baptized members. It could have been 17,000 or 19,000 
or even 20,000. No one knew at that time, just as no one knows the exact number 
of members in the EECMY today. It is estimated that there are 2,500,000 
members now in the Church. Who knows? The point is that the Lord has blessed 
the EECMY immensely - and continues to bless it each year. It was born at the 
right time, in God’s own time. It is serving not only for the salvation of millions 
through the EECMY but also through the reformation that is taking place in the 
Orthodox Church of Ethiopia partly because of the challenge of the EECMY. 


Formative Programs of the EECMY 


Because of the great diversity among the missions that formed the EECMY 
in both theology and practice, it was necessary to constitute a church that was very 
loose in polity and structure. Financial support was synodical, coming from the 
various missions. The Hermannsburg Lutheran Mission tended to be autocratic 
with direction coming from a director on the field and a mission director in 
Germany. The Norwegian Lutheran Mission embraced a lay ministry that was run 
by Director Vogan in Norway. This Norwegian lay movement transferred its 
suspicion of the established Norwegian church and its clergy to the field in 
Ethiopia. The Swedish Evangelical Mission was quite democratic, but at the same 
time, as a member of the Lutheran Church in Sweden, believed in a pastoral 
ministry with apostolic succession. All these beliefs and practices, and many more, 
had been planted among the Ethiopian adherents of the three missions. As a 
consequence, in the beginning the EECMY, although much cherished by 
Ethiopians and missionaries alike, was a loose federation that tended to pull apart. 

However, there were three programs built into the EECMY which I felt 
would bring the EECMY together ina healthy way. I believed that ifthe EECMY 
had a unified literature program, a common seminary and a central high school, 
the end result would be that the church would grow together. Therefore, the 
constitution provided for the establishment of a common literature program and 
a common seminary. A secondary school was already in existence and running at 
Debre Zeit, a town 47 kilometers south of Addis Ababa. 


The Lutheran Secondary School at Debre Zeit 
i pamer y. While still 
in India,I 
received an 
official 
invitation 
for the ELM 
y= to join the 
= | Debre Zeit 
U Board as a 
i Supporting 
“=, mission. I 
Co did not even 
tees ta answer that 
entua letter. 
About three 
weeks after 
our arrival in Addis Ababa, the Board convened at the home of a Hermannsburg 
Lutheran mission layman who was employed in the German embassy. I was 
invited to attend. At the beginning of the meeting I became aware of reasons why 
the ALC was invited to join as a supporting mission: one, there was a shortage of 
money to build up and run the school; and, two, there was an intense dislike and 
mistrust between the Norwegian and Hermannsburg Lutheran missionaries serving 
on the Board. 

The school building and staff houses had been designed by Mr. Eknor, a 
Swedish architect teaching in the Swedish Institute in Addis Ababa. These had 
been built with funds given by the Lutheran World Federation. Yet to be built 
were the boys’ and girls’ dormitories and the chapel. This, the members of the 
Board hoped the ALC would undertake to fund. In fact, the meeting had hardly 
convened when a plea to this effect was made to me. Secondly, running the 
school was costing more than the missions had anticipated. If the ALC joined 
there would be more income and each mission would have to pay less as its share. 

However, the more urgent need was for the ALC to provide a teacher who 
also could serve as director for the school. Oscar Nydal was the director at that 
time. I felt he was doing a good job. The Hermannsburg Lutheran Mission 
members on the Board did not agree. Throughout the meeting they picked on him. 
They found fault with almost everything Nydal did as director. Several times 
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during the meeting I had to intervene in arguments, siding sometimes with Nydal 
and the Norwegians and at other times with the Germans. I tried to be fair and 
even handed. At the end of the meeting an official request was made to me for 
the ALC to supply a director for the school, beginning in 1958. This request I 
forwarded to Dr. Fricke, who immediately began recruiting for the position. 
However, I did not notify the Debre Zeit Board of the ELC’s intention to join until 
the January meeting. 

Bill and Mary Wright soon arrived accompanied by their three children, 
Katherine (Kathy), their oldest daughter, William (Billy), their oldest son and 
Timothy (Timmy). They had one more son, Jeffery, while living in Debre Zeit. 
The Wrights came for three years so they did not attend language school. 

On moving to Debre Zeit after they arrived, Bill immediately began 
teaching. When the Nydals went to Norway on furlough, Bill was made director. 
For three years he did a creditable job. Bill had a sense of humor, laughed and 
cracked jokes much of the time, knew what constituted good education, was a firm 
disciplinarian, and liked the students. The students came to like and respect him, 
and Board meetings went very well. Bils big problem was impatience with 
Ethiopian government officials with whom he continually had to deal. They got 
on his nerves, but he controlled himself so that things went smoothly for the next 
three years. 

p Ts Having to deal with 

ET govemment, Bill came to Addis 
Ababa almost every week. He drove 
to Addis Ababa in the morning, did his 
-business in the Ministry of Education 
A and then came to our pas ete for 


= B cat, he would come to our house and 
: — © ask, “What are you having for 
= lunch?” If it was not something he 
| s liked, he would go the Hesterman’s 
Bill, Mary, Katherine, Billie, Timothy Wright house and eat there. 

The Debre Zeit high school 
enrollment was about 95 students in grades eight to twelve. They came from all 
over Ethiopia. At that time there were only three other government high schools 
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in Ethiopia. Many of the students we educated in Debre Zeit later held important 
positions in the Ethiopian government and society. I estimate about 65% were 
boys and 35% were girls. Most of the scholarship students were from EECMY 
congregations. Debre Zeit provided the EECMY with a well educated leadership. 
Many of the students entered the university after graduating from our high school. 
The service of this high school to the people and government of Ethiopia and to 
the EECMY cannot be evaluated too highly. 

Debre Zeit was a unique town. South of it was the headquarters of the 
Ethiopian Air Force, including the airport. Here the Ethiopian fighter planes were 
based. This air force later played a key role in the overthrow of His Majesty’s 
Government and in the armed force which kept the communist regime in power for 
19 years. 

To the east of Debre Zeit were three of the four crater lakes of that area. 
The fourth was north of Debre Zeit. Around this lake were many Ethiopian 
dwellings and two or three hotels. Here we used to stop for a cold coca cola or 
a dish of ice cream. Along the southern sides of the three lakes to the east of 
Debre Zeit were houses and a large, modern hotel. At the lake with the hotel we 
sometimes went fishing for tilapia and cat fish, both mighty good eating. The 
fourth lake, however, was different. It was a place reserved for His Majesty’s 
hunting - that is, the shooting of Egyptian geese and wild duck. 

As new comers to Ethiopia we did not know that this fourth lake was a 
reserved hunting area. One Saturday Alf Ringvold, Bud Hesterman and I drove 
to Debre Zeit early in the morning. There we picked up Bill Wright and drove to 
this fourth lake, a lake I had just discovered the week before. We looked down the 
sloping bank at the water and there saw a number of Egyptian geese and some 
duck. Carefully we made our plans. Ringvold and Hesterman would sneak down 
the bank on the west side and Wnght and I would go around the lake and come in 
from the east. This we did. 

Sneaking up to the water, Wright and I were hardly in position when 
Ringvold or Hesterman shot at a goose. Before we could shoot, however, four 
Ethiopians carrying rifles came walking down the hill in back of us. They asked 
us who we were and whether we had special permits to shoot at this lake. To this 
we answered, “No, but we all have hunting licenses.” We produced our hunting 
licenses, but that made no difference. These four men were game wardens and 
promptly arrested all four of us. Just think, two thirds of the Ethiopian Lutheran 
Mission was under arrest. 

To make a long story short, we were taken to the office of the local 


governor and made to await his pleasure. The office was beside the high school 
compound. There we waited and waited. Finally, the governor called us to his 
office. He looked at us for awhile and then said, with a stern look on his face, 
“Shooting His Majesty’s geese is strictly forbidden.” To this we plead ignorance. 
After another short interval the governor said, “I see that you are connected with 
the high school that is next to my office. Is the school a good one?” “Of course,” 
we replied. Another pause. “I have a nephew for whom we need a seat ina high 
school. He is just beginning,” the governor said. Bill and I caught his meaning. 
After a hurried consultation among ourselves, Bill said that it just so happened 
there was a vacancy in 9" grade and if the governor’s nephew came to Bill on 
Monday, Bill would see about enrolling him in the school. Immediately the 
governor began to smile and asked us whether he could serve us some coffee of 
tea. As we drank our coffee, the governor informed us that as we were new to 
Ethiopia and did not know better, no charges against us would be made. We could 
go at any time. That was the closest I ever came to giving a bribe in all the years 
of my missionary career. 

The point I make here is that by bringing the brightest of our youth from 
all over Ethiopia to study and live together for four years helped break down the 
linguistic, tribal and cultural differences that separated them. Later, when they 
took their places in government, society and church the bonds of friendship and 
mutual trust cultivated while at Debre Zeit tended to bind them together in thought 
and action. This not only pertained to the EECMY students, but also it tended to 
build trust and cooperation between the EECMY and Orthodox students. 


The Yemisrach Dimts Program 

The English translation of Yemisrach Dimts is Gospel Sound or Voice of 
the Gospel. This program was actually started by the Norwegian Lutheran 
Mission. NLM, being a mission that began work in Ethiopia in 1948, had urgent 
need for all kinds of Christian literature. As the NLM did not have any committed, 
competent writers, composers of hymns and liturgists among its members, it was 
imperative that they employ competent Ethiopians to supply the mission with the 
written materials needed. They were fortunate in finding a young man, Amari 
Mamo, who had a gift for that type of work. 

Amari Mamo seemed like a shy, retiring young man when first met, but, 
when one came to know him, one discovered that he was a hard working, 
intelligent person who was, at the same time, stubborn and prone to take personal 
affront. Amari was the main translator for the NLM literature program. He was 
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the person, along with Hagos Legese, who translated the English draft of the 
EECMY constitution into Amharic. 

The Swedish Evangelical Mission also had a literature program which was 
headed by the Swedish missionary, Rev. Persson. This program conerned itself 
more with distribution and sale of materials, although occasionally new materials 
were published. Our mission had to start from scratch. We needed everything. 
An urgent need was for liturgies for Sunday worship, weddings, funerals, house 
blessings, evening and morning prayers, etc. 

So it was that even before the formation of the EECMY the NLM, SEM, 
HLM and ELM came together to plan a joint literature program. The formation 
of the EECMY and my purchase of ample land in Addis Ababa lent impetus to our 
meetings. The Norwegians, again raised objection to buying 20,000 square meters 
of land for the Yemisrach Dimts program. They felt that land just sufficient for a 
headquarters building should be enough. When I pointed out that we need to build 
a headquarters building and a residence or two, they finally agreed. 

Initially we built a combination storehouse//showroom/office building plus 
one residence. Rev. Thor Persson was put in narge of the distribution program 
ae zenam and Aman Mamo was 

"=: employed as the chief 
translator. The work of 
Yemisrach Dimts went 
fairly smoothly through 

MP 1961. Rev. Persson did 
a his job and Amari Mamo 
oe did his, although Amari 
f Mamo refused to work 
Eon in the 
i ža headquarter’s building. 
Yemisrach Dimts Office & Storeroems Major problems 

developed in 1963 and 
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1964 - but this I reserve until later. 

The Yemisrach Dimts program had four foci: 1. translation and publishing 
of literature for use by the entire EECMY; 2. translation and publishing of material 
for use by a specific synod; 3. the supply of books and materials to individuals and 
congregations; and 4. distribution of literature in the synods of the EECMY. All 
of these, except for number two above, meant that EECMY members to the south, 
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west, north and east read and used the same literature. As to point number two 
above, since all books and materials were on display in the YD showroom for 
anyone to see and purchase, specific synod books and materials soon became 
known throughout the church. We were confident that this ultimately would bring 
the synods together. When people worship together, pray together, study together 
and read the same books they ultimately will be together. 

Our problem was the small size of the book storage facility. It was not 
large enough. As impressive as the Yemisrach Dimts storage facility was when it 
was first built, within two years it proved to be inadequate. As Yemisrach Dimts 
developed our storage facility became over crowded. 


The EECMY Seminary - Its Beginning 
There was theological training among the Lutheran missions long before the 
establishment of the Ethiopian Evangelical Church Mekane Yesus. In fact, when 
the Swedish Evangelical Mission first arrived in Asmara, Eritrea, its work 
consisted mainly of three things: 1. visiting the slave markets to buy slaves in order 
to liberate them; 2. teaching the Gospel to those that had been freed so that they 
could witness to the Lord Jesus Christ on their return to Gallaland; and 3. giving 
theological training to some of the freed slaves so that they could teach the Gospel 
to their own people when they returned to Gallaland. For example, Onesimus was 
not only taught in Eritrea but was even sent to Sweden. When he came back from 
Sweden he, together with his wife and another women, returned to his home in 
western Ethiopia. He settled at Nedjo where he nurtured the first evangelical 
Christians until his 
: 1 § death. His translation 
T P14 of portions of the 
Bible into Oromo 
made the Gospel in 
their own tongue 
ies A available for the first 
ea time to his people. 













At the time 

Trudy and I arrived 

A | | in Ethiopia the SEM 
[7 : t Band GHLM had 
Blt-@en. dilandi Bel Eipooled their 
Graduation - Future Pastors of the EECMY missionary resources 
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to run a theological training program in Nak’amet. I am not certain as to the 
number but quite a few men were being trained to be pastors. Among those being 
trained was Gudena Tumsa who became an ordained pastor, the General Secretary 
of the EECMY and still later was put to death by the Communist regime that ruled 
Ethiopia for nineteen years. Rev. Gustav Aren was one of the teachers in this 
program. I believe it was in 1959 or 1960 that the class graduated. I attended the 
graduation and ordination of the graduates as pastors which followed immediately 
thereafter. 

The Norwegian Lutheran Mission also had its own training programs. 
These later became institutionalized in a lower academic seminary which was 
located in Awasa. The NLM trained its congregational leaders separate from the 
other synods and missions for more than twenty years after the formation of the 
EECMY. In fact, I believe that the NLM still trains persons for congregational 
leadership at the primary level in its own institutions. Only a select few who have 
proved themselves through their ministry in congregations are later sent to the 
Mekane Yesus seminary in Addis Ababa for more advanced training. It is 
significant that two of the NLM pastors have later served as presidents of the 
EECMY. 

The establishment of a common seminary for all the synods of the EECMY 
was imperative. Therefore, even as I was writing the constitution for the EECMY 
I talked of the need for a seminary. As the GHLM and SEM were amenable to the 
idea, we formed a committee in 1958 for its establishment. The NLM was invited 
and included as a full member in the committee even though it indicated from the 
beginning that it did not intend to participate in the financial support of the 
seminary. | 

The purchase of the land for the ELM headquarters and the allocation of 
more than 100,000 square meters as the site for the seminary served as a strong 
incentive for getting the seminary started. But I can still hear Mr. Lindjorn saying, 
“Twenty thousand square meters of land will be ample for the seminary.” 

Alf Ringvold, our ELM architect and builder, began to draw plans for the 
seminary. Initially we planned three classroom buildings (one large building to 
house the library and two buildings with two rooms in each to use as classrooms, 
four professors’ residences and several buildings at the far end of the property to 
serve as a dining hall and residences for the students. 

From the beginning, Alf faced an architectural challenge. The entire area 
was covered by chicka two to eight meters deep. This soil, when dry, is like rock 
and full of deep cracks. When wet, however, it turns to a sticky gumbo that 
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swells and shifts. During the rainy season it was difficult, ifnot impossible, to walk 
on the chicka. In the countryside there were many stories of trucks and busses 
which became completely submerged in chicka holes in the roads during the rainy 
season. 

Even if we could build the foundations on good soil, the problem remained 
as what would happen to the floors if they were free floating. They would rise, fall 
and move with the chicka. After much thought, Alf felt that there were two ways 
to beat the movement of chicka: one way was to float each building on a solid 
concrete slab so that the whole building would move with the chicka - walls and 
floors together; the other way was to design the buildings so that the floors 
between the foundation walls were unattached to the walls. This would leave the 
walls solid and intact while permitting the floors to rise, fall and move as the chicka 
swelled or shrank. He chose the second alternative. Later, we (Alf and I) came 
to regret this decision when we found that the floors of the buildings rose and sank 
as much as two to three inches, leaving an unsightly and often dirty mess in the 
classrooms. 

After about a year of planning, the seminary started with a number of 
students from the Synod of the West, the Central Synod and the Synod of the 

North in attendance. The seminary was 

sie’ first housed in an old building on the SEM 

geen) Entoto compound. Rev. Gustav Aren was 

“ASSA principal and Rev. Lowell Hesterman, 

=, dois from the ALM, served as one of the 

+f, teachers. I believe that there were twelve 

_* “gga to fifteen students enrolled in the seminary 

= agg] although I may be mistaken. When the 

: A seminary buildings were completed on the 

ee = ea Mekanisa_ site, the seminary was 
Ca alia à transferred to Mekanisa. 

Ra During this period the church in 

s& Adua brought a young Orthodox priest 

= i i into its congregation. Kes Tsehai was a 

RE sincere Christian. It was decided by the 

: z congregation and teacher training school 
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siete to call Kes Tsehai as pastor. Although we 
Lowell & Claire Hesterman and Family did not re-ordain him, we felt it was 
necessary that Tsehai be given instruction in Lutheran theology. He was therefore 


brought to Addis Ababa and tutored privately by a number of missionaries. I was 
one of them. | directed Tsehai’s study in dogmatics and the Lutheran Confessions. 
I found Tsehai to be an avid reader (although his English was poor at that time) a 
good listener and a perceptive student. He thought for himself as a mature student 
of the Gospel. Later, when he was installed and served as the pastor of the Adua 
congregation and still later of the mission congregation in Gondar, his independent, 
critical yet steadfast faith proved to be a tower of strength for his people. 
In Adua, for instance, when a young, orthodox priest declared him to be 
a heretic who should be killed, Kes Tsehai took it in stride and kept on with his 
ministry. He was bothered by the accusations made against him but remained 
steadfast in his ministry. I remember visiting the Adua congregation one Sunday. 
After the service we were 
yaa standing outside talking when the 
ses orthodox priest passed by on the 
ve road. He sneeringly made a 
derogatory remark against Kes 
Tsehat to which Tsehai 
responded quietly and politely 
yet firmly as an ambassador of 
Christ should. 
By mid 1961 the Mekane 
Yesus Seminary was firmly 
-> established. Even though it was 
| & still small in size, I was confident 
FF = that it would grow and become a 
pae $7 strong influence in bringing the 
= — - synods of the EECMY together 
into one organic fellowship. 
Men, and later women, who live together for four years, who study together, who 
attend classes together, who eat together and who play together cannot continue 
to think of each other as infidels, heretics or strangers in the Kingdom of God. 








Kes Tsehai Outside the Adua Churh 


The EECMY Becomes a Member of the Lutheran World Federation 
The formation of the EECMY and its constituting assembly in January, 
1959, was welcomed by the participating missions. Even the NLM director, Mr. 
Vogen, in Norway welcomed its formation. I should note here that the Swedish 
Mission True Lovers of the Bible at the last minute decided not to join the 
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EECMY. It formed its own church. This division remains to this day. 

The Lutheran World Federation initially viewed the efforts to form a 
church with some skepticism. Dr. Arne Sovik initially wrote me a rather skeptical 
letter, giving me all kinds of advice. Later, when I sent him a first draft of the 
constitution he raised several objections. For example, he strongly objected to the 
article which permitted the EECMY to elect a layman as president. “This just 1s 
not done!” he wrote. Arne Sovik also felt that the constitution provided more for 
the formation of a federation of churches than for the formation of a church. 
However, when the EECMY was finally constituted the LWF responded by 
making it a member of the LWF. I believe this took place in 1960. The Mekane 
Yesus Church in Addis Ababa was already a member congregation before the 
EECMY was formed. This membership of a congregation was terminated when 
the EECMY became a member. 

Recognition by the Lutheran World Federation was important for the 
EECMY. It gave the new church identity and status among other Lutheran 
churches, especially in Africa. It opened a channel for funding other than by the 
constituting missions. It provided a means for obtaining scholarships for Ethiopian 
students to study abroad. It enabled a common approach by the LWF member 
churches to problems faced by the EECMY. It united Ethiopian Christians with 
others around the world in the love and fellowship of Jesus Christ. And later, when 
persecution of EECMY members broke out, the Lutheran World Federation 
served as a powerful advocate of the EECMY 


LWFE Scholarships 

Ato Ezra Gebre Medhin and Ato Ephrahem Isaac were two of the first 
students to be recommended by the EECMY for LWF scholarships. The LWF 
granted scholarships to the two men to study at Luther Seminary in St. Paul, 
Minnesota. We received good reports about their studies and, after the 
second year, had them return to Ethiopia for a semester in order to renew their ties 
with their home church and their families. 

Ezra Gebre Medhin was a quiet, studious person. Everyone liked him. 
Ephrahem Isaac was the opposite. On his return he began to criticize missionaries 
and the EECMY leaders. He was a talented musician and began to promote 
buying a pipe organ for the Mekane Yesus congregation in Addis Ababa. He also 
organized and directed a large choir which presented Handel’ s Messiah in the city 


hall. The choir was surprisingly good. Ephrahem established quite a reputation 
in Addis Ababa. 
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The two men returned to the USA to finish their studies. After completing 
them, Ezra returned to Ethiopia but Ephrahem stayed in the USA. He was born 
a Fellasha Jew but converted to the Christian faith as a young man. Now he 
reverted to Judaism, studied for a doctorate at Harvard University and ultimately 
joined its staff. 
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Radio Voice of the Gospel 


The LWF ministry through Radio Voice of the Gospel was a consequence 
of the Holy Spirit working in three groups of people at the same time: the Lutheran 
World Federation (LWF), the Near East Council of Churches (NECC) and the 
Ethiopian Lutheran Mission (ELM). 

In the LWF Dr. Fridtjov Birkeli was the director of the LWF Department 
of World Mission. Dr. Arne Sovik and Dr. Sigurd Aske were his assistants. A 
year or two before, while he was touring in Africa Dr. Birkeli realized that radio 
was the best way to make the Gospel known to the average person. There were 
many obstacles which kept those who witnessed to the Gospel from being heard. 
Especially in Muslim communities it was almost impossible for the Good News of 
Jesus Christ to be heard by ordinary people. It was not allowed. However, 
Birkeli noticed that even the camel caravan drivers listened to portable radios. 
Convinced that he was right, Birkeli began to promote the establishment of a radio 
station by the LWF. 

At the same time, I arrived in Ethiopia. Within three months I became 
frustrated because as a missionary I was not allowed to witness to Ethiopian 
people unless they came to my house or church or invited me into their houses - 
which they seldom did. Only after becoming a good and trusted friend was one 
invited into their homes. I was troubled in heart and mind. Consequently, in 
January, 1958, I wrote to several radio stations in the region of East Africa, asking 
if they would allow the Ethiopian Lutheran Mission to broadcast daily over their 
radio. From Aden, I received a reply that the station was small with a limited 
range and that it was meant only for the people in and around Aden. As these 
people were Muslims the station could not consider Christian broadcasts being 
made over it. From Nairobi I also received a negative reply. I had written that we 
would want to make broadcasts in the Amharic language. The Nairobi station 
replied that they did not have time slots open for broadcasts in languages other 
than English and Swahili. Furthermore, the station added, a good number of those 
listening were Muslims and might be offended by Christian broadcasts. The Far 
East Radio station in the Philippines was open to our broadcasting over their 
station but the strength of its radio beams at that time would not reach Ethiopia. 
Radio Cairo did not bother to answer. I became even more frustrated. 

One day I received an invitation from the Director of the Sudan Interior 
Mission, Mr. Ohman, who was serving at that time as chairman of the Protestant 
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Intermissions Committee. I was invited to the SIM headquarters to meet Rev. Hal 
Fisher of the Near East Christian Council in Beirut who was visiting Ethiopia. He 
would present a proposal that the Protestant Intermission Committee sponsor an 
NECC application before the Ethiopian government for a radio station. I was busy 
and did not want to attend the meeting, but at the last minute decided to go. The 
meeting was in March. 

At the meeting, Harold A. (Hal) Fisher said that the Near East Council of 
Churches had become convinced that the best way to witness to Muslims in the 
Middle East was by radio. Therefore, the decision had been taken by the NECC 
to start a radio station. After study, the NECC had decided that the best site for 
the station would be either Ethiopia or Kenya, Ethiopia being preferred. The high 
elevation of Addis Ababa or Asmara with the Red Sea to the east to reflect the 
Radio beams up and on and the relatively stable government of Emperor Haile 
Selassie made Ethiopia the ideal choice. Hal Fisher’s purpose in meeting with the 
Intermissions Committee was to seek its sponsorship of the NECC application to 
the government for a radio station. Fisher felt confident that the application 
would be viewed favorably because the NECC had in its membership Eastern 
Orthodox Churches. The Ethiopian Orthodox Church, according to Fisher, 
should therefore have no objection to the NECC being permitted to broadcast from 
Ethiopia. 

When Fisher finished making his appeal, Mr. Ohman answered that the 
Intermission Committee had no relations with Orthodox Churches, therefore the 
Committee could not consider sponsoring the NECC application. With that he 
closed the meeting. Everyone left. I stood at the back of the room and noticed 
that Hal Fisher was left alone. On leaving the building, he seemed baffled as to 
where to go or what to do. The SIM mission headquarters building was out of the 
way. There were no buses and no taxis. 

So I got in my car, drove to where Hal Fisher was standing, looking alone 
and forsaken, and asked him ifhe wanted aride. I could see the relief on his face 
as he got into my car. On the way to his hotel I invited him to dinner at our house. 
At dinner I had an opportunity to ask him questions about the radio station the 
NECC wanted to establish. I also shared with him my fruitless efforts to arrange 
for radio broadcasting. 

That was a good evening. I realized that the Lord had been working in His 
own way among the churches of the Near East. As a consequence I decided that, 
if need be, the ALM would sponsor the NECC application, but first I would see 
Ato Emmanuel Gebre Sillassie to see whether or not the Mekane Yesus Church 
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would be willing to act as sponsor. Of course, part of the agreement was that the 
Mekane Yesus Church and the Northern Synod of the projected EECMY would 
have the right to broadcast over the station. 

The next morning Hal Fisher and I called on Emmanuel Gebre Sillassie who 
worked for the British Embassy and lived with his 








) nies 
family in a house on the Embassy compound. Here yh vol $ A g 

he served as special liaison officer with the Ethiopian REF} e ie, ee 
Government. Having laid out the proposal, Hal BRON ak- E 
waited for Emmanuel to make up his mind. He was ,*4 Peg U a ot 


surprised when Ato Emmanuel looked at me and Msg 
asked what I thought. I said that I thought “38 
sponsoring the application of the NECC would be a 

good thing. With that, Emmanuel agreed to act as 
sponsor and gave Hal his assurance that the Mekane 
Yesus congregation would do all it could to get the 
application approved. Hal Fisher returned to Beirut E™™manuel Gebre Sillassie, His 
a happy man and reported that sponsorship was Wife and Son 
assured. 


Two Applications for a Radio Station Are Made to the Imperial 
Ethiopian Government 

In May Dr. Harry Dorman, General Secretary of the NECC, made a formal 
application to the Ethiopian Government. Ato Emmanuel Gebre Sillassie, 
representing the EECMY, and I, representing the Ethiopian Lutheran Mission, 
served as co-sponsors. The NECC application for a radio station at first seemed 
to be progressing well. The fact that several Eastern Orthodox Churches were 
members of the NECC seemed to count in favor of the application - especially with 
the Ethiopian Orthodox members on the committee established by His Majesty to 
examine the application. The channel we used to make the application and further 
it through the intricacies of government politics was the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, H.E. Blattengueta Dawit Ogba-Egzy. He was a member of the Mekane 
Yesus Church in Addis Ababa. Later he was killed in the abortive coupe d’etat 
of December 1960. I found him to be a good and able man. 

This committee, after due consideration, recommended the application and 
forwarded it for consideration by the Crown Council. There the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs found that a majority of the members of the Crown Council were 
against the proposal. Yilma Deresa - Minister of the Treasury - and Mekonen - 
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Minister of Education - were among those opposing the application. They argued 
that it would be difficult to control a foreign owned radio station. Our friend, 
Dawit, therefore, had the application put on the bottom of the pile of matters to 
be considered by the Crown Council, and there it stayed. No decision was taken 
on the application since it did not come up for consideration. 

One day, Ato Emmanuel called me to his office in the British Embassy. He 
told me that the LWF had sent him a letter, asking the EECMY to make an 
application to His Majesty for an LWF sponsored radio station. He did not show 
me the letter. We decided that if another application were made it would further 
the NECC application since a new committee would be appointed to consider both 
applications at the same time. This would serve to take the NECC application off 
the bottom of the pile of matters to be decided by the Crown Council. We also 
decided that I would write to Dr. Dorman, General Secretary of the NECC, 
notifying him of our decision to sponsor both applications and explaining the 
reasons for our decision. 

Ato Emmanuel proceeded to make the application to the Ethiopian 
government and I wrote to Rev. Dorman. This time Emmanuel used three of his 
Majesty’s ministers to sponsor the LWF application - H.E. Ato Emmanuel 
Abraham - recently returned from London where he served as ambassador. On his 
return to Ethiopia, he held the position of Minister for Communication (highways, 
airline, etc.); the Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, and the Minister of Health 
(I believe he was Dejezmach Aberra). The application was made directly to His 
Majesty, who, as Ato Emmanuel predicted, appointed another committee to 
consider both applications. I might add that H.E. Ato Taffera Worg Kidane Wold, 
Minister of the Imperial Court, had received his early education in a Swedish 
Evangelical Mission school. He proved to be helpful. 


The Asmara Consultation 

During the latter part of 1958, the Presbyterian Church, USA, sponsored 
a world meeting on Islam in Asmara. Presbyterian representatives from their 
churches around the world attended as well as specialists on Islam. The American 
Lutheran Church was invited to attend. Since I lived in Addis Ababa, which was 
next door to Asmara, I was asked to represent the ALC at the conference. As 
many delegates to the conference were from churches in the Middle East and also 
members of the NECC, Rev. Dorman called an NECC meeting to be held in 
conjunction with the Conference on Islam. 

In meeting with Dr. Dorman, after the meeting and later at the NECC 
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meeting I stressed two things: 1. The decision of the Ethiopian government was a 
toss up as far as which application would be favored - the NECC application or the 
LWE application. In favor of the NECC application was the Eastern Orthodox 
Churches’ membership in the NECC. In favor of the LWF application was the fact 
that the EECMY, an Ethiopian church, was a member of the LWF and part of the 
application. Although I continually made this point, Dr. Dorman insisted on 
reporting to the NECC that its application was not only the first to be made but 
also that it had by far the better chance of being accepted. 2. Agreement with the 
LWE which guaranteed the rights of the second party to participate in the radio 
station should be worked out and signed before the decision of the Ethiopian 
Government was taken. After the decision was made it would be too late. I 
argued for a partnership between the LWF and the NECC. At first, my argument 
seemed to fall on deaf ears, but by the end of the meeting a resolution was passed 
calling for a meeting in Geneva. 

This resolution was conveyed to Dr Sovik both by Dr. Dorman and by me. 


The Geneva, Switzerland Meeting 

I believe the meeting in Geneva was held the 8" and 9" of June, 1959. I 
was invited to attend. It was my first visit to the LWF. The LWF was housed at 
that time in an old Swiss chalet near the corner of Malignou and Florrisant. Sigurd 
Aske and Arne Sovik met me at the airport and treated me like aking. They took 
me to a restaurant in the Park des Aux Vivres. There Dr. Lundquist met us for 
lunch. I first told them about the application for a radio station which we had made 
on behalf of the LWF with the Ethiopian Government. Until they heard from me 
by letter they were unaware that any application had been made. In fact, the idea 
of a radio station had been approved only in principle by the LWF/CWM in 
Sigtuna, Sweden, in August, 1958 and by the LWF Executive Committee at 
Strasbourg, France, in October, 1958. Subsequently the LWF staff had been 
exploring locations for the radio station in several countries - Liberia, Ethiopia, etc. 
Now, they found that they had an application for a station in Ethiopia with a good 
chance of its being accepted. It seemed they were excited about it but also a bit 
nonplused. I kept stressing four things: 1. Whether they liked it or not an 
application had been made to the Ethiopian Government. Emmanuel Gebre 
Sillassie and I had made it in good faith. They could withdraw the application, but 
that would seriously affect those of us who were in Ethiopia and could possibly 
mean an end to LWF influence in Ethiopia. Certainly, it would mean an end to any 
further efforts by the LWF to build a radio station there. 2. I felt that although the 
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LWE application had a slight edge on the NECC application as far as the Ethiopian 
Government was concerned, the decision of the Government could go either way. 
It was imperative, therefore, that an agreement with the NECC should be made 
which guaranteed the rights and privileges of the second party, no matter which 
organization received the franchise. 3. I suggested that a fair and equitable 
arrangement should allocate radio broadcast time on a 60/40 % basis, the one to 
whom the franchise would be granted to receive 60% of the time and carry 60% 
of the expenses. 4. No matter who party A or B would be, not more than 30 
percent of the programs broadcast should be religious. The remaining 70 percent 
should be educational or news. 

After lunch we went to the LWF headquarters. During the afternoon 
conversations I again brought up the 70-30 ratio for radio programming - 30% 
religious programs and 70% news and educational programs - that is, non religious 
programs. I had heard of this ratio in a special research project for my Ph.D. study 
at Ohio State University. I had taken a minor in communication with an emphasis 
on radio communication in a third world country. Until I made the point, none of 
the others had heard of it. Later, this percentage became a governing rule 
controlling radio broadcasts at the station. 

The next day the first of several meetings was held between the LWF and 
the NECC. As I was not invited to attend, I left for Jerusalem. I had never visited 
the Holy Land and decided to take five days of from work to do so on my way 
home from Geneva. Of this trip I will write more elsewhere as it was a unique 
adventure. 

I heard later that both the LWF and the NECC participants at the meeting 
agreed to a partnership, but neither party was happy about it. The cooperation 
between the two may be promoted as a model for ecumenical action, but I never 
considered it as such. From the beginning there was, what I consider, a mean spirit 
in both parties. This made my role difficult as a neutral, impartial sponsor for the 
two applications with the Ethiopian Government. Both parties talked to me 
confidentially about the other. Throughout I tried to steer a neutral course, 
promoting both applications equally to the best of my ability. 


Made Deputy Director of the LWF Radio Program 

One thing more, both Arne Sovik and Sigurd Aske asked me to resign my 
position with the ELC as mission director and serve as director for the LWF radio 
program. I refused their offer. Later, when I had returned to Ethiopia I received 
a letter from Dr. Theodore Fricke saying that he had been officially approached to 
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have me released from mission service so as to serve as the LWF director for the 
radio ministry. He asked what my feeling was on the matter. I wrote back that I 
had already refused the offer, but that I would be amenable to serve temporarily as 
deputy director in Ethiopia answerable to a director located in Geneva. 

I was officially made Deputy Director in January, 1960. However, during 
the next few months my position as deputy director was rather nebulous. I was 
acting deputy director but I had no director to whom I was answerable. During this 
time the Geneva staff kept debating who should serve as director. The Mekane 
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made director in December, 1960. 


The LWEF Is Granted the Franchise for a Radio Station 

Some months passed. Apart from making enquiries every few weeks and 
repeatedly writing to the LWF and NECC about the progress of the applications, 
I had little to do other than to rent an office in Casa Inches. In November, 1959, 
my family and I went to Langana for a week of vacation. When we returned to 
Addis Ababa, I found an urgent message to call Ato Emmanuel Gebre Sillassie. 
When I telephoned him, he excitedly told me that the franchise to build and run a 
radio station was approved by the Crown Council, that the LWF had been 
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awarded the franchise and that His Imperial Majesty was so pleased at the decision 
that he telephoned Emmanuel Gebre Sillassie at twelve o’clock on the night of 
November 26, 1959 to inform him of it. I was on cloud nine. I did not care which 
organization had received the franchise. I simply rejoiced that the matter had been 
settled and that a franchise had been granted. I dropped everything and went to 
the central post office and sent Sigurd Aske (hereafter I will simply call him Sig) 
a telegraph message. This is the message I sent. 


“MAY JESUS CHRIST BE PRAISED. PRINCIPLE SETTLED BY 
GRAND COUNCIL. FRANCHISE GRANTED LUTHERAN WORLD 
FEDERATION.” HERBERT SCHAEFER 


I have vivid memories of those days. First, I had to call on His Imperial 
Majesty Haile Selassie to receive the message from him directly. The next day I had 
an interview with him. It was very brief - the briefest of all my interviews with 
him. It was the only time I 
visited him that he did not first | 
ask me to tell him about “his , | 
people.” He had a smile on ay 
his face and a twinkle in his J 
eye. After I was seated, he y 
told me that it was with \ 
pleasure that he informed me $ \ Wiig 
that a franchise had been 
granted and that it was the | 
LWE to whom the permission | 
was given to build and run a 
radio station in Ethiopia. He | 
asked me how the NECC ES 
would take the decision. I § rs 
told him that I was certain the The cane pene Has Approv ed the 
NECC would be disappointed LWFApplication for a Radio Station 
but that an agreement had 
been worked out between the LWF and the NECC so that a practical cooperation 
would be achieved. I also assured him that the LWF would be the one responsible 
to His Government for anything and everything broadcast by the station. His 
Majesty then added that there were certain conditions which the LWF would have 
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to accept before the franchise could be implemented. With that he sent me to 
another room to hear the conditions of the franchise in detail from H.E. Taffera 
Word. 

Taffera Worg escorted me to a rather old but very large room in the palace. 
After sitting down at an old, rickety table, he informed me of the following: 1. At 
no time and in no way could the radio station or its broadcasts speak, act or 
broadcast anything that could be considered an attack on Ethiopia, His Majesty, 
the Ethiopian Government or the Orthodox Church, nor could the name of any of 
the four be slandered. 2. The Ethiopian Government should be given priority in 
the selection of a site for the radio antennas. As it was going to build a medium 
wave radio station of its own, it would naturally have first choice of sites. 3. The 
radio station should grant the Orthodox Church of Ethiopia free time to broadcast 
over the air. 4. All programs - especially news programs - should be censored by 
the Ethiopian Government before being broadcast. 

I readily agreed with points one, two and three, but objected to point four. 
I maintained that the LWF should be given the right of self censorship, that is, that 
all broadcasts would be subjected to scrutiny by the station to see that they 
complied with the standards set by the station in 1ts own policy statement. I also 
said that the LWF would submit its by-laws concerning censorship to His Imperial 
Majesty for comment and correction before the station was built. As we could 
come to no agreement on this, Taffera Worq suggested that I put my objections in 
writing when accepting the first three conditions. With that he gave me several 
documents which I filled out sitting at that old table in that dilapidated room while 
he went off somewhere. After about half an hour he returned, collected the 
documents and left. I returned home to Mekanisa. 

On returning home I wrote a detailed letter to Sig Aske. 


Getting the Radio Station Started 

Within two weeks Sigurd Aske arrived in Ethiopia to start official 
negotiations with the Ethiopian Government. Apart from a brief interview with His 
Imperial Majesty, no negotiations were held with the Ethiopian Government at this 
time. Rather, Sig spent his time meeting with church leaders - both Protestant and 
Orthodox, looking at possible sites for the radio antennae and station and meeting 
with me on plans for the radio station and a tentative proposal for the legal 
document that was to be signed with the Ethiopian Government. On his arrival, 
he informed me that he had been appointed director for the LWF radio project - for 
which I was delighted and much relieved. 
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Concerning our interview with His Imperial Majesty, it was the first time 
Sig met Haile Selassie. He was rather nervous. When we arrived at the Jubilee 
palace, His Majesty met us in the reception room. This was a large room the 
entrance of which was covered with bullet proof glass in which two large doors 
were set. Sig and I proceeded to the glass doors, which were closed. I was to the 
right of Sig. We opened the doors and bowed once. Then we entered the room. 
I held the right glass door open and went in, but Sig simply pushed the left door 
open and stepped through. Since the door was ona spring, it swung shut, bumped 
into Sig and knocked him off balance. So much for a graceful entry. Then, when 
we left the audience chamber, we had to bow three times, walking backward all the 
way. Sig, in backing up, began to move to his left and backed into a chair, almost 
falling over. Another goof! 

Before Sig’s arrival he asked me to draw up a draft for a poposal that could 
be used as the legal contract with the Government and a plan for the relationship 
between the radio station and the church studios. This I did. We worked on the 
draft of a legal document several mornings. Sig Aske, however, insisted that he 
would have to submit our work to Dr. Jacobsen, his legal advisor in Geneva. As 
to a proposal for station-church relationships, I presented a modified version of a 
plan I had prepared several years before in my doctoral studies. 

Init I wrote that broadcasts in the different languages should originate and 
be made in the churches of the countries for which they were intended. This 
required that programming studios be built in each language area and local staff be 
trained to make the programs the churches of each area required. The radio station 
should be responsible for three things: 1. the training of persons selected by the 
churches; 2. it would have a say as to the broadcast quality; and 3. have final say 
as to whether or not a program complied with the station’s self censorship 
regulations. However, the station would not be allowed to determine what was 
broadcast and how it was to be broadcast. This should be the responsibility of the 
studios working under the direction of their supporting churches. The studios 
should be funded by their local churches and the radio station by the LWF and its 
supporting agencies. Sig accepted the proposal. 

On Sig’s return to Geneva he worked out an arrangement with Dr. Fricke 
so that I could be appointed Deputy Director for the LWF radio program. 
Onginally, he asked that I be relieved from my duties as director of the Ethiopian 
Lutheran Mission so that I could serve as full time director of the radio program. 
I had answered Fricke’s letter negatively but said that I would be willing to serve 
without pay as deputy director until June of 1961 if Aske served as director. So, 
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in January I became the deputy director of the radio program. 

My first act as deputy director was to rent a house in Casa Inches for the 
Ethiopian headquarters of the radio project. Miss Bittner, a German single woman, 
arrived in Addis Ababa shortly thereafter to serve as secretary. In February Rev. 
Allan Thompson came with his family to Addis Ababa from the U.S.A. to serve as 
administrative director. His first assignment was to select a site for the radio 
antennae. Allan spent most of his time driving around Entoto mountain -to the 
north of the city. Entoto was the highest mountain in the area. On the top of the 
mountain there were several level places that had potential for us, but the Ethiopian 
Government seemed to have its eye on these spots and quietly discouraged us from 
making any plans for the land. Allan Thompson became increasingly discouraged. 

In February Dr. Aske returned to Ethiopia for the first of our meetings with 





[ = | te the Ethiopian Government. Our 

k goal was to work out a legal 

| al contract with the Government. 
Se RN . Our meeting was with H.E. Ato 


Berhanu Dinke, Minister of 
@ | Telecommunications. During that 
yo $ meeting Berhanu Dinke took a hard 
Co la ie fae line with us. We accomplished 
ee = iS Mme nothing. We adjourned with the 
i d EN r understanding that we would meet 
i Meeting with Berhanu Dinke again a week later. There were 
three points on which we took a 
firm stand: 1. censorship; 2. free gift of land for the transmitter/antennae site; and 
3. exemption from paying Ethiopian income tax by foreign staff. On all other 
matters we readily gave in, but on these three we held firm. Especially on the 
matter of censorship we would not give in. In fact, we went so far as to say that 
if the Ethiopian Government insisted on censoring every program before it was 
broadcast, the LWF would withdraw it’s application for a station. Finally, 
Berhanu Dinke told us to put our proposal in writing so that he could study it. 
In June Sig returned to Ethiopia to meet again with Berhanu Dinke. This 
time progress was made so that Sig and I were able to submit the second draft of 
the agreement which was to be signed both by the Ethiopian government and the 
LWF. But for the next six months no further progress was made. Internal 
problems in Ethiopia seemed to consume the government’s attention. On 
December 12", while His majesty was in Latin Amerca, the royal body guard 
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staged a coupe d’ etat. But more about this abortive coupe later. 


Choosing a Radio Transmitter Site 

During the late summer and early fall of 1960 I became increasingly 
frustrated with Allan Thompson. I felt his advice was neither germane to or 
appropriate for our program. He seemed to have a fixation on the northern plain 
above Addis Ababa for the transmitter site. I suggested that he look for a site 
south or west of Addis Ababa, but he did not take my suggestion. Finally, I 
decided to do something about it. 

The road to Jimma ran west southwest from Addis Ababa. About three or 
four miles out of town there was a turn off to the southwest. It was the old Italian 
road to Jimma. However, after about a mile or so, there was a bridge across a 
gully. This bridge was washed out. The road was therefore closed. Several trees 
had grown by the side of the road near the washed out bridge. Since the road was 
closed to human traffic (except for Gallas on horseback) this was a nice place for 
family picnics, especially since there was water in the small stream at the bottom 
of the gully in which the children could play. Trudy and I had gone there several 
times for a picnic lunch with our children. 

I determined to explore this area for an antenna site. As Ethiopians had cut 
down the banks of the small stream to make a crossing possible, I was able to 
travers the stream, although I admit I had some difficulty getting my low slung 
Ford Anglia through. On the other side of the bridge, I found the road to be 
surprisingly good. I turned several corners and came over a rise. There I found 
a fairly level slope to the left of the road that was quite wide and gently sloping 
south. I was certain that it would make a good antenna site. However, the 
surface was chicka (gumbo mud). I knew that if we built the antennas there we 
would have considerable expense because of the chicka. I labeled this area plot A. 

About a mile further on I discovered another flat area to the right of the road. 
This area had chicka mainly in the front area, but was gravel everywhere else. | 
labeled this area plot B. 

Proceeding south another half a mile or so, the road turned a corner to the 
east. There I discovered a large, flat area to the north. This was an ideal site, 
except for the chicka that made up the ground throughout the area. I labeled this 
area, plot C. 

Returning to Addis Ababa, I contacted Eric Kraemer, who had joined the staff 
a few months earlier. The next day I took him to the area and asked him to give 
his opinion, since he was our engineer. He said that he could go with any one of 
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the three plots, however, he concurred with me in selecting plot B as preferable 
because of the better soil. 
On our return to Addis 
Ababa, we settled on a strategy for 
making our application for the 
antennae site to the Ethiopian 
Government. I was certain that the 
government would take for itself 
whatever site we applied for as our 
first priority. I, therefore, suggested 
ea that when we submitted our 
application we should show all three 
sites, listing them in the priority in 
which we wanted them. I further 
| suggested that site C should be given 
LWF Antennae Site our priority one selection, site A our 
priority selection two, and site B, 
(which was really our first priority) should be shown as selection three. Eric and 
Allan both agreed to this strategy. Our application for a transmitter site was 
submitted accordingly. 
As predicted, the government chose the site we listed as our first choice 
(plot C) as the site for its own radio antennae and gave us the site we listed as our 
third choice (but really our first choice) for our antennae. They were satisfied and 
we were satisfied. Because the government radio station was just down the road 
from our radio antennae site, the government built a new bridge over the gully and 
repaired the road so that it was passable. Everyone was happy. 





Land for the Radio Station. 

Sometime in the fall of 1960, Emmanuel Gebre Sillassie telephoned me and 
said that a large plot of land had just come up for sale beyond and to the right of 
the old airport off the Jimma road. I drove over to look at it and was impressed. 
We required a site that was adequate for the studio and residences. I agreed with 
Emmanuel that was the best we had seen thus far and that we should buy it. 
Emmanuel again said that if I wanted the land, I had to move immediately and close 
the deal that afternoon. What to do? Sig was in Geneva. The price was over 
US $ 100,000. I doubted that the LWF had that much money available on such 
short notice. Fortunately, I had just received from the USA half of the annual 
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budget for our mission. I therefore had enough money to pay for the land, but had 
no authorization to spend it. I knew it was impossible for me to contact and get 
permission from Dr. Fricke in time to make the purchase. 

I again put a note in the mission safe saying that I, Herbert G. Schaefer, 
had taken US $ 100,000 from the ALM to purchase the land and that if my action 
was not approved by the LWF, I would pay back the entire amount to the 
Ethiopian Lutheran Mission. Then I met Ato Emmanuel Gebre Sillassie in the Old 
Market where we paid the owner for the land. I sent a telegram to Sig informing 
him of my action. Three days later I received a reply approving the purchase and 
making a bank transfer of the amount I had spent. 

Manfred Lundgren says that negotiations for the land had been going on for 
some time and that finally the transaction was finalized. This is not so. The land 
that was purchased for the headquarters unit was new land which no one had 
looked at before. I think Manfred confused the negotiations we had been making 
for a tract of land contiguous to and south of the Good Shepherd School property. 
We had been negotiating for the land for some time, but the title was not clear and 
the owners were several brothers and sisters. The sisters were holding out for 
more money. I was glad to terminate the negotiations once we purchased the new 
site. 


Coupe d’etat 

Several months passed. Suddenly, on December 12, 1960, we awoke to 
find a coupe d'etat in progress. The first day I was able to drive to Casa Inches 
and close the LWF office, send everyone home and lock up the building. For three 
days and nights we listened to the rifles, machine guns and cannon firing. We 
were confined to our compounds. I was concerned first about Trudy, my wife, 
who was supposed to come back to Addis Ababa by bus the first day of the coupe, 
and secondly, about the Kraemers and Thompsons who lived in two houses near 
Mexico Square, an area where some of the hottest fighting was taking place. I 
prayed for Trudy all the time and for the Thompsons and Kraemers much of the 
time. 

On the fourth day, major fighting seemed to be over. So, about eleven 
o'clock in the morning, together with Alf Ringvold, I drove to Mexico Square. 
There we were relieved to find the Kraemers and Thompsons safe and well. A few 
rifle shells had hit the outside of their houses but that was all. Alf Ringvold had 
a very good friend, Sven Syverson, of the Mosvold staff who lived in the Mosvold 
compound. Sven had been sick for some time, so we drove to the Mosvold 
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Compound, which was only about two hundred yards away, to visit the Syversons. 
Imagine my relief and delight when I found standing in front of Syverson’s house, 
Trudy, my wife. Hers is another story. His Majesty returned that day to Addis 
Ababa and order was once again restored in the country. The coupe d’etat leaders 
either were killed in the coupe or arrested. Later I attended the trial of General 
Mengistu Nuway. 

The abortive coupe d'etat raised all sorts of fears and questions abroad as 
to whether it was wise to build a radio station in Addis Ababa. The LWF radio 
program executive committee met in Hamburg on January 14, 1961. At that 
meeting I gave a report on the political situation in Ethiopia, saying that despite the 
uncertainties which surrounded His Majesty’s rule, His Majesty had returned, he 
had restored law and order and Ethiopia remained the oldest ‘Christian’ nation in 
the world. Its government was stable and even if a new government took over it 

would most likely honor legal 

agreements made by His Majesty’s 

| Í government. The Committee agreed 

iain) that there was no valid reason to change 

ees) the decision to build a radio station in 

IE Addis Ababa. From then on we had a 

i green light for the radio station in Addis 
Ababa. 

In January, 1961, H.E. 
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a legal contract was signed by Sigurd Aske representing the LWF and Berhanu 
Dinke and Emmanuel Abraham representing the Ethiopian government. We had 
won on all the issues that mattered. Especially the clauses concerning self 
censorship proved to be most helpful in the years that followed. 

In February, 1961, I resigned as Deputy Director of the LWF radio 
program. There were three reasons for this: 1. I was due to go on furlough in June 
of that year; 2. Sig had moved to Ethiopia and there was therefore no need for a 
deputy director; 3, I was heavily involved in negotiating the take over of Selekleka 
for the opening of a mission station in the Tigre Province. When I resigned I told 
Sig Aske that the only thing I wanted for my service as deputy director was that 
when the station was finally dedicated, I would be on the stage as one of the 





My Last Day as Deputy Director 
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Beginnings of the Synod of the North - 
Wallo Province 


Some two and a half to three years before we arrived in Ethiopia an 
invitation to the American Lutheran Church to begin a mission in Ethiopia had 
been given by His Imperial Majesty, Haile Selassie through Ambassador Simonson. 
President Kennedy had made Rev. Simonson, a pastor of the American Lutheran 
Church based in Minnesota, the United States of America ambassador to Ethiopia. 
This was done to repay help given in Kenedy’s presidential election. 

How well Simonson performed his role as ambassador I am not able to say 
since I was not in Ethiopia during his term of service there. Some claim that he 
was a dunderhead, ignorant of his role as ambassador; others praised him for doing 
an outstanding job in relating to the Ethiopian government. I do know that he was 
respected and well liked by His Imperial Majesty. Because of his regard for 
Ambassador Simonson, Haile Selassie approached him about getting the American 
Lutheran Church to open a hospital in Waldia, a town about 600 kilometers north 
of Addis Ababa. His Majesty invited Simonson to accompany him on a journey 
to the north so that Simonson could see for himself the place, Waldia, where Haile 
Selassie wished the ALC to do medical work. 

Waldia was a typical town of northern Ethiopia. It was situated on the 
main highway from Addis Ababa to Asmara, 120 kilometers north of the provincial 
capital of Dessie and about 70 kilometers south of Alamata. I judge its population 
was then about 1500 to 2000 persons. A government office and a sub-governor’s 
residence was situated just off the highway; the town itself was located about a 
kilometer away. At that time the only hospitals in all of Wallo Province were 
located in Dessie. One was staffed and run by the Seventh Day Adventist mission 
and the other by the government. His Majesty felt that a good hospital, run by the 
ALC in Waldia, would be a blessing to the entire province. Consequently, His 
Majesty and the Crown Prince were willing to go against the prevailing law in 
Ethiopia which stated that Protestant missions could work only in areas in which 
the Orthodox Church was not in the majority. This meant that if the ALC was to 
send missionaries and start a hospital in Waldia they would not be able to street 
preach, hold outdoor camps or in any way witness their faith except in their own 
compounds, in their own houses or in those Ethiopian homes into which they were 
invited. 

Simonson, after his visit to Waldia with His Majesty, returned to Addis 
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Ababa endorsing the invitation with much enthusiasm. He immediately wrote a 
letter to Dr. Fricke, relaying His Imperial Majesty’s invitation. At that time, the 
ALC was looking for a new mission field. It was considering Aden, Tanzania, 
West Africa, etc. Then came Simonson’s letter. Immediately, the ALC focused 
on Ethiopia and later decided to accept His Imperial Majesty’s invitation. I was 
called as the founder of the mission and the first superintendent. 

This meant that I and the ALC mission in Ethiopia were committed, even 
before we arrived in Addis Ababa, to a hospital in Waldia. However, I was in 
Ethiopia only a few weeks before I realized that no matter what we did in the 
Wallo Province, we would have to have a presence in Addis Ababa. 


An English Speaking Lutheran Congregation in Addis Ababa 

Pauline Taylor, a Lutheran secretary in the American embassy, had written 
to me while we were still in India, welcoming us to Ethiopia and saying that she 
hoped that I would start an English speaking congregation in Addis Ababa in 
which she could worship. During our first meal in Addis Ababa, which we had in 
her apartment, she spoke persuasivly about the need for a congregation. 

At an Embassy reception, I later met Mr. Frank Triemer, Director of 
Services, Ethiopian Airlines, who also pressed me to start a congregation. Still a 
few days after that, while I was picking up Eilene and Diane from school, I met 
Mr. Berryhill, an American pilot of the Ethiopian Airlines. He also said he was 
Lutheran and hoped I would start a congregation. So, I began to think of starting 
an English speaking congregation. By November I was ready to start a 
congregation on a one year trial basis. 

On Advent Sunday, 1957, I held the first service in the Mekane Yesus 
church building at 4:00 p.m. Over 100 persons attended. They came from almost 
all the missions then in Ethiopia. Only the SIM and Seventh Day Adventists were 
absent. Those who attended were curious both as to the liturgy I would use and 
how I would go about starting the congregation. Also present were Ato 
Emmanuel Gebre Sillassie and Kes Badima Yalew, the pastor of the Mekane Yesus 
congregation in whose church building we met. 

I had been careful to talk about starting an English speaking congregation 
with both Emmanuel Gebre Sillassie and Kes Badima Yalew and therefore had 
their blessing from the beginning and permission to use the church building Sunday 
afternoons anytime from 2:00 to 6:00 p.m. rent free. 

As we had no hymnals, except our own personal copy, I mimeographed the 
first order of service in the old Red Hymnal. Thus, everyone had a mimeographed 
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copy from which they followed the order of service. I do not recall the text I used 
for my sermon, but I do remember that Trudy, 9 months pregnant, played the 
organ. It was an old organ with foot peddles. Before the service Trudy and I had 
carefully selected hymns which had no sharps or flats - that is, which she could 
play. The opening service was a success. 

The next Sunday was something else. Present were my two daughters 
(Trudy had given birth to a son that day, that is, on Dec. 7th), Rev. and Mrs. Rudy 
Wendel (new ALC missionaries), Marv and Ruth Ludwig, the Triemers and the 
Berryhills - a total of fourteen, nine of whom were adults. For the next three 
months, I would wonder out loud each time as I drove to church if there would be 
anyone at the service besides my family. There always were. 

Shortly after Christmas I met Louanne Skinner, a music teacher who gave 
private piano lessons, and persuaded her to play the organ for our services each 
Sunday. By Christmas time the average attendance ran between fifteen and 
twenty persons. Slowly the congregation grew. We added to our membership the 
Halliday, Lane, Kim and Keahey families. Later, as the ALC mission grew we 
added the Wright, Damerow, Hesterman and Bliese families. As the Radio 
Station brought in personnel we added the Thompon and Kraemer families and the 
single women - Vera Henrich and two others. 

By 1961, the congregation was firmly established. But we began to 
experience problems in the use of the church building. They were mainly problems 
of our own making. Many of our members desired a morning service, which was 
impossible except at 8:00 a.m., a time that the majority of the congregation voted 
against as it was too early. I began to feel that it was necessary for the English 
speaking congregation to have its own facilities. Furthermore, at that time there 
was only one Mekane Yesus congregation in Addis Ababa. I felt there was a need 
to have a congregation in the southwest section of Addis, near Mexico Square. 
So, I began to talk about building our own church. 

During our first month, we had two baptisms: the Ludwigs’ first child, 
Marshall, and my son, Charles, whom we called, Chuckie. Three or four months 
later I baptized the Keaheys’ child. Dr. Keahey (pronounced, kay he) was a 
professor at the agricultural school in Dire Dawa. Mrs. Keahey wanted an 
American run hospital in which to give birth to her child. She chose the Filwoha 
Hospital (established and maintained by the Seventh Day Adventist Mission) in 
Addis Ababa. On the day in which she delivered, I went to the hospital and, after 
a prayer with her, waited for her to deliver. Dr. Keahey was also there. We began 
to talk. In the course of our conversation, he told me his wife was a good 
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Lutheran Christian but that he was an agnostic, primarily because he had not read 
the Bible nor had he had time to really think about Jesus and His claim to be the 
giver of salvation. I replied that I thought he was a fool. One could not ignore 
Jesus. One had to either accept or reject Him but could not ignore him; for He 
was an historical reality. He was born in time and space. We therefore live in a 
direct relationship to him that requires of us that we either accept or reject Him, 
but not ignore him. 

Dr. Keahey gave me no answer, but I could see that he was giving some 
serious thought to my statement. The baby was born, healthy and well. Later we 
baptized the child. I cannot remember if it was a boy or girl, but my feeling is that 
it was a girl. After the baptismal service, the Keaheys returned to Dire Dawa. 

Sometime later, Dr. Keahey, while in Addis on business, stopped in at my 
office and asked me if I would baptize him. It seemed that after our conversation 
he had purchased a Bible and began to read it. Now he wanted baptism. I replied 
that I would first require a period of instruction. He agreed to this. I then gave 
him assignments in Luther’s Small and Large Catechism. He, in turn, invited me, 
together with my family, to come to Dire Dawa and spend several days with them. 
During this time I could complete the baptismal instruction and, as an added 
inducement, he would take me lion hunting. I readily accepted his invitation. 
Trudy, our three children, and I flew to Dire Dawa where the Keaheys met us. 
Although we went lion hunting, the only thing I shot was a civet cat. Six weeks 
later, the Keaheys came to Addis Ababa and I had the privilege of baptizing Dr. 
Keahey in the name of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 

Another unique case was the baptism 
of Dr. Lin, a Chinese scientist. One night at 
a reception in the American Embassy, I 
overheard Dr. Lin say to the Ambassador as 
Dr. Lin was leaving the reception, “We 
scientists cannot take matters of faith 
seriously. Certainly we cannot afford to 
accept the claims of Jesus to have arisen 
from the dead.” With that remark, Dr. Lin 
said good night to the Ambassador and, 
together with his wife, left. I hurried to 
overtake Dr. Lin which I did as he was 
oe N i getting into his car. Approaching him, I 
Dr. & Mrs. Lin and Child said, “Dr. Lin, I overheard what you said 
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and am surprised. Scientists are supposed to test everything first before 
determining what is true or false. Have you ever tested the teachings of Christ? 
If not, I challenge you and your wife to come to our English speaking services 
each Sunday for the next several months to hear the Word of God. Only after that 
can you make a statement such as you just did.” 

The next Sunday Dr. Lin and his wife attended our service, and came 
faithfully for the next four months. Every Sunday they were there. Then, ona 
Monday night I heard a knocking on our door. It was Dr. Lin. He had just 
received word that he and his wife were to fly to the USA the next week. But 
before he left, he wanted to receive baptism. His wife was already a Christian. I 
asked him, “What is your rush to leave Addis Ababa and do you truly believe in 
Christ.” To my second question he answered, “Yes, I believe. I am convinced that 
Christ is the Son of God. I have arrived at this conviction through my reading of 
the Bible and through your sermons and worship services.” 

As to the first question, he told me something of his history. He had 
escaped China and gone to Taiwan. From there he went to the U.S.A. and studied 
science in Princeton University. Completing his university work, he took a job 
with the Boeing Aircraft Company in Seattle. As part of his work, he helped 
design the Boeing 747 plane. However, his visa ran out and he had to leave the 
U.S.A. The Boeing Company did not want to lose him. Consequently, it sent him 
and his wife to Ethiopia, while the company initiated proceedings to have him 
granted citizenship by a special act of congress. Congress had just passed a bill 
giving him citizenship and the Boeing Company now wanted him, together with 
his wife, back in Seattle, to work on designing new planes. 

I agreed to baptize Dr. Lin the next Sunday, but only if he was prepared to 
take a full baptism preparatory course during the intervening six days. Dr. Lin 
agreed and beginning Tuesday, I had four hours instruction with him each day. 
Since he was a scientist, I felt his instruction should be thorough. The next Sunday 
I baptized Dr. Lin. 

In 1961, when we were home on furlough, we visited Dr. Lin and his 
family. By that time he was living near Chicago and had joined a Missouri 
Lutheran church. Later, he became an influential person in the youth ministry of 
the Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod. 

By the time we left Ethiopia in June of 1961, the English speaking 
congregation was firmly established. It also had the blessing of the American 
Lutheran Church. Dr. Fricke had at first questioned the advisability of starting 
work in Addis Ababa, saying that our focus should be on the Wallo Province. 
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However, he had been convinced by the growth of the congregation. 

We also had the blessing of the Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod in 
America. I wrote to the President, telling him of our congregation and that it was 
the only English speaking Lutheran congregation in Addis Ababa. I asked him for 
recognition by the Lutheran Church Missouri Synod for dual membership for 
Missouri Lutherans coming to Addis Ababa - they would retain their membership 
in their home congregation but also have membership in our congregation so long 
as they were in Ethiopia. I sent him my credentials. He sent me a letter which 
recognized me as a pastor for Missouri Lutherans residing in Ethiopia. About one 
third of our congregation were members of the Missouri Lutheran Church in 
America. 


Beginning the Work of the Northern Synod 

Toward the end of November, Mr. Manson of the Swedish Evangelical 
Mission, Rev. Wendel - the second missionary of the ALC to arrive in Ethiopia, 
and I drove to Dessie and Waldia on a survey tour. We stayed in Dessie for two 
days at the Itegi hotel. Built by the Italians, it was the best hotel in town, shabby 
and run down but all right. We met with Ato Gustavo and Ato Legesse, two 
leaders of a small group of Lutheran Christians who gathered together each Sunday 
for worship in Ato Gustavo’s house. 

Ato Legesse owned a large fruit farm on the way to Waldia. The two men 
asked if the American Lutheran Mission would send a missionary to Dessie. They 
also showed us a sketch for a church building for which they had been raising 
money for over ten years. The second day we met with the other members of the 
congregation. They too pressed us to begin work in Dessie. 

From Dessie we drove 200 kilometers to Waldia. The countryside was 
gorgeous. The road winds among hills and mountains were the bright green of the 
grass and the copper of teff (a native plant the seeds of which Ethiopians use for 
large pancakes of bread called injera). The skies were a bright blue with white 
clouds floating by. Except for the towns of Wuchalle and Vorgesa the road was 
largely deserted. As we drove along we passed coveys of quail feeding in the 
road, Egyptian geese in the fields and here and there antelope and gazelle grazing 
in the fields beside the road. 

At Waldia we met with the sub governor who assured us of his cooperation 
in Opening a hospital there. He showed us a large tract of land which the 
government owned and, which he said, the government would be glad to give us 
for our hospital. The land, however, was covered by eucalyptus trees that were 
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privately owned. 

While driving to Waldia, Mr. Manson told us about the Swedish 
Evangelical Mission station in Adua, Tigre Province. There, the mission ran an 
elementary school with grades one through eight and a teacher training school. 
He said that the SEM wanted to turn over the work in Tigre to the ELM as the 
SEM had too much to do in the Wallega Province of the West. After a sumptuous 
meal in the sub-governor’s house, we headed back. 

On our return journey we stopped in Wuchale, a small village half way 
between Dessie and Waldia. South of Wuchale we noticed a large tract of land 
which we were told the government owned. It bordered on the Mille River and 
would make an ideal place for an agricultural school - something about which I had 
been thinking. 


Dr. Fricke’s Visit 
In the early part of January Dr. Theodore Fricke made his first visit to 
Ethiopia after the start of our mission. Following discussion he agreed to my 
og starting an international 
—) fh Soe =a =e English speaking 
“serena S294. ee Congregation in Addis 
se a Ababa. Three days after 
CR] he arrived we started 
“north in our 
Volkswagen combi. As 
far as Dessie we were 
four of us - Ted Fricke, 
Thorsten Manson, an 
a Ethiopian car watcher, 
. 3 es, and me. Rudy Wendel 
= drove ahead of us in his 
wae landrover. To get to 
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Dr. Fricke, the Wendels and the Schaefers Dessie we had to drive 
400 kilometers, about 


260 kilometers of which were through lowland valleys that were infested with 
shiftas (bandits or guerillas). It was not safe to drive in this area before 9:00 a.m. 
and after 4:30 p.m. The first 120 kilometers of the road are on the high plateau, 
running from Addis Ababa to Debre Zina. At Debre Zina one comes to a cliff that 
is a thousand or more feet high. The Italians carved a road in the side of this cliff - 
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la real work of 
aan engineering. From the 
Ae bottom one drives on 
a Ifor about 260 
ae kilometers until one 
. ; A F comes to Combalcha. 
coy T% From here the road 
Mei climbs steeply to 
ye Dessie, the provincial 

vos, capital of Wallo. Dessie 
SRG is about 8,000 feet in 
elevation and is built in 
©: a pass, an opening in 

$a the high mountain wall 


i =. st _.: to the valleys beyond. 
E aromen at Debre Zina - Needle Point The population at that 
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time was about eight to 
ten thousand. 

In Dessie we encountered a problem. As expected, we stayed in the Itegi 
Hotel. Rudy Wendel met us there with the news that we were to meet with the 
local congregation the next morning and have a dinner with them that night. But 
Mr. Manson, the acting director of the Swedish Evangelical Mission, said that this 
was impossible since the people in Adua were expecting us there the next evening 
for dinner. As there was no telephone then 
awe. We could not get in touch with them to 
fp. i alert them to a change of plans. After 
EO Ae = talking it over, Ted Fricke, Manson and I 
eg £4 agreed that we would have to leave the 
@ next morning without meeting the local 
wg. congregation. They would have to meet 
` na with us that evening, if they wanted to see 
AN us. Rudy Wendel felt this was wrong and 

€ made it known to the rest of us. 
The next morning we left Dessie at 
es G> seven o'clock. At Wuchale I got Dr. 
“S84 Fricke’s approval to obtain land in the area 
PES, Cy 4 for an agricultural center. In Waldia we 
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again looked at the land the Crown Prince had promised us. Just beyond Alamata 
our road led up the Alamata Hill with more than forty hairpin curves. We started 
at about 3000 feet and topped the hill well over 9000 feet. At Adigrat we turned 
left off the Asmara road and climbed over the high, central hill range and on to 
Adua. 










When we had gone about five miles from 

iso ae 2 TAS > Adigrat, we had a flat tire. Rudy insisted on changing 
eA aS | =e y the tire. About six miles further on the wheel came off 

o ae A bas os ; tes and the tire rolled into the ditch to the left of the road. 

1 TETAN, ' Fa The left rear side of the combi dropped down and 
E S aa jerked to the left. We were fortunate because the drop 
tbe << off at the right was about 1000 feet. If our wheel had 

i qi rolled to the right, we would never have retrieved it. 

ai < If the car had gone off, there would have been four 

3 > dead missionaries. It seemed that Rudy had forgot to 

Go tighten the wheels lugs. Walking back along the road 

i ap l I found three of the lugs, rather torn up but still 

; serviceable. Taking a lug from the other back wheel 

we drove on to Adua. 

While we worked on the wheel, I took a 

Marmot & Manson short walk down the road and saw several marmots, 
animals which are like oversized guinea pigs that are a 

close relative to the elephant. They inhabit the cliffs of Tigre in northern Ethiopia. 
Their meat is tasty. I know because I shot one of them to get a closer look at it 
and taste it. 


Adua 


At Adua we had long and intense talks with the Andreassons, the Swedish 
missionaries stationed there and with Mr. Manson, who was acting director of the 
SEM at that time. While there I had two embarrassing experiences. The main 
office and residence building was a long affair with two apartments in it, one on 
each end. The first night I stayed with the Andreassons in their apartment. When 
I went to the toilet, I sat down on the toilet seat. But it was of flimsy plastic. 
When I started to get up it broke in half. The next night I slept in the second 
apartment. Here too the toilet seat was of flimsy plastic. When I sat on it, it broke 
into three pieces. I was most embarrassed to tell the Andreassons that I had broken 
their two toilet seats. 
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I noticed that day and 
night there were armed guards 
patrolling the compound. When 
I write, “armed guards” I mean _ 
persons who were armed with Sagieiehia 
vicious looking knives and old kik Fes 
army rifles. Their duty was to Wà 
protect the compound and all in |) 
it from thieves and shiftas Fe aR. 
(bandits). The second night at PAPE E A 
about twelve p.m. I took a stroll Reset tein 
in the yard. Our zabenya, 
armed guard, I found sitting on ` 
the front door steps, sound 
asleep. His rifle lay on the ground beside him. Quietly I took the rifle and hid it 
in my bedroom. The next morning the zabenya was beside himself with worry. 
He came to Mr. Andreasson, crying and asking forgiveness for having lost the rifle. 
In the mean time I had given the rifle to Mr. Andreasson. He gave it back to the 
zabenya with a stern warning not to sleep while on duty. 

The result of our discussions with the Swedish missionaries was that Dr. 
Fricke and I agreed that the ELM would take on Tigre as a mission field, but that 
the SEM would continue to be in charge of the teachier training school and 
congregation for the next two years - that is, until we could have a missionary 
couple ready for the work in Adua. 





Main Building - Adua Station 


Matmisham 

The third day of our stay in Adua we went to Maimisham. Maimisham is 
a small village high on a mountain about 18 miles from Adua. To get there we 
went by landrover along cart tracks. At the bottom of the hill on which Maimisham 
is situated, we left the landrover and climbed the hill by foot - about 800 feet. In 
northern Ethiopia one seldom finds villages in the valleys. Because of malaria and 
other diseases and because of shifta activity the Tigrinians prefer to build their 
homes high on the hills. 

Arriving at Maimisham we were taken to a cluster of three tukais (round 
huts between ten to fifteen feet in diameter) which constituted the home of the old 
matriarch who ruled the village. Entering the tukal which served as her living 
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ERREEN roon/dining room we 

eo as, sat down with much 
faite, ered relief. I found the tukal 
Mg mae = surprisingly cool. The 
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old woman (she must 
shave been in her 
seventies or eighties) 
then came to each one 
œ of us with a basin of 
a water, soap and a towel. 
deen First, we washed our 
~ face and hands and then 
ese she proceeded to wash 
oe" our feet. It was her way 
to make us feel 
welcome. I forgot to mention that the old woman’s first act was to kiss each of 
us on each side of our cheeks three times. 

After she had welcomed us, she had two young girls bring each of us a 
glass of tej (a strong liquor made of fermented honey). I did not like the drink, but 
having come from India where it is an insult not to eat and drink everything put 
before you on a plate or in a glass, I screwed up my courage and drank the liquor 
in the glass. No sooner had I put my glass down, then it was filled again. This 
continued for some time. I tried covering my glass with my hand, but my hosts 
brought me another glass. I began to feel like the Atlantic Ocean and certainly was 
becoming dizzy. In the meantime, the little old woman kept sending girls to the 
neighbor’s tukals for more bottles of fej. Finally, Ato Gebre Ab Biadgelin, a fine 
Lutheran Christian who later became the synod president of the Northern Synod, 
laughed and told me not to empty my glass. An empty glass or plate in Tigre 
means that you are still thirsty or hungry and want more. Just the opposite was 
true in India. If you left anything in your glass or on your plate it meant that the 
drink or food was not good and therefore you were leaving some of it. Both the 
old woman and I were much relieved. 

At Maimisham the villagers asked us for an evangelist/teacher and a school 
building. This was to be our second center in Tigre. To their request both Dr. 
Fricke and I agreed. 





T he Maimisham Matriarch’s Tukals 
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Ane Greta Stjorne 

From Adua we drove the 180 kilometers into Asmara. The road passes 
through some desolate country, especially the Tekase River valley. One did not 
drive this road before ten in the morning or after four in the afternoon. About two 
years later Ane Greta Stjorne, a Swedish single lady who taught for a few months 
in our teacher training school in Adua, was returning to Adua from Asmara. It was 
about four o’clock in the afternoon. She insisted that they go on even though the 
driver wanted to stop in the village on the hill before the Tekase River. Suddenly 
a shifta stepped out of the bushes at the side of the road, lifted his mfle and shot. 
The bullet hit the pavement in front of the Volkswagen combi ricocheted through 
the front of the combi and pierced her chest in three places. She died, of course. 
This was a great loss to us since Miss Stjorne was scheduled to teach in Debre 
Zeit. 


Asmara 

In Asmara we met with the Eritrean Lutheran Church leaders. They tried 
very hard to get us to take over support of the station and church work in Karen. 
Both Dr. Fricke and I felt that this would spread us too thin. Furthermore, it would 
put our work in two countries, so we refused the request. The ALC Board for 
World Mission was called the Division for World Mission at that time. When we 
refused, the president of the Eritrean Lutheran Church told us , “Now I know why 
your board is called a division. You divide rather than unite.” There was little we 
could say in reply except to assure him that the ALC always stood ready to join the 
Entrean Lutheran Church in any cooperative effort for the building of Christ’s 
church and in service to the people of Ethiopia/Eritrea short of opening a mission 
station. 

Our trip home was uneventful and Ted Fricke returned to the States, 
leaving me to deal with Rudy Wendel who continued to be uncooperative. 

In the conference we held on our return to Addis Ababa, we found we had 
committed ourselves to cooperate in the high school at Debre Zeit, start and 
maintain a congregation in Addis Ababa, establish a youth program and build up 
the congregation in Dessie, start an agricultural school in Wuchale, build a hospital 
in Waldia, take over the teacher training school in Adua and strengthen the 
Christian ministry in Maimisham. 

We also had developed a brief outline of our mission strategy and 
program which we used for the next eight years to guide our work. Herewith is 
the first part of that outline. The pages concerning Dessie, Wuchali and Waldia 
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are given when I write of the programs started in each of these centers. The 
document was submitted also to the Ethiopian Evangelical Church Mekane 
Yesus leaders and to His Imperial Majesty, Haile Selassie as a statement of our 
intentions and commitments. 


The ELM Program in Ethiopia 


A Brief Outline of the Program of the 
Ethiopian Lutheran Mission, 1958 - 1963 


The Ethiopian Lutheran Mission does not conceive of its task as the establishment of a large 
Mission Organization in Ethiopia dominated by foreign personnel and foreign capital nor as 
the introduction of a foreign culture and a foreign way of life to the people of Ethiopia. 
Instead, it is committed to the glory of the Triune God to help the Ethiopian help himself 
spiritually, morally, intellectually, and physically. To this end the Mission shall serve as a 
helping friend, encouraging and helping others to help themselves. It will not carry on work 
independently in its own name and under its own direction but will work in, with, and under 
the direction of the Ethiopian Evangelical Church-Mekane Yesus. It shall continually strive 
to develop Ethiopian leadership and Ethiopian responsibility for all programs undertaken. 
More specifically this means: 


The Scope ot Its Program 
Spiritually: The attitude of the Ethiopian Lutheran Mission toward other Churches and 


religions in Ethiopia and the functions it hopes to fulfill are: 
A. Toward the Orthodox Church: 

l. As fellow members in the World Council of Churches we recognize and accept 
the 
munistrations of the Orthodox Church such as baptism, etc. 

2. We pray for reformation and strengthening of faith in God’s Holy Word of every 
member within the Church even as we pray for reformation and strengthening 
of faith in our own lives. 

3. We pledge ourselves to the strengthening of the Church through the reformation 
of hearts committed to Christ wherever permitted to do so. 

B. Toward the Ethiopian Evangelical Church - Mekane Yesus: 

1. Asa fellow member in the Lutheran World Federation and as a Church with 
which we are in complete doctrinal accord, we accept this Church as our Church 
to serve in whatever way it needs our help. 

2. As servants of the Church we consider it our task to help and serve in whatever 
way it should desire of us. 

3. All our work shall be carried on in its name and under its direction. 

C. Toward Non-Christian Peoples: 
We shall strive continually to bring the Gospel of Jesus Christ to all individuals who 
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do not know Christ as their personal Savior. We shall encourage the Ethiopian 

Evanglical Church - Mekane Yesus and all believing Christians to witness to all 

non-Christians. We shall pray that their lives may be transformed by the love of 

Christ and that they may radiate His love to their fellowmen. 

D. To these Ends: We shall endeavor to make Christ and His love the center of every 
heart, the motivating force for every act, and the head of every home. The means by 
which we will strive to achieve these goals are: 

1. We shall do what we can to encourage and strengthen existing congregations in 
the love of Christ and in the fulfullment of their God-given responsibilities to 
their fellowmen and their country. 

2. We shall do what we can to encourage and strengthen the Church and its 
extension through the rendering of whatever services it deems necessary to us. 

3. We shall strive for the development of strong spiritual and moral Ethiopian 
leadership for Country and Church through educational, medical and theological 
programs. 

4. We shall endeavor to make the Word of God available to all men. 

Morally: 

The Ethiopian Lutheran Mission believes in the existence of Truth and that all men 
have a God- given obligation to seek after and grow in Truth. It believes that no culture, 
society, or government can be strong or adequate to the needs of its people except it be 
a moral culture, society and government which seeks the glory of God and the maximum 
good of each individual citizen. 

The Ethiopian Lutheran Mission shall therefore encourage all men, regardless of 

color, caste or creed, to seek that which is good and so shun that which is evil. 

The Ethiopian Lutheran Mission shall seek to achieve these goals through example 

and instruction. 

Moral instruction will be given to young and old alike; however, the desires of 
individuals shall be respected. Moral instruction will be given only to those who do not 
object. If any parent or responsible individual should object to such instruction, he or 
his wards will not be given the benefit of such instruction. Stressing truth and indivicual 
worth, all instruction through word and deed shall stress obedience to God’s commands 
and the laws of the Government of Ethiopia. 

Intellectually: Intellectually citizenship in Church, government and society is essential to the 
good of Ethiopia and its people. To this end the Ethiopian Lutheran Mission shall: 

1. Welcome and encourage the development of an adequate Public School System for 
Ethiopia. 

2. Strengthen school programs already established by Government or private agencies. 
It shall not establish and/or run schools in competition with others. 

3. Encourage the establishment of schools by the Ethiopian Evangelical Church - 
Mekane Yesus or by Local Village Committees wherever such schools do not 
already exist. 

4. Encourage the establishment of training institutions at all levels necessary to 
adequate leadership in the Church and Country. 

5. Establish and encourage an adequate and extensive Adult Literacy Program in Wallo 
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Province. This program is to use the Laubach Method by which adults are taught to 
read and encouraged to teach others how to read. It is based upon the principle, 
“Each one teach one.” 
6. To accomplish these goals the Ethiopian Lutheran Mission shall: 
a. Encourage the establishment of hostels where young men and women can live and 
study while attending neighboring schools. 
b. Encourage and particiipate in teacher training programs. 
c. Establish scholarships for education in Ethiopia and abroad. 
d. Bring trained educators and men as missionaries from the United States and 
Canada for service in such institutions - wherever necessary and wherever 
Ethiopian personnel is not available. 
Physically: This Mission shall strive to help all Ethiopians to help themselves physically, 
economically, and socially through: 
A. Medical programs (Hospitals, clinics, and instruction in hygiene); 
B. Community Centers; 
C. Schools and hostels; 
D. Agricultural extension programs, 
E. Training institutions; 
F. Scholarships for advanced education abroad. 


Specific Progams of Work 
All programs in which the Ethiopian Lutheran Mission participates shall include 


Ethiopian leadership from the beginning, shali be planned to meet the particular needs and 
problems of the people they serve, and shall be within the means of the people to ultimately 
support. Programs which entail current budgets of such a size that they necessitate continual 
financial dominance by the Mission without much hope of ultimately becoming indigenous 
to the Ethiopian people will not be particiipated in by the Mission. 

As all programs are to be decided upon and established by the Church, the Ethiopian 
Lutheran Mission will not make financial contributions to any individual programs. The 
Ethiopian Evangelical Church - Mekane Yesus, Wallo Synod will determine the work it 
intends to do and the budget it needs. As an Independent body it will seek to raise its budget 
in whatever way it can - from contributions of member Ethiopian Christians, from gifts by 
interested people, etc. If this Synod should find it necessary to obtain financial help or other 
help from the Mission, the Mission will consider its request, and, as any other private donor, 
act according to its ability and desire. In such instances the gift from the Mission shall be 
to the Synod of the Church as an outright grant. The Church may then use this gift as it 
finds need to do so. From the beginning the responsibility for the budget and all the work in 
which the Ethiopian Lutheran Mission helps shall be that of the Ethiopian Evangelical 
Church - Mekane Yesus, Wallo Synod. It is hoped that the Mission can become less and less 
while the Church becomes more and more in each program undertaken, until the day comes 
when the Mission’s help is no longer needed - either for finances or personnel. 

To achieve the goals laid down under “The Scope of Its Work” and working within the 
general conditions stated above, the Ethiopian Lutheran Mision, under the direction of the 
Ethiopian Evangelical Church - Mekane Yesus, desires to assist in establishing the following 
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programs: (in Dessie, Wuchali, Waldia) 


Through the above document our mission becamé committed to working 
in and through the Church. It committed us to a stewardship of funds that was 
based on the participation of all members of the church. It committed us to a 
wholistic approach to mission. It committed us to becoming less and less while the 
church grew. It committed us to partnership with the Ethiopians as fellow 
Christians in Christ’s Church. 


Dessie 

Dessie is the provincial capital of Wallo Province. The road from Addis Ababa 
to Asmara runs from south to north through the middle of the province. To the 
east the high plateau drops off into the Danakil Desert, one of the hottest places 
on earth with many areas of the desert several hundred feet below sea level. To 
the west are the hills of the Ethiopian plateau, ever higher and higher, until one 
finally comes to the eastern border of Begemeder. In the Danakil Desert area live 
the Afars or Danakils, diverse warlike tribes of nomadic Muslims - descendants of 
the Muslim armies that surrounded Ethiopia inthe 700s A.D. They have their own 
chief and all the men carry rifles and large, long knives. They formed part of the 
army of Ahmed Gragn, a Muslim chief from south east Ethiopia who conquered 
all of the south, west and east of Ethiopia and as far north as Alamata. There he 
was finally defeated by the orthodox armies of Ethiopia aided by Portugeese 
soldiers. 

To the left and nght of the road live Wallo Gallas. They are mainly Muslims, 
having converted to Islam when Ahmed Gragn conquered the Wallo province. To 
the west the people are mainly orthodox Christians, and observe the same culture 
traditions as orthodox people in the rest of Ethiopia. 

Dessie was considered a large city at that time. It is located in a pass between 
two towering mountains. Its elevation is about eight thousand feet. To the south 
the road drops off through a pass in a precipitous cliff to a valley that lies two 
thousand feet below. At the head of the valley is the town of Combalcha. There 
the Dessie airport is located. In 1957, when we first passed through Combalcha, 
there was little more than a run down Italian restaurant-cum-hotel, two or three 
tukals (round Ethiopian huts) and a small shed at the end of the runway which 
served as the airport terminal. At this point the road branched left to Dessie and 
right to Assab. 

The Crown Prince was the governor of Wallo Province, but since he had to be 
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at the beck and call of His Majesty, Haile Selassie, he had to reside in Addis 
Ababa and a deputy governor ruled in his name in Dessie. His name was Belai 
Mersha. He was a big man, quite tall and very stout. He was also very cunning. 
The sub-governors he appointed to rule in the various town, like Wuchali and 
Waldia, were of the same nature. I soon found that his entire administration was 
corrupt. By bleeding the people of the province, he kept them in poverty - and this 
in the name of His Majesty and the Crown Prince. 

The governor’s palace, which served as office and home for both the Crown 
Prince when he was in Dessie and Belai Mersha, was a large building on the hill to 
the left of the road as one came into Dessie from the south. Here I attended many 
dinners and receptions - almost every time I came to Dessie. 

The second largest building in town was the Itegi Hotel, an Italian built hotel, 
constructed during the Italian occupation. Although it was run down, the beds 
were comfortable, it was relatively clean and the food served in the dining room 
was acceptable. Until we had a church compound of our own, I stayed there. 

In Dessie there was a small group of protestant Christians who had come to 
Dessie largely from Asmara and its surroundings. They therefore considered 
themselves as Swedish Evangelicals and gave nominal allegiance to the Mekane 
Yesus Church in Addis Ababa - at least they looked to it for help in time of 
trouble. As I have already written, the two men who led this group were Ato 
Gustavo, a business man, and Ato Legesse, a successful fruit farmer. The first 
time I visited Dessie with Thorston Manson we pitched a tent in Legesse’s fruit 
farm. Shortly after pitching our tent I shot a Thompson gazelle for meat for our 
supper. Legesse, when he saw me kill the gazelle at a distance of about 150 yards, 

said of me, “Gobaz, ” which means, strong one 
men | 4 or mighty one. The oranges from Legesse’s 


f j farm were sweet. So were the papayas, guavas 
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aa and bananas. 

Gustavo and Legesse insisted that the ALM 
‘el eee H should take over the congregation in Dessie. 
lj bel They even looked for property we could buy 
i ay , a for our mission center and a church. In 
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February, 1958, they showed me two pieces of land situated on the road leading 
to Waldia. Each plot was about 10,000 square meters. One nad a few aaps 
trees on it and the other had two 
buildings with a wall along in 
front. One building was very [ 
small, with two small rooms, a Ei 
bathroom and a kitchen/store 
room. The other building was an EES 
Italian built house that was a good § =. 
size. In the main section there was Biwi Sa ee ceca eas 
a large room that could be divided © meee Sea ee eed 
into a living room and dining == 
room. In back were a bedroom 

and bathroom and to the south was a large rectangular room that could serve as 
a church hall for worship services. I bought the two contiguous plots in March 
and registered them in the name of Ato Emmanuel Gebre Sillassie and Kes Badima 
Yalew. Later they were transferred to my name when I was given permission to 
own property. 

The buildings were in a rundown condition. There were large cracks in the 
walls due to the chicka (gumbo mud) on which they were built and to earthquakes 
that periodically hit Dessie. I had the two buildings repaired, cleaned, swept and 
white washed, but they were still in bad condition - especially the toilets. 

In May Rudy Wendel indicated that he no longer wanted to attend 
Amharic language study classes in Addis Ababa. He asked to be stationed in 
Dessie immediately. I was reluctant to authorize his transfer. First of all, he had 
difficulty in learning Amharic, the Ethiopian language we were obliged to use in 
our work. Secondly, I felt that letting him take charge of work before passing at 
least the first year language level test would set a dangerous precedent. 
Nevertheless, I gave in to his request since I myself was in full time work and had 
not yet finished language study. 

There was yet another reason for my premature assignment of Rudy 
Wendel and his wife to Dessie. After Ted Fricke’s visit in January I had fleshed 
out the programs the ALCM would implement in each station. For Dessie the 
outline called for evangelistic work, a youth center and a youth hostel. Near the 
center of town was a fair sized piece of property with a large building on it. I was 
told that the property and building belonged to the Crown Prince’s aunt. Contrary 
to our initial submission to the Crown Prince and Ethiopian Government, I was 
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determined to ask for the property as it was ideally situated for running a youth 
hostel and center, close to the center of town and the government high school. 
Also, the land was large enough to build a Youth Center. I felt it would be good 
to have a Lutheran missionary present in Dessie when I made the request to His 
Imperial Majesty, Haile Selassie. 


The program for Dessie, as submitted to His Imperial Majesty, to the 
Ethiopian Evangelical Church Mekane Yesus leaders and to all ALCM 
missionaries as they arrived in Ethiopia was as follows: 


Specific Programs of Work - Dessie 


At Dessie the Government is running a strong and adequate educational program. However, 
there are almost no facilities for the room and board of students attending school from homes 
outside the town of Dessie. Consequently, these students are forced to fend for themselves, often 
going hungry, often with no adequate place to sleep, often with no opportunity or encouragement 
for supervised study, and often falling into bad influences. To help meet this need, the Mekane 
Yesus Congregation at Dessie has requested the Ethiopian Lutheran Mission to help it establish 
a hostel for students attending the government and municipal schools and to establish a Christian 
Youth Center. These two programs will consist primarily of: 

A. The Hostel Program: 

1. A hostel will be established which will ultimately accommodate up to 60 students. 

2. No school will be established since students of the hostel are to attend municipal and 

government schools. 

3. The hostel and land will be owned by the Ethiopian Evangelical Church Mekane Yesus 
and administered by a committee of Ethiopians and missionaries elected by the Ethiopian 
Evangelical Church Mekane Yesus. The majority of the committee will be Ethiopians. 

4. The hostel will be run by a qualified Ethiopian warden. A missionary capable in youth 
work will serve as advisor to him until such time as the missionary’s help is no longer 
needed. 

B. The Christian Youth Center: 

1. This Youth Center will be run similarly to the Y.M.C.A. program in Addis Ababa. 

2. An Ethiopian trained in the Y.M.C.A. in Addis Ababa will ultimately be in charge. 

3. A missionary will serve as advisor and assistant as long as the Ethiopian Evangelical 
Church Mekane Yesus feels his help is needed. 

4. The Youth Center will serve the youth of all faiths as a center for cultural, spiritual, 
moral, educational, physical and social activities. It will strive to make all youths good 
citizens of the country. 

C. Land: 

No request for land from the Government is made. Needed land and buildings will be 

financed by the Ethiopian Evangelical Church and the Ethiopian Evangelical Lutheran 

Mission. 

D. Cost: 
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Estimated cost in capital buildings and land is E$ 100,000. 

E. Personnel; 
It is also felt advisable that they Ethiopian Lutheran Mission have a contaact man in Dessie 
to act as a go-between between the Government in Dessie and the Mission Director in Addis 
Ababa. 


REQUEST TO THE GOVERNMENT: 
From the Imperial Government in Addis Ababa it is requested that permission be granted 
to open a Hostel and Youth Center and station a missionary in Dessie. 


I believed Rudy Wendel would be able to implement the program outlined 
above. The week before the Wendels were to go to Dessie, I went there with my 
car loaded with cleaning supplies - rags, soaps, 
window cleaners, etc. First I tackled the bathroom 
in the large house. It was filthy. The toilet stunk to 
high heaven. It had dried human defecation stuck 
around its edges. It took me more than an hour to 
clean it - not really clean but adequate. The 
bathtub was almost as bad. I spent three days 
~ working on the bedroom, bathroom and 

F _ livingroom/dinning room, kitchen. I camped in the 
small house, sleeping on a camp cot and cooking 
my meals on a Coleman camp stove. 

The Wendels arrived on a Friday afternoon. I 
+ installed Rudy on Sunday morning and then left for 
` Addis Ababa, but not before I heard Rudy and his 
= wife complaining about the condition of the house 
more in which they were to live. 
i —~ : Within a year the Wendels and Damrows were 
ae dy & Worine Se al recalled to the U.S.A. Rudy began to hold 
daughter services on Sunday. Among those who attended 
the services were an Indian family (he was a teacher 
in the Government highschool) and Ato Berhe Beyenne, the telecommunication 
officer for the Wallo Province. Berhe was a graduate of the teacher training school 
in Adua and, although Orthodox, began to attend our services. By the time Wendel 
was recalled, the Indian teacher and his family had moved to Addis Ababa and had 
joined the International Lutheran Congregation. Berhe Beyenne, however, was still 
in Dessie. 
After the Wendels were recalled, Bud Hesterman and I drove to Dessie to 
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explain things to the congregation. When I met with Berhe Beyenne in his office 
he was at first very rude and spoke quite ill of me as the director of the mission. 
When he finished his tirade, I quietly said, “Berhe, if you are this loyal to someone 
like Rev. Wendel, I pray for the time that you will be my friend.” This was the 
beginning of years of friendship between Berhe and me. He later became the 
treasurer and still later, the president of the Northern Synod. 

Wendel’s departure from Dessie left a big void in our work. The 
congregation had to be served and Sunday worship services were necessary. So, 
for about the next six months I drove to Dessie every second week, leaving Addis 
Ababa Friday morning and returning Monday or Tuesday. It was a 400 kilometer 
drive one way - 800 kilometers round tnp - that is, a 10 to 12 hour drive each way. 

The first Sunday there were about 15 persons in attendance at our worship 
service. Among them was Ato Berhe Beyenne who came to see and hear what kind 
of message I would bring. By the time I turned over the Dessie work to Rev. 
Robert Grahl, a new missionary from the U.S.A. who had completed the first year 
Amharic language study, the average attendance was over 70 persons. The 
worship hali was filled to overflowing. 

Driving to Dessie every two weeks was hard on me, but, the experiences 
I had made the long hours and hard work worthwhile. Once a month we celebrated 
Holy Communion. Those who partook did not eat anything since the previous 
noon. The communion service was a special service held at 9:00 o’clock, after 
which coffee, tea and buns were served to all who participated in receiving the 
Lord’s body and blood. The fellowship was tremendous! 

After Rev. Grahl was installed I did not need to drive to Dessie so often. 
Robert Grahl proved to be a faithful missionary. By 1961 Alf Ringvold had built 
a standard missionary residence into which the Grahl’s were happy to move. The 
land which belonged to the Crown Prince’s aunt was turned over to us free of 
charge, although the assistant governor tried to make us pay quite a sum in taxes 
and transfer charges. When I mentioned this to the Crown Prince, he immediately 
gave an order to proceed with the transfer of land without delay. Actually, I came 
to own property in Wallo before I was entitled to do so in Addis Ababa. In 1963 
or 1964 I turned over all property to the Ethiopian Evangelical Church Mekane 
Yesus. 


Wuchali - Ella (near Vorgessa) 
About eighteen kilometers north from Dessie is a sub-district headquarters 
located at a small village named, Haik. Here there was a court, post office, 
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telephone center and, of course, a sub-district office. Thirty two kilometers north 
is the village of Wuchali. This village is about three to four kilometers up a 
mountain (as is typical in Ethiopia). Before one ascends the hill one comes to a 
sizeable valley that is fairly level. This valley was formed by the confluence of the 
Vorgessa and Mille Rivers to form the Mille River proper. There, at the bottom of 
the mountain on which Wuchali is situated, is a flat plain which ends to the east in 
the Mille River proper. The land in which we were interested was about one and 
a half kilometers in length and one kilometer in width (north to south). This land, 
I was informed, belonged to His Imperial Majesty and the Crown Prince. Although 
not in the original plan for mission work in Wallo, by the time Ted Fricke arrived 
in January, 1958, the idea had formed in my mind to build an agricultural training 
program, a community center and a school there. Dr. Fricke, when he saw the land 
and heard my plan, concurred. The plan, as written up and submitted to His 
Imperial Majesty, the Crown Prince, the EECMY, the ALM Home Board and each 
new missionary to arrive in Ethiopia was as follows: 


Specific Programs of Work - Wuchali (near Worghessa) 


At a spot approximately 3 kilometers south of Wuchali on the Asmara road, the Ethiopian 
Lutheran Mission desires to assist the Ethiopian Evangelical Church - Mekane Yesus in 
establishing a COMMUNITY CENTER. This area is approximately half way between Dessie and 
Waldia. This area is selected for this work because: 1) The size of the population and the needs 
of the population warrant it; 2) there are no other agricultural, educational, or medical programs 
in the vicinity to benefit the people; 3) the terrain and the quality of the soil is such that it is fitting 
for agricultural extension work; 4) water is available; 5) the area is strategically located in the 
Vorgessa River valley not far from where the Vorgessa River and the Mille River come together 
to form the larger Mille River which passes down into the Danakil Desert. As such, this program 
will also serve the Aduls, Gallas and Dankalies when they come to trade - if and when their 
confidence is gained. 

A. The Community Center is to include: 
1. An agricultural farm (small) 
2. An agricultural extension program 
3. A clinic run by a trained nurse which is affiliated with the hospital in Waldia 
4. An elementary school nin by qualified Ethiopian staff. 
B. The Agricultural Program will: 
l. Seek to improve farming techniques and instruments by experimenting with and 
improving techniques and instruments now used by village carpenters and blacksmiths: 
2. Seek to improve farming produce by the introduction of new seeds and better stock. For 
this part of the work, close affiliation and cooperation with the Imperial Ethiopian 
Agricultural College in Aramaya (Harar) will be maintained. 
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3. Seek to help the people by training them in better methods of farming. To accomplish 
this farmers from surrounding villages will be given not only advice and instruction but 
will be encouraged to come to the center for a period of instruction. All students who so 
attend will be given an area of ground to farm for a given period of time. After expenses 
for their room and board are deducted, all profits will be given to them to keep. The 
Ethiopian Evangelical Church Mekane Yesus and the Ethiopian Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission will bear all costs involved in staff, equipment, and instruction until such time 
as the Mission’s services are no longer needed. 

4. Seek to improve live stock throughout the area through animal care and the introduction 
of better breeds of animals (example: chickens). 

REQUEST TO GOVERNMENT:— 

1. From the Provincial Government: We request that the land mentioned in the enclosed 
copy of a letter from the Governor of Vorgessa to Dessie be granted to the Ethiopian 
Evangelical Church Mekane Yesus. A minimum of 2, preferably 3, gashas are needed. 

2. From the Imperial Government; We request that permission be granted to establish this 
Community Center including medical, educational, and agricultural work. 


Put simply, the rationale for the community center was this. Working out 
from our center in Wuchali would be one or two trained extension workers. These 
men or women were to visit the many villages radiating from the center. They 
would try to find those villagers who were the most successful businessmen or 
farmers - men who were 40 to 50 years old and owned their own farms or 
businesses. Then they were urged to put their farms under someone else’s care for 
a year and come, with their entire family, household and cattle, to the center at 
Wuchali. 

When the farmer and his family arrived they would be given the equivalent 
of a tukal (Ethiopian house) while at the center. The house in which they were to 
live would have no furniture - just bare rooms. The first day they would be taught 
how to mix whitewash and how to make brushes by beating the end of green sticks 
until the fibers show. Their first task would be to whitewash the house. Next, they 
(the whole family) would be given a thorough physical examination in our clinic. 
They would be treated for worms and whatever else was discovered. Every 
morning the women would attend classes in child care, dietetics, house keeping, 
mathematics and reading. The children would attend elementary school. The 
farmers received instruction in better farming. This consisted of a two or three 
week crash course in carpentry. The first things each farmer made were beds, a 
table and some chairs for him and his family to use in their fukal. The men also 
would work in the carpentry school whenever it was raining or they could not work 
in their fields. 
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After two weeks, each farmer was assigned a piece of land equivalent to 
what he owned in his own village. He would then receive instruction as to the best 
seeds to plant, the best fertilizers available locally, the best way to plow, to cultivate 
and to harvest the crops. He would also be taught how to organize a cooperative 
and collectively with the others given the responsibility for selling the crops they 
raised. When he left the center, the administration would deduct from the cash the 
farmer had received from the sale of his crops the amount paid for food, grain, and 
other things while the farmer and his family were at the center. Then, whatever was 
left over, the farmer took with him to his village. When the farmer discovered that 
he actually had more money in his pocket than he received from his farm, he would 
not be reluctant to implement what he had learned at the center on his return home. 

During their entire stay the farmers attended school at least one hour each 
day in order to learn mathematics, reading and basic principles of farm management, 
including organizing and running a cooperative. When they returned home they 
took with them all the furniture they had made for their house. 

That this program was successful is evident even today. When one visits 
remote villages around Wuchali, one often comes to villages in which there is a 
carpenter who makes furniture for the entire village. This carpenter was taught by 
areturning farmer. Some of the farmers have organized cooperatives and use better 
equipment in their farming. For instance, rather they use an iron pointed plow 
rather then the traditional sharp pointed stick With the iron point they can plow 
deeper and with less effort. 

Throughout their stay at Wuchali, the participants attended morning prayers 
and were welcome to attend Sunday worship services - although this was not 
mandatory. Some accepted Christ as their Savior. Others accepted Christ as their 
Savior after they returned to their villages. Still others remained Muslims or 
Orthodox Christians. In any event their attitude toward the EECMY and Ethiopian 
Lutheran Mission was changed - it was open and friendly. 

Starting work in Wuchali posed some problems. The first problem was 
getting to the property and surveying the land. Alf and I had to drive in from the 
highway about two to two and a half kilometers to get to the place where the 
center was to be built. Normally this was not too difficult but if there was rain the 
way became impassable. The land was all chika. It was good land for crops, but 
horrible land for driving on or building houses. 

Surveying the land was also a problem. Alf Ringvold had purchased a 
theodolite. With it he and I undertook to survey the entire site. Try to survey 
with any accuracy an area of over a mile in any direction. Each evening. 
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There was a small stream on the southern border of the property which 
flowed into the Mille River. There was rich, fertile soil on the north bank of the 
stream. This would serve as an ideal garden for the vegetable and fruit the center 
would need. 

The first missionary we assigned to Wuchali was Dr. Jim Strayer and his 
wife, June. His immediate assignment was to build two small residences for 
missionary personnel and start an anima! husbandry program. We provided him 
with a landrover, truck and a diesel tractor. After six months, when Alf and I 
visited Wuchali, we found the two houses up, but not very well constructed, all the 
lumber and construction materials scattered on the ground, either rotting or rusting 
away, and the tractor so broken down that we had to sell it and buy a new one. 


Water in Wuchali 

We ran into a major problem in the town of Wuchali. As I wrote earlier, 
Wuchalt was half way up a mountain - about three to four kilometers up the steep, 
winding road that ran from Dessie to Waldia. There was no water in Wuchall. 
Each morning, while it was still dark, the girls and women of the village took pots, 
walked to the bottom of the hill, filled their pots with water at the stream that 
flowed there, and then walked all the way back to Wuchall, carrying the heavy pots 
of water. In the village, we discovered the remains of an old water system built by 
the Italians. On enquiry, we found that there was a good spring in the mountain one 
to two kilometers away. Gebre Ab, Alfand I met with the villagers about their need 
for water. We promised to provide the engineering, the pipe and the materials 
needed to bring water to the village, but the villagers would have to provide the 
labor. To this they readily agreed. 

After about three months we commenced work on the water system for the 
town of Wuchali. You should have seen the enthusiasm of the villagers. Even 
women and children dug trenches for the water pipe. We dammed up the spring so 
that there was a constant flow with plenty of pressure. In the village proper, we 
built two outlets with four to six faucets on each. Soon there was cool, crystal 
clear water flowing. 

Alf and I drove to Wuchali from Addis Ababa for the dedication of the 
water system. However, when we arrived at Wuchali we found that no 
arrangements had been made for the dedication. In fact, the people of the town 
turned away from us. Finally, an old man told us in a gruff voice that the local 
governor had not only forbidden the celebration but had shut off the water, saying 
that until a line was put into his house with three different outlets, the people of 
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Wuchali could not have any water. He also said that he had orders from the Crown 
Prince to that effect. The people of the town not only held deep resentment toward 
the governor but also toward the royal family. On hearing this, I told the people of 
the town to give me two weeks before they gave in to the governor. 

Alf and I drove back to Addis Ababa the next day. On our arrival I 
immediately called the Crown Prince’s office and asked for an appointment. This 
was granted me. When I met the Crown Prince as usual he asked me about how I 
found his people in the Wallo Province. I told him that the people of Wallo were 
beginning to hate him and His Imperial Majesty because of all the evil things that 
were being done in the royal family’s name and that all the governors were guilty 
of deceit, graft and land grabbing - from the Vice Governor in Dessie down to the 
local governors. Then, I told him in detail the story of the Wuchali water project 
and the role the local governor was playing. The Crown Prince heard me out and 
without comment dismissed me, telling me to be ready to come to his palace a few 
days later. 

On Friday I received a summons from the Crown Prince. I was to come to 
the reception hall at eleven inthe morning. At eleven o’clock sharp I drove in front 
of the palace. A uniformed chauffeur took my car and another servant ushered me 
into the reception hall. On entering I saw all the governors of Wallo, including 
Dejezmach Bellai Mersha, standing on each side of the hallway door. They all 
bowed to me as I passed. 

In the hall the Crown Prince was seated behind a large desk. On the desk 
in front of him were a stack of files. The Crown Prince invited me to sit in a chair 
to his left. After I was seated the people standing in the hall outside were called in 
one by one, starting with Bellai Mersha, the vice-governor of the province. As each 
one entered the Crown Prince opened the person’s file and read a series of charges. 
When some of them tried to refute the charges the Crown Prince called on me or 
on one of three Ethiopians seated to the Crown Prince’s right. We gave our 
testimony as to the true state of affairs. After about forty five minutes the room 
was full of the Wallo Province sub-governors. Then the Crown Prince relieved all 
of them of their positions, duties and responsibilities. Some were put in jail. 
Dejezmach Bellai Mersha was forbidden to return to Dessie. The next week I heard 
that His Imperial Majesty had posted him to the Senate, which was the end of his 
political career. 

After this unusual meeting the Crown Prince introduced me to the three men 
seated to his right. They were members of his personal body guard. After my first 
meeting with the Crown Prince he had sent them by car to Dessie. There, armed 
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with the information I had given the Crown Prince, they fanned out throughout the 
Province and talked with the people. They discovered that what I had said was 
true, and much more. They telephoned the Crown Prince the true state of affairs 
and then issued orders to all the governors to be at the Crown Prince’s office by 
Friday morning. 

The people of Wuchali had their water, and I became someone the new 
governors in Wallo Province feared. From that time on, I had no trouble from 
lesser government officials in Wallo - only immediate cooperation. 

Beyond Wuchali, about eight to ten kilometers by road and in the next valley 
was the village of Ella. Here we opened an evangelistic center. The plan was to 
establish a clinic here, run by an Ethiopian dresser (para trained nurse), but 
somehow this never materialized. Dr. Simonson, from Waldia, made periodic 
visits. That is all. 

The surroundings at Wuchali were very beautiful and there was plenty of 
wild game. Mr. Hvingelby shot a leopard from the front porch of his house, and I 
had many a meal from the wild warthogs we shot on the property. Thompson 
gazelle and other antelope were plentiful when we first came there. 


Waldia 

The Ethiopian Lutheran Mission was committed to building a hospital in 
Waldia long before the Schaefers arrived there. I have already written of this. But 
it is a long way from commitment to a plan and then to implimenting it. When Alf 
Ringvold and I first arrived in Waldia we looked at various pieces of land on which 
to locate the hospital. We tned to find land that was gravel, not chicka. This 
proved to be impossible anywhere in the vicinity of Waldia. Consequently, we 
settled on the strategically located piece of land the government had already decided 
to give us. As to the plan itself, after talking to several doctors and the Minister of 
Health in the Imperial Ethiopian Government and, drawing on my experiences in 
India, I came up with the following plan - which, by the way, was accepted by Dr. 
Fricke and the Home Board.. 


Specific Programs of Work - Waldia 


Using Waldia as a center, the Ethiopian Lutheran Mission, working under the Ethiopian 
Evangelical Church Mekane Yesus, desires to assist in establishing a medical program designed 
to benefit the maximum number of people. This program will consist of: 
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A. A Hospital at Waldia: 
l. Having 40 beds for inpatients 
2 “a modern, up-to-date, well equipped surgery 

3. an X-ray plant and a good laboratory 

4. “= — sufficient buildings for residences and other needs of the hospital 

5 a rehabilitation program (limited) 

6, a dresser’s training program 
7, “ a village clinic program. 

B. A dressers’ training program at the hospital 

C. In connection with the hospital there will be established village clinics which will be run 
by men chosen by the villages and given dressers training in our hospital. Once or twice a 
week one of the hospital doctors will visit the clinics and serve those who need his 
professional care. Surgery patients will be taken to the hospital. These clinics, although 
served by hospital doctors, will be clinics of the villages, self-supporting and independent of 
the Mission or Church. 

D. For patients who need hospital care and surgery, the hospital will provide the necessary 
services. For those who need rehabilitation, the hospital will provide limited facilities 
through programs such as agriculture. 

E. Ethiopian staff will be used as and when available. Until sufficient Ethiopian staff is 
available the Ethiopian Lutheran Mission hopes to bring to Ethiopia from the United States 
of America or from Canada: 

1. One doctor who is a qualified surgeon 

2. One doctor who is qualified in internal medicine 
3. Two or three nurses 

4. One laboratory technician 

F. This medical program in Waldia shall be in the name of and under the direction of the 
Ethiopian Evangelical Church Mekane Yesus. It shall be administered by a Medical Board 
through the Chief Medical Officer. 

G. The anticipated cost in Ethiopian dollars for capital investments in buildings and 
equipment is Eth. $ 185,000. This cost to the Church and Mission does not include any 
funds for the purchase of lands. 

H. To adequately establish and carry out this program, including limited rehabilitation work, 
it is estimated that a minimum of 4 gasha (47 acres) is needed. 


REQUEST TO GOVERNMENT.: It is requested that the land mentioned in the enclosed copy 
of a letter from the Waldia Municipality to the Government in Dessie be given to the Ethiopian 
Evangelical Church Mekane Yesus for ownership. A minimum of 4 gasha is requested. 


Although we requested that the land be given to the Ethiopian Evangelical 
Church Mekane Yesus, the land was first given to me, that is, it was registered in 
my name. Later, in 1965 I transferred it to the EECMY. 

Alf Ringvold and I pitched a tent on the property while we were clearing up 
details, the greatest of which was to count the Eucalyptus trees and pay off the 
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respective owners. There were hundreds of trees. It took us four days to count 
them. Every tree had to be counted and noted on a large scale map of the property, 
showing its exact location. Even small fingerling trees, that is, new sprouts, had 
to be counted. It seemed that many people had taken over various portions of the 
land and planted trees which they later planned to harvest. Most people were 
honest in asking fair prices, but some posed real problems, especially women. 
Women in Ethiopia can own land and property. Those women who do, are usually 
better off financially than the average women. They have little to do, so they love 
going to court where they sit and gossip all day long. If one has ever been to an 
Ethiopian court, one knows that it is a place to avoid at all cost. The court is usually 
held in a dark, crowded room with mud plastered walls and only one or two dingy 
windows that may or may not have glass in them. If there is glass, it is indescribably 
dirty. At one end is a table at which the judge sits. I have never seen a court with 
a jury except the high court in Addis Ababa at which General Mengistu Nuway, the 
body guard general who lead the coupe d’etat against His Majesty, was tried. The 
courtroom has a number of benches without backs and a few chairs - if one is lucky 
enough to find one free when one enters the courtroom. 

I remember one piece of property about 150 meters square in the middle of 
the land we were to get. It was owned by a family of four brothers and a sister. 
Four of them lived in and around Waldia, but the fifth had moved away. Her place 
of residence was unknown. In fact, it was uncertain as to whether she was still 
alive. After more that six months delay, the four brothers living in and around 
Waldia said that they would sign the papers and take the money for their sister’s 
share of the trees. About two months later, the sister showed up. She was married 
and living near Asmara. She demanded three times more for the trees on her share 
of the property than had been agreed to by the brothers and much more than was 
being asked by anyone else. I finally had to take the matter to the Crown Prince, 
who also was the supreme court judge for the Wallo Province. 

The property was bordered on the south by a river and on the east by a small 
stream. The soil on our land was ten to twenty feet deep chicka. Underneath was 
sand and gravel. The river and stream had eroded through the chicka to the sand 
and gravel and was doing damage to our property. Our task was to stop this 
erosion by building stone diversion walls. The second thing Alf and I did after the 
land was turned over to us was to build an all weather road into the property so that 
we could get trucks and car to our building sites. This Alf Ringvold accomplished 
rather speedily. He not only put in a bridge over the stream to the east, but also 
extended the road further south so that the road and bridge served the people of 
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Waldia as well. 

Water was a problem. We could find water by digging in the sand of the 
riverbed, but we suspected this source. Bilharzia is prevalent in that area. Where 
should we locate the well on our property? Alf Ringvold said that he could do 
water divination, so I told him to try it. He took a forked stick and began to walk 
over the property. I was rather skeptical and let him know by continually teasing 
him. Suddenly, on the eastern side of the property, near the entrance road to our 
property the forked stick pointed down. “Here,” Alf said, “we will find water.” 
We began to dig. After cutting through the layer of chicka we ran into a good 
supply of water - but it was hard water. So we dug deeper. As we deepened the 
well, the sides kept falling in. Pretty soon we had a hole that was twenty five feet 
or more wide. We began to speak of our well as the compound swimming pool. 

In Addis Ababa the Point Four program of the U.S.A. government 
introduced well drilling ngs to Ethiopia. Returning to Addis I was able to prevail 
on Point Four to come north and drill wells for us at Waldia and Wuchali. In Waldia 
Point Four sank several lateral lines which extended over 150 feet beyond that 
which we had already dug. The result was that we had a well full of soft, clear, cool 
water. We also had three wells dug in the Waldia Village. Point Four did not 
charge us for these wells as they served the population in general. We had to pay 
only for the pipe and pumps that we put on each well. 

But digging a well was not our only water problem. We needed a sizeable 
water tower so that there would be enough gravity pressure to assure an adequate 
supply of water for each tap in the hospital. Alf and I discussed building a cement 
tower, but soon discarded that idea. The tower, if made tall enough, would be too 
heavy for the chicka soil to bear. An iron tank would be too expensive. Alf came 
up with the idea of buying a used oil tank from an old truck which, having been 
cleaned, we could use for water storage. Returning to Addis Ababa, Alf soon found 
a tank that was suitable. Having purchased it and having properly cleaned it, we 
sent it by truck to Waldia. There, on a tower made from Eucalyptus wood, we 
installed the tank about twenty feet above the ground. When the pipes were hooked 
up, we turned on the deep bore pump. Soon the welcome sound of water pouring 
out of the pipe into the tank rang in our ears. After several hours, we turned on the 
water taps in the missionary houses and in the clinic. Everything worked. Alfhad 
also rigged up a contraption that automatically turned the pump and generator on 
when the water level reached a certain low point and off when it reached the full 
mark. 


The electric generator was another challenge. A fifteen amp generator 
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should have been sufficient for the compound. The X ray we planned to purchase 
took 14 amps when turned on - that is, at the peak of its surge. However, I 
discovered that a diesel or gas motor loses one and half-amps of power for every 
thousand feet of elevation it has to run at. Since Waldi was about 8,000 feet in 
elevation, it meant that we lost ten to twelve amps of power. I, therefore, had to 
purchase a generator rated for thirty amps - quite a sizeable machine. Its size meant 
that it used more diesel which, in turn, meant that we had to restrict the use of the 
generator in the evenings to 6:30 to 10:00 p.m. Of course, any time the hospital 
needed electric power to run the X ray machine or the surgery lights the generator 
was tumed on. 
The first time Alf and I stayed in Waldia we camped there for nine days. 

I took a big tent and two smaller tents with us. Alf and I used the big tent. A 
smaller tent we used to store our supplies and the other small tent our cook and 
zabenya (watchman) slept in. On Sunday morning we awoke to bright sunshine, 
blue skies and white billowy clouds - a gorgeous day! After breakfast we gathered 
our cook, zabenya and several other inquisitive people together under the 
Eucalyptus trees and held our first service. Even though there were few of us 
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present, I was moved. Weall prayed that if what we were doing was in accordance 
with the Lord’s will, He would bless our efforts to His glory and the benefit of the 
Ethiopian people. 

First, we built two missionary residences and the clinic. For the residences 
we decided to use mud blocks made with a mud block machine which we operated 
by hand. I had seen the machine advertised in a magazine as good intermediate 
technology. Once we trained our Ethiopian workers, we could make about 100 
blocks an hour. The blocks were heavy since they were of compressed mud but 
they seemed to be suitable for building. The two houses we built with conventional 
foundations that were doubly wide and deep, but Alf decided to float the clinic on 
a concave slab which floated on top of the chicka. I believe this was the first of its 
kind in Ethiopia. Since the slab was concave, we felt that if the entire building 
moved, it would not move far. By 1966 the building moved almost eighteen inches 
as the chicka alternately became wet and then dry. 

While the building program was going on in Waldia, Alf Ringvold and I 
often camped on the property while supervising the work. Sometimes we would 
take off at about 4:00 p.m. and drive to a valley about eight to ten kilometers north 
on the road to Alamata. Here there was a small plain with a large wooded section 
at one end. This wooded area was good for hunting - antelope, warthog, guinea 
fowl, etc. Usually we came back with enough meat to last us for two or three days. 

Once we were about to return to Waldia (around 6:00 p.m.) when we heard 
shouting from some boys who were bringing a herd of cattle to the village. We 
also heard the raucous cackling of hyenas. Running as fast as we could to that part 
of the forest, we found three very upset teenage Ethiopian boys. A pack of hyena 
had attacked in broad daylight (something that rarely happens) and ran off with a 
young steer. We immediately charged after the hyena. By the time we caught up 
with them the hyenas had eaten the entire steer except for the skull and one hoof. 

We shot three hyenas, which was some compensation to the three teenage boys. 
We left the area once again impressed with the voracious appetites of hyenas and 
the power of their mighty jaws. 


Lillian Doering at Waldia 

When the construction of the clinic was finished, the first missionary we 
stationed at Waldia was Lillian Doering (later she married Robert Miller, one of our 
single missionaries). I was most reluctant to post her to Waldia by herself so we 
also assigned Ato Berhe Beyenne as station manager. He had previously left the 
telephone company and had joined us to work in Waldia. He was competent, 
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talked fluent English and promised to look after Lillian. She was alone there for 
about three months - by my recollection. The stories she told me when I came to 
Waldia were often alarming. 

One evening, for example, Lillian had finished dinner and was preparing for 
bed when there was a pounding on her door. On opening the door, she found the 
night watchman standing there. He said that there was a man at the clinic who was 
injured in a knife fight. Hurrying to the clinic, she found a man lying on a crude, 
homemade stretcher. He was covered with blood. When she took him inside and 
examined him, she found that his abdomen had been slashed open with a knife and 
his intestines were hanging out. This was not a case Lillian felt she, as a nurse, was 
qualified to handle. She wanted to throw up her hands and return to her house. But 
then she realized that there was no one else in Waldia as well trained as she was. 
The issue was not whether she was qualified but whether she was the only one 
available that the Lord could use. She filled the mans stomach cavity with 
antibiotics, stuffed his intestines back in and sewed him up. The man recovered and 
some days later walked away from our clinic. 

Another time, it was toward the end of the morning clinic hours, two men 
came in to the clinic and asked Lillian to go with them to help deliver a child. The 
mother had been in labor for more than two days. The local midwives had done all 
they could. Lillian did not want to go, but again there was no one else. So, she 
climbed on one of the men’s horses and rode off with them. Berhe Beyenne was 
troubled when he heard of it. The trouble in delivery could have been a fabricated 
story to get Lillian off the compound. But Lillian rode with them over the 
mountains to the tukal in which the woman lay. There, by God’s guidance, she was 
able to deliver the woman of her child. 

There were many other experiences which Lillian had before we transferred 
Reverend and Mrs. Loren Bliese and Dr. and Mrs. James Simonson to Waldia. 
When Simonson arrived, we at last had a doctor there. He too had unusual 
experiences, but these I leave for him to tell. Dr. Simonson immediately set to 
work. Soon the clinic was full every morning. The hospital unit had not yet been 
built. Bad cases Dr. Simonson sent by Landrover to the hospitals in Dessie. 
Sometimes they did not make it, dying on the way. It became urgent that we 
construct the hospital facility as soon as possible. I drew the initial design. Alf put 
my sketch into plans, purchased the building supplies needed in Addis Ababa and 
sent them to Waldia by truck. 

The hospital was too large to float an a single concrete slab, but we dared 
not take a chance in building with normal foundations. Instead, we dug holes 
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down through the chicka until we hit gravel or sand. The foundation holes ran 
from sixteen to twenty four feet deep. They were three to four feet in diameter. A 
hole was dug every ten to fifteen feet. Re-enforced concrete pillars were then 
pored, resting on the sand or gravel at the bottom of each pit. When all the pillars 
were poured, the floor was roughly framed with wood and poured with concrete. 
It rested on pillars. The hospital walls and roof were then constructed on the floor. 
As far as I know, this hospital still stands today in good condition and largely 
without cracks. When it came to pouring the concrete pillars and the floor, Rev. 
Robert Miller and Dr. Jim Strayer worked night and day. Of course, Alf Ringvold 
was in over all charge. 
Waldia gradually became the largest center of the Ethiopian Evangelical 
Church Mekane Yesus in the Wallo Province. 


The Danakil Desert 

Rev. Bliese, not only started building up the congregation but also slowly 
opened work among the Dankali (Afars) of the Danakil Desert to the East. Before 
we even had any missionaries stationed in Waldia, I made an exploratory trip by 
landrover to the Danakil Desert. When I say, “Exploratory trip,” I mean just that. 

Every week a large outdoor market was held at the edge of the escarpment 
where the plateau dropped off to the desert. This meadow-like swale was about 
fifteen kilometers north and east of Waldia. I was told that there was a way down 
the escarpment which the Dankali used in coming to the market with their camels 
and cows. I decided to try to use this path to find a way to the desert. Taking a 
representative of the government from the local governor’s office and a person who 
said that he had been down the trail at least once before, I started out early one 
morning in a landrover. Of course, I had with me my shotgun and rifle. I also 
carried several ropes, crowbars, picks, shovels, two cans of gasoline and food for 
two days. 

The trip down was horrendous. At times the meager path disappeared and 
we had to get out of the landrover and dig our way through high banks of dirt. At 
other times, the path followed river beds. In some places trees blocked our way. 
We had to chop them up and move them out of the way. Finally, at about two- 
thirty in the afternoon, we came to where the path leveled out into a gentle slope. 

It had been an adventure coming down that escarpment. I counted the 
number of warthogs, Thompson gazelles, dik diks, kudus, lesser kudus, oryx, etc. 
we scared up with the landrover on the way down. The number came to 51. It 
was a hunter’s paradise! 
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As we came to the flat area leading to the desert, we crossed a river that was 
about a fifty yards wide. There was some water in it, enough for a person to take 
abath. During the rainy season the river would be impassable. The area on the 
north bank, just before the river and along the path we were following, was an ideal 
place for a church center. There even was a field that with a little bulldozing could 
serve as an airstrip. That night I pitched my tent there. 

I was glad that the tent was insect proof. There were not many mosquitos, 
but there were huge flying bugs which, as soon as it became dark, dive bombed any 
light that showed. We had built a large camp fire, but had to sit some distance from 
it to avoid being dive bombed. We let the fire die out and turned in to sleep. The 
next morning, when I awoke just after sunrise, I saw outlined on the canvas of our 
tent three large, hairy spiders (tarantulas) about the size of my hand, and under two 
corners of my tent I found scorpions - the big, yellow kind whose sting is deadly for 
children or old people. Soon after breakfast the Ethiopians I was traveling with 
suddenly jumped up and ran about twenty feet away. I was surprised until I saw 
a six foot snake slithering away. The Ethiopians claimed it was a poisonous kind. 
The foothills to the desert looked so calm and peaceful, but in reality danger lurked 
everywhere. 

Į realized how true this was after we had been driving for about half an hour, 
slowly winding our way among large, fallen lava stones. We were just passing 
through a shaded area with several large trees when we heard a loud shot and the 
whine of a bullet passing through the front left and right windows of our landrover. 
We had been shot at but fortunately there was no damage to the car or any of us. 

Of course, I immediately stopped. We jumped out and hid behind the 
landrover. Then the man from the governor’s office in Waldia began to call out in 
Amharic and Dankali (Afar). To his third shout, there was a response. After much 
shouting back and forth, five men from a Dankali tribe that was temporarily staying 
at some wells near by came out of hiding. Finally, they made us welcome and 
escorted us to the wells - which was our destination anyhow. 

That evening I shot a gazelle which served as a feast for the entire tribe. 
The next day I watched them water their cattle and camels. The wells were about 
twenty feet deep and four feet in diameter. Two men stood on the bottom, another 
man stood on a ledge cut into the well wall about six feet higher up, another man 
stood another six or seven feet up and finally a last man just inside the mouth of the 
well. The two men on the bottom would fill leather buckets with water. Then they 
would toss them up to one standing above them, and so on until the man at the top 
dumped the bucket into a trough from which the camels and cattle drank. They 
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had about five or six buckets going all the time. The quantity and speed with which 
they brought water up was surprising. However, it was not a task I would want 
to do. I marveled that their backs held up. 

At one well that was only three feet in diameter, they used a rope and leather 
bucket. This well was considerably deeper. The water was cool and sweet and 
served the tribe drinking and cooking. As for baths, I do not know if they ever 
took them. They certainly had bad body odor. 

Having given the chief of the tribe some trinkets which I had brought with 
me, we started back about eleven o’clock in the morning. It was more difficult 
retuming for we had to climb about six thousand feet. Whereas we could slide 
down steep places when we were descending, we had to ascend sometimes in four 
wheel drive. We finally arrived at Waldia about six in the evening. 

My next contact with the Dankali (Afars) was several months later when Joel 
and Lillian Mayer, visited us while returning to the USA for home leave. Trudy 
and I took them to Waldia. The second day there I again made a trip to the Danakil 
Desert, using the trail that I had explored several months earlier. With us I took 
Shiguti (our cook), the man from the local governor’s office, and a policeman. 

We made our way down the escarpment without any trouble. This time we 
drove to a spring about three miles from the river. There we found a different tribe 
living in their temporary houses. About forty or fifty persons were living there. The 
chief was an old man, but his younger brother, who must have been fifteen or 
twenty years younger, was the real power in this group. His sister, or maybe it was 
his wife, was a very winsome lady of about 22 years of age. As the women of the 
tribe wore no clothing above the waist, her breasts were bare. She strutted around 
as if she were a queen. The other Dankali gave way to her. 

We arrived about four o’clock. After pitching our tent, Joel and I lay down 
to rest. Hardly had we stretched out on our sleeping bags when there was a noise 
outside our tent. There stood the chief’s brother with a pot of something to drink 
in his hands. It turned out to be fermented camel’s milk. Horrible stuff. Floating 
on top of the milk were bits of what looked like cow manure. Neither Joel nor I 
wanted to drink the milk, but the chief’s brother was standing there with a big smile. 
What to do? Finally, I thought of something. I took the pot from the chief's 
brother and put it in the corner of the tent, saying, “It is not our custom to drink 
before we eat. I will place your kind offering here in my tent for safe keeping until 
after our evening meal. I thank you very much for your kind gift.” This seemed to 
please the man and he went away. As soon as he was gone I disposed of the 
camel’s milk. 
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The next day the Dankalis came to us and asked whether we could shoot a 
gazelle or an oryx so that the tribe could have some meat. I had noticed that every 
man carried a rifle and most of them had bandoleers draped around their shoulders. 
Although these bandoleers were half filled with cartridges, they did not want to 
waste any shells on shooting game unless they had to. Furthermore, the 
government representative had come with us. As they were not supposed to shoot 
any game, especially oryx, they wanted us to do the shooting. After some talking 
back and forth, the government representative told me that he would approve of our 
shooting two oryx - one by Joel and one by me. After breakfast we went hunting. 
There were oryx everywhere, but as the plain was very flat and very open (no 
bushes or trees of any kind) it seemed to be impossible to approach within range 
of any of them. 

Finally, we came to an area that was slightly hilly. Coming over a rise in the 
ground we saw several oryx. Getting out of the landrover, Joel took my 30-06 rifle 
and made as good a shot as I have seen. The oryx was running parallel and away 
from us at about 40 miles an hour - full speed. Joel knelt and fired. I heard the 
bullet hit its shoulder and the oryx collapsed. 

Imagine our surprise when Dankali men materialized from that barren plain, 
ran to the oryx and cut its throat. This was before we could do anything. Where 
they came from I do not know. But it was important to them that the throat of the 
oryx should be cut by a Muslim. Otherwise they could not eat the meat. 

Getting that oryx lifted to the roof of our landrover took effort on the part 
of all of us. I judge that the oryx weighed 600 to 700 pounds. By the time we got 
the oryx loaded on the landrover we were tired, sweaty and thirsty. Joel, 
unthinkingly took our canteen and raised it to his lips to drink. The chief’s brother, 
who had come along, grabbed the canteen from him. Joel grabbed it back. 
Immediately, the Dankali drew their large saber like knives. I realized that the 
situation was very tense. I said to Joel, “Do as I say. Don’t argue. Take a glass 
from the landrover, pour some water in it and, bowing, hand it to me. Then do the 
same with another glass and hand it to the chief s brother.” Fortunately, Joel did 
as I said, and the Dankali were both surprised and impressed. Once more all were 
relaxed and full of good humor. 

Returning to our tent was something else. I counted eleven persons 
crowded into our five passenger landrover. At camp the men butchered the oryx 
while the women cut the meat into thin slices and hung it on the branches of Bide-a- 
wee thorn bushes to dry, thus making jerky that kept for several weeks. 

In the meantime, one of the Dankali came to me and said that there was a 
large oryx grazing just over the hill from us. Joel and I immediately went with him. 
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As we topped the rise, I saw an oryx, about the size of the one Joel shot, grazing 
100 yards away. I dropped it with a shot from my 375 Winchester Magnum. As 
before, several Dankali materialized out of nowhere and cut its throat before it 
stopped kicking. That night everyone feasted. There was more than enough meat 
for everyone. 

The next day I had a meeting with the chief. In reply to my question, “What 
could our church do for his tribe?” he answered, “Help us have a school and have 
medical services when we are sick or wounded.” I promised to take his request 
under advisement. 

The next day, leaving skins and most of the meat from the two oryx with the 
Dankali people, we started back to Waldia. However, we took with us two hind 
rumps from the oryx. This meat fed the entire compound at Waldia. 

The next contacts between the church and the Dankali (Afar) people was 
made by Loren Bliese, the missionary we assigned to Waldia. He made several trips 
to the Danakil desert via the trail I had established. He made contact with the tribe 
Joel and [had met. The chief said that there was a young man from the tribe who 
had moved to Waldia. An agreement was reached with the chief that this young 
man would work with Rev. Bliese, who began studying their language. In 
exchange, Rev. Bliese would teach the young man. At the same time, a two-room 
stone house, the first to be built and owned by the tribe, would be built at the spring 
where the tribe was living. 

Later still, Dr. Jim Simonson and Mr. Jim Sorenson, our mission nurse, 
made contact with other Dankali tribes and began making medical trips to the 
desert. Glaucoma was widespread among the people. There was also much 
conjunctivitis. Consequently, many men, women and children went blind. The 
treatment is relatively simple - a salve for glaucoma and eye drops for conjunctivitis. 

One day, a messenger arrived in Waldia reporting that two tribes had fought 
over a water hole. Many had been killed and many were wounded. He asked the 
doctor to come as quickly as possible. Of course, Simonson and Sorenson hurried 
to the desert area where the fighting had taken place. As they feared, there were 
many wounded. Some had to be brought back to our hospital in Waldia for further 
treatment. So, our mission and the Ethiopian Evangelical Church - Mekane Yesus 
slowly became known and appreciated for its work, especially our hospital in 
Waldia. 

By this time it was June of 1961, and time for us to go on home leave to the 
United States of America. The programs in the Wallo Province were well 
established and underway. 
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Beginnings of the Synod of the North 
Tigre Province 


The Province of Tigre is north of the Wallo Province. To the north it 
borders on Eritrea. Traditionally, until the emperor moved the capital to Gondar 
in the Begemedar Province, it was the seat of rulers of Ethiopia. For example, it 
is said that the Queen of Sheba ruled in Axum and there also the emperor ruled 
when Christianity first came to Ethiopia about 451 A.D. Originally, our mission 
was committed to work only in the Wallo Province, but the Swedish Evangelical 
Mission was very persuasive in talking Dr. Fricke and me into extending our 
mission work to include the Tigre Province as well. 

Sixty five kilometers north of Waldia on the Addis Ababa - Asmara road 
is the village of Alamata. Alamata and Lake Ashangi (still 15 kilometers further 
north) are important in the history of Ethiopia. The Sudan Interior Mission has a 
mission station at Alamata. Near here an Orthodox Church army, assisted by 
Portugese soldiers, defeated Mohammed Gragn, the Muslim leader who came from 
the Harar area. Until this battle he had always won. He was defeated and killed 
here. 

Just to the north of Alamata is a steep, 

high mountain. As I have previously stated, 

eset. the road climbs up this mountain to a high 

ee io A pass, winding back and forth in hairpin 

Sper Aes curves. Some distance from the pass at the 

pa É top of the mountain is Lake Ashangi. In 

AOP 1936 the Italian army advanced on Addis 

Seow Ababa from the north. Near Alamata, they 
So ez were defeated in battle by Haile Selassie’s 

ee Sean: % armies. The Italians retreated in disarray. Up 
tier Pe the Alamata mountain they went, falling back 
Ss = and back, beyond Lake Ashangi. At Lake 

Ashangi they stopped to refresh themselves 
: Se >s from its cold, clear water. Then they 
5 ea Si poisoned the lake and continued their retreat. 
TE The Ethiopian armies, pushing hard after the 
SO e ae Italians, came to the lake, hot, tired, and 
m thirsty. Camping on the southern shore of the 






Alamata Mountain Road 
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lake, they drank its cool, refreshing water. Soon most of the soldiers, horses and 
mules were sick, dying or dead. Then the Italians turned and attacked. His 
Majesty, Haile Selassie, barely escaped with his life. He was taken off a high 
mountain top by a British plane. 

The next place of note is Mekale, the capital of the Tigre Province. Here 
were two old palaces in total disrepair. They were situated on the southern edge 
of the town. The Emperor’s son-in-law, Ras Mengesha Seyum, ruled here as 
govenor. He was married to one of the Emperor’s daughters. Ras Mengesha 
Seyum was a good man with the welfare of the Tigre people at heart. Under his 
governorship villages were encouraged to whitewash their houses, dig and use 
latrines, maintain village roads, etc. He started schools, introduced tractors and 
farm machinery and revived several industries such as the gathering of 
frankincense made from the sap of trees that grew on the western slopes of the 
mountains of Tigre Province. 

One day, Mengesha Seyum took Alf and me with him when he visited an 
experimental cotton farm which he started half way down the eastern escarpment. 
The farm produced good cotton, proving the feasibility of raising cotton in the 
area. Ras Seyum had the two fallen-in castles rebuilt, making them into a modern 
hotel complete with a European and Ethiopian restaurant. After 1960 we normally 
stayed here, but before that we usually stayed in an Italian run motel on the tum off 
of the road to Mekale. The thing I remember about this motel is the excellent 
“cream caramela” it served for dessert. I usually had two helpings. 

Fifteen or sixteen years later, in 1976, when the communist Dirge took over 
the country, Ras Mengesha Seyum escaped Mekale in the back of a fruit truck 
owned by Ezra Gebre Mehdin’s brother, Naigzi (I believe). Naigzi knew that it 
was only a matter of time before soldiers would come for the governor. He drove 
to Mekale in the late afternoon, waited until dark and then called at the palace. 
There, he told the governor to come out the back, side door of his house at ten 
o'clock that night. Saying goodbye to his wife and children, Ras Mengesha Seyum 
did as instructed. Naigzi met him with his fruit track. Mengesha lay down in the 
back of the truck and was covered with straw and fruit. Then Naigzi started 
driving to Adua. Several times he was stopped by the police, but as he was well 
known to them because he often made the trip, they did not make a thorough check 
of his truck nor detain him. Finally, Naigzi passed through Adua and drove on 
toward the Mareb river. Here Naigzi had his fruit farm. But, he did not stop there. 
Instead, he drove on to the Mareb river where Mengesha Seyum was delivered to 
the resistance forces that were hiding there. 
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About two hours beyond Mekal, is the town of Adigrat. At Adigrat a branch road 
joined the Addis Ababa - Asmara road. This branch road was of gravel and linked 
up with the Asmara - Gondar road to the west. The town of Adigrat was of no 
account, but in the center of Adigrat, to the right of the road, was a large, beautiful 
Roman Catholic Church - almost a cathedral. 
When I first seb through Adigrat I stopped at the church and went 
RRP Ae fe inside. There, I met an Italian priest. He 
‘* admitted that apart from him there was only 
.4 one family (the caretaker, his wife and three 
children) who were members of the 
_“, congregation. But he was confident that the 
7o congregation would grow. 
ae At the time of the Italian invasion, the 
#= Roman Catholic Church was a growing church 
Ta in Ethiopia, but, when the Pope blessed Italian 
peor: as they embarked for Ethiopia, most of 
" the Ethiopians left the church. The priest’s 
E PONS ie “ confidence, however, was based on the fact 
Debre Damo - oaas by Rope ` that the church building stood there in all its 
beauty and every day he said mass in the 
church. He maintained that the very existence of the church and the constant 
preaching of the Word would 
be the means by which the Holy 
Spirit would touch the hearts of 
the people and bring them back 
to the church. His confidence 
has been justified. Today there 
is a growing congregation 
there. 3 







The road from Adigrat `- 
to Adua winds and twists over ios- 
several mountains and coon ~i * > 
valleys. It takes one’s breath = 
away to drive it. About half 
way to Adua one sees the Debre Damo mountain to the nght. Debre Damo is 
famous because of the Orthodox monastery situated on its top. On all sides there 
are precipitous rock cliffs. One obtains access to the monastery only by rope, that 
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is, pulled up by rope by the monks living in the monastery. The cliff where one is 
pulled up is about a hundred feet high. On the top of the mountain there is a small 
lake, flat lands for planting gardens, a number of fruit trees and, off course, the 
tukals and buildings that make up the monastery. Tradition has it that at times in 
Ethiopian history when the ruling emperor wanted to exile some member of his 
family that was proving a threat to his rule, Debre Damo was one of the places he 
used for the sentence. 


Adua - Schools and Congregation 

Adua is the place where Menelik’s army defeated the Italians and drove 
them back to Asmara. It is 25 kilometers from Axum, the historic seat of rule of 
the Ethiopian Emperors for over 1,000 years. Where the road to Adigrat joins the 
highway to Axum there are some brick houses, an army base and a government 
hospital. The town is south about two kilometers. Between the town and the 
cross road is the mission station run, at that time, by the Swedish Evangelical 
Mission. 

The station property was fairly large, beginning with a eucalyptus grove 
followed by an olive grove. In the olive grove were three buildings. The main 
building was of brick and 
motor. It was a long wf, 
building with two i aw we. 5 aha 
apartments that served as mawa sa Gi na: 
missionary residences and a fpe eee 
room for an office for the ESAE . mmm 
two schools One building, re ae 
made of stone and mud, ae 
served as an elementary japit 
school. The other building, Ra 
also of stone and mud, page=: 
housed the teacher training BSS iik 
school. But most classes, Adua- Main ‘Building 
were held outside in the shade of the olive trees. To the east the compound was 
bordered by the Adua river. This river was infested with Bilharzia, a liver fluke 
that uses humans as an intermediate stage. To get to the compound one had to 
ford the river, driving through the water. When the water was low, as was the case 
most of the year, this was no problem, but during the rainy season there were times 
when one could not cross. 
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Anders and Berit Andersson, missionaries of the SEM, were stationed at 
Adua. Whenever I came there we spent the evenings singing hymns. I slept on the 
couch in the livingroom. My problem was their clock. They owned a mantle clock 
with chimes that rang every quarter hour and on the hour. Because of this I could 
not sleep the first night. After that I stopped the clock when I went to bed and 
started it again when I awoke. No one was the wiser. The Ethiopian Lutheran 
Mission did not take charge of the station and schools until 1963, but we 
cooperated with the Swedish Evangelical Mission in running the two schools, 
beginning in 1959. 

The first thing was to make funds available for building a bridge across the 
river, the construction of an adequate number of latrines and showers, the 
construction of a building for the teacher training school and the construction of 
a building for the elementary school. Later, we built two residences for staff - a 
teacher couple and a pastor and his family. 

In the town of Adua the congregation was worshiping in a rented building. 
Shortly after our arrival a piece of property came available. This was purchased 
and the building on it was enlarged to serve as the EECMY congregation’s church. 






Jea 


When we arrived 
SEF either the missionary 
€e stationed at Adua or an 
= Ethiopian layman 
conducted the Sunday 
worship services. In 
Wa 1958, Kes Tsehai 
"4 Gebreselassie, a middle 
-$4 Į aged Orthodox Priest, 
t- began attending the 
— wet A Sunday services. In time 
Adua - After Sunday worship he came to identify with 
our church. In_ the 
middle of 1959 the SEM brought him to Addis Ababa to study theology with Rev. 
Gustav Aren, Rev. Stjarne, and me. After about six months, we colloquiesed him 
and installed him as pastor of the Adua congregation. This proved to be a good 
move. The congregation grew. Rev. Robert Avers, the first ELC missionary 
stationed in Adua, writes concerning Kes Tsehai, 


j a 
im A eee " 
e j Whe 
j i 
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My most vivid memory about my service in Ethiopia is actually a person, 

KES TSEHAL GEBRESELASSIE -he was 

my daily blessing for some four years of 

sharing life together as brother and best 
friend. We met this wonderful brother in 
the faith in 1960 before he flew to 

Madagascar for the All-Africa Lutheran 

Conference. Only God knew what a 

special partnership we would enjoy in 

the years to come. Only God knew that 
our daughter Debbie (then only one year 
old) would someday serve the Malagasy 

Church for seventeen years with her 

husband Kevin Mohr. : 

Keshy helped us to understand 
the Ethiopian culture and love and 

respect the Ethiopian people. It was a 

thrill for us to work under the motto: 

“To help the Ethiopian to help himself = ——s Kes Tsehai 

physically, morally, intellectually and 

spiritually.” We knew and appreciated that we had been invited as guests 

to share life with our Ethiopian brothers and sisters in the name of our 

Lord Jesus Christ. 

In 1960 a zealous Orthodox priest was assigned to the Orthodox church in 
Adua. Shortly after his arrival he began to preach against the “heretic Lutherans” 
in town. He particularly mentioned Kes (Rev.) Tsehai. Kes Tsehai, although 
bothered by this, did not let it disturb his outward calm. In Ethiopia preaching 
heresy or being a heretic was punishable by life in prison or death. 

One Sunday, after church, the congregation was standing in front of the 
church when this young priest came by on the road. Kes Tsehai excused himself 
from those to whom he was talking and confronted the priest, saying, “Why do you 
preach against me? I am a priest even as you are a priest. I preach Christ 
crucified, even as I pray that you preach Christ crucified. I believe Christ is the 
Son of God who forgives our sins, even as I hope you do?” With that Kes Tsehai, 
turned and went back into the church compound. The priest stood speechless. He 
did not know what to say. Finally, he walked on. 

In the meantime, I took the matter up with His Imperial Majesty and with 
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Abuna (Bishop) Theophilos in Addis Ababa. At that time Abuna Theophilos was 
the head of the Orthodox seminary in Addis Ababa and assistant to the Patriarch. 
He became Patriarch of the Orthodox Church of Ethiopia some years later after 
the reigning Patriarch died. The priest was transferred from Adua, but I prefer to 
think that it was Kes Tsehai’s words to him on the road that Sunday that turned the 
tide, for from that day on the priest stopped calling Tsehai a heretic. 

In 1959, Anna Greta Stjarne, niece of Rev. and Mrs. Stjarne of the SEM, 
was posted to Adua. She had already spent a term in Adua and was familiar with 
the work there. After four months or so, she made a trip to Asmara, returning to 
Adi Ugri, an SEM mission station on the Eritrean border, to visit Swedish friends. 
The Adua school Volkswagen Combi drove to Adi Ugri at the end of her visit to 
bring her back to Adua. 

Between Adua and Adi Ugri the road crosses the Mareb River. This river 
forms a deep canyon, at the bottom of which is a bridge. If was a wild area, with 
only the one road through it. Consequently, it was a shifta hideout. Later, it 
became known as a stronghold of the Tigrinian liberation forces. We had a rule 
in the mission that no one was to drive on the road before nine o’clock in the 
morning or after four o’clock in the afternoon. 

Anna Greta lingered with her friends in Adi Ugri until about 3:45 p.m. The 
mission combi driver was anxious to get started, but Anna kept lingering. Finally, 
they started out. They crossed the Mareb River about four thirty p.m. without 
incident and were winding up the ghat road on the Adua side when suddenly, an 
Ethiopian man dressed in tattered army clothing and holding an old Italian rifle 
stepped onto the road in front of the combi. Without saying a word, he raised his 
rifle and shot. The bullet hit the road and ricocheted off the ground, breaking into 
three pieces, all of which penetrated the thin front end of combi. Anna Greta was 
seated beside the driver. The three pieces of shrapnel hit her, one just above her 
heart, one at the base of her throat and one half way between the other two. Of 
course, she died. 

The shifta, for such he proved to be, ordered the combi to stop. He then 
searched the luggage, taking things that appealed to him. After a few minutes he 
took off. The driver of the combi drove as fast as he could to Adua, where he 
stopped at the government hospital - but Anna Greta Stjarne was already dead. 

This was reported to the police and a massive hunt for the shifta was 
initiated. Believe it or not, after some time the man was caught, thrown into 
prison, tried by a court and sentenced to death. Rev. Stjarne, being the grand old 
man that he was, interceded with the government on the man’s behalf. He asked 
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that he be not killed but put in prison for life. I do not know what the court 
decided to do, but I think he was executed. 


Maimisham 


Pele 78 e =~ h 


Taking charge of 
Adua meant that the 
Ethiopian Lutheran Mission 
took over responsibility for 
| the work in Maimisham. I 
= have already written about 
= our first visit to this small 
- village nestled high on a 
mountain about 20 
@ @ kilometers from Adua. 
AFA Protestant evangelical work 
) started there through the 
teaching and life of one 
family, of which the mother was still living when we first visited there. During 1958 
and 1959 Kes Tsehai or me ministered to the 
village by periodic visits. In 1960 a volunteer 
youth group came to Ethiopia under the be. 
auspices of Cross Roaders (I believe). They aoe oe ; 
wanted a project so we sent them to fremis ou 
Maimisham to build a four room school house. Eaa e a 
We supplied the cement, lumber and iron roof $ 
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time the youth group left, the school building “=< SRA 
Marimisham School Building 


was complete, even to the whitewashing. 

A young Ethiopian man was appointed as head teacher and a person from 
the village as assistant teacher. The village paid their salaries and supplied them 
with a tukal in which to live. The work in Maimisham was self supporting from the 
beginning. 
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Famine in Tigre Province 

Ethiopia normally is a bountiful land. Teff, which is its main crop and the 
main staple in the Ethiopian diet, thrives in Ethiopia. It does not need much rain 
or deep soil in which to grow. However, every six or seven years the rains fail, teff 
and vegetables do not grow, and there is famine. People by the thousands wander 
from place to place in search of food. 

The years 1958 and 1959 were famine years in the Tigre Province. From 
Wallo Province south there was sufficient rain so that the crops were average, but 
in Tigre there was starvation. 

Our English speaking International Lutheran Church in Addis Ababa was 
the first to take note of the famine in Tigre. Collections were taken and three large 
truck loads of teff and powdered milk were purchased and sent to Adua. In Adua 
and Maimisham we established two distribution centers. 

From my experience with famine distribution in India I had seen how 
distributing food to the starving could also take away their dignity and self esteem. 
Too soon people can become like leeches. We determined to avoid this in Tigre. 

Consequently, before we started distributing food we called a meeting in each 
center. At the meeting we asked those that attended, “What are the most urgent 
needs of your community?” In both Adua and Maimisham the consensus was 
repair of roads so that trucks could come again to the villages. 

We then organized four work projects - two in each center. One project 
involved persons of all ages, men and women, boys and girls, in the repair of a 
road. The other project involved men and women in building or repairing small 
bridges - new bridges or bridges that were washed out. Everyone had to work 
to receive food. Some old people were too crippled or weak to do any substantial 
work. Yet, they had to work too - ifit meant only moving a small stone from one 
side of the road to the other. 

What a difference this made! People were fed but they earned the food 
they ate and thus preserved their dignity. When I came to Adua or Maimisham 
people were anxious to show me the work they had done. As far as I know, still 
today these stretches of road they built are passable. 


Selekleka 

Thirty two kilometers southwest of Axum on the road to Gondar is the 
village of Selekleka. About 1 % kilometers south of the village the Knights of 
Malta built a large hospital during the time of the Italian occupation. However, 
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when the Italians were defeated and driven out of Ethiopia, the local residents 
looted the place, even taking the corrugated iron sheets from the roofs and the 
door and window frames from the buildings. The walls stood in fair condition. 
The land was taken over by the government. In driving past the place, Ato Gebre 
Ab Biadgelin and other Tigrinians who were with me in the car urged me to apply 
to the government for the land and buildings. Fricke, when he saw the site, 
concurred that it would make a good hospital, school and community center - if we 
could get the permission to work there and possession of the land. There were 
at least 360 acres of land involved. There was also a water system which had been 
installed by the Knights of Malta. This consisted of a four inch pipe that ran about 
two kilometers to a spring that was at a higher elevation than the compound. The 
drop was sufficient for adequate water pressure in the taps on the compound. 

I began to negotiate with the government. Ras Mengesha Seyum and the 
Crown Prince had been impressed with the EECMY and our mission, so they were 
favorably disposed to our request. In 1960, about four months after the abortive 
coup d’etat, His Imperial Majesty Haile Selassie, made a tour of Wallo and Tigre 
Provinces. He asked me to come along. When we came to Selekleka, His 
Majesty looked at the remains and shook his head, saying, “What a shame my 
countrymen did not preserve the hospital that was built there.” Then he asked 
Teftera Worg, his minister of court, whether there was anyway the government 
could rebuild and run the hospital. To this, Teffera Worq said, “No.” At that 
point I presented our proposal. His Majesty liked what I said and requested me, 
on our arrival back in Addis Ababa, to make a formal request with an outline of 
what we intended to do. This I did and permission to work in Selekleka was 
granted. The land and buildings were turned over to the ELM some time later 
after several meetings and letters to the government by Rev. Avers. 


The Mareb Area Dam Project 

This project never materialized under the auspices of the EECMY or the 
ELM, although I spent many hours working on it. 

About half way to the Mareb River from Adua is a small river that 
overflows during the rainy season but is dry the rest of the year. Below this river 
are several meadows and valleys, which, if there were water, could be made into 
excellent farms. I surveyed the river and found a place where a dam could be built 
without too much effort. It passed through a narrow gorge that lent itself for the 
construction of adam. As Tigre often suffers from famine, I determined to build 
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a damn there. I approached Dr. Fricke and our Home Board. They thought the 
damn project would cost more than the ALC could afford. I, therefore, 
approached the OxFam Relief Organization in England. The Director of Oxfam 
(I do not now recall his name) visited me a short time later and agreed to take on 
the project. I found that we not only had to bring in engineers, architects, soil 
specialists, hydrologists, etc., to draw up the initial plans, but also had to work out 
a plan for the distribution of water and negotiate this plan with all the land owners 
that would be served by the dam. I only got as far as working out a budget for the 
preliminary studies, when it was time for our furlough. 

While we were in the U.S.A. the entire matter was dropped because I had 
not taken it up with our mission. I had worked on the project as a private 
individual. 

However, Naigzi, Kes Gebre Medhin’s younger brother, bought land below 
the dam area and planted fruit trees. It was Naigzi who rescued Ras Mengesha 
Seyum. I had tried to buy the land on which he later built his farm, but was not 
able to do so as it was owned by two brothers and two sisters. One sister refused 
to sell. Naigzi, being an Ethiopian, and, even better, an Eritrean by descent, had 
greater success. What he paid for the land I do not know, but it could not have 
been much. When I returned from home leave, I again took up the dam project. 
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STARTING AND RUNNING 
THE ETHIOPIAN LUTHERAN MISSION 


Even though I insisted that we should start with a church, not a mission, 
Ethiopian law required that we have a mission and mission structure. From the 
government’s point of view, this was understandable. We needed an identity which 
the government could control. Applications for new missionaries had to be made 
in the name of a mission. Permission to work in a place was given, not to the 
individual, but to a mission. 

I found, also, that we had to have a mission structure to take care of 
specific missionary needs such as transportation, housing, care for new 
missionaries when they first arrived in Ethiopia, language training, the education 
of missionary children, etc. Therefore, we organized ourselves as the Ethiopian 
Lutheran Mission. 

One of my first items of business was to buy a car. While I was still in 
India, Mr. Manson of the Swedish Evangelical Mission wrote to me, suggesting 
that he order a car for us. He said that it normally took three to four months to 
have a new car shipped into the country. He suggested that we buy either a 
landrover or a Volkswagen combi. I authorized him to order a Volkswagen 
combi. 

On our arrival in Ethiopia the Volkswagen combi was waiting at the 
volkwagen dealership. Thorston Manson picked it up the first morning after our 
arrival and delivered it to the Itegi Hotel. It was a fine car and served the mission 
and our family well. We could get nine persons into the combi plus their luggage. 
It was, also, economical. The only trouble was that the engine was air cooled and 
situated in the rear. Consequently, I had trouble with it when I drove in the 
provinces. In1961 we traded it in. 

Main Ethiopian highways at time were covered with gravel. The US Point 
4 people felt that gravel roads were easier to maintain, since Point 4 had plenty of 
road graders. The result was that on the Addis Ababa - Asmara road the dust was 
horrendously deep, often up to six inches. This dust would get into the engine and 
plug the little air and oil holes that permeated the engine block. When this 
happened, the engine froze up. This was true not only for the combi but for beetles 
as well. When we used a Volkswagen to go to Wallo or Tigre, we had to change 
the oil every 500 miles - which was a pain in the neck. 

I had been given Merlin Bishop’s name, the director of the YMCA. I 
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telephoned him the first morning. He invited us for dinner that night. In the 
course of our conversation on the phone, he asked what time he should pick us up. 
I told him that it would not be necessary since I would be driving. He laughed, 
saying that it would take three or four months to get acar. You should have seen 
his face when we arrived that evening in our combi. 

The next things I did were to open a mission account in the Imperial Bank 
of Ethiopia, hire a young, Ethiopian man, Ato Hagos Legesse, to be my secretary 
and go between with the government, and began looking for property to rent as 
mission headquarters until we could build our own buildings. 

Hagos Legesse proved to be a god-send to us. When I met with Ato 
Emmanuel Gebre Sillassie on Friday noon, I told him that I needed someone to 
interpret for me and process papers with the government. He said that he had 
anticipated our need and had a person in mind - a young (about 24 years old) man 
who could also serve as secretary since he had taken secretarial courses in college. 
I liked Hagos from the pyre sears 
moment I met him. BA = Sot 

As to a head- 
quarters building, Hagos | 
found a two story | 
building in Casa Inches It t 
contained four apart- 
ments, each with a living 
room, a dining room, 2 
bedrooms, a bathroom, a 
small store room and a 
kitchen. Outside were J 
two other buildings ; in es on , 
which served as living Mission Headquarters - Casa Inches 
quarters for Ethiopian 
staff and as storerooms. The place met our needs. However, the owner was a 
woman from Debre Zina who gave us endless trouble. She normally asked for the 
rent in advance but would seldom fix anything until we made a fuss and threatened 
to move out. Each living room had a fireplace, but when we tried to build fires in 
them, smoke poured into the rooms. All the chimneys were blocked. When we 
tried to open them, we were unable to do so since they were permanently blocked. 
Nevertheless, within a week of our arrival we had moved in. This place in Casa 
Inches served as mission headquarters until July 1959. 
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Good Shepherd School 

Eilene and Diane needed to go to school. There were available to us three 
choices, that is, there were three English-speaking schools in Addis Ababa at that 
time - the English School - run by a foundation and connected to the British 
Embassy, the Sudan Interior Mission School - run by the SIM and the American 
School - run by Point 4 people. We tried to enroll the two girls in the SIM 
School, but the SIM would not take them. They said that their registration was full 
and that we would have to wait till the next semester before we could enroll them. 
Furthermore, they said that they would have to first examine our faith and the 
beliefs of our children before admitting them. This did not set well with Trudy and 
me. So, we enrolled our two girls in the American School. 

The school was not very good. It was run mainly by volunteers. The 
school was situated in a rented, private residence on the street going south from 
Mexico Square. We drove the girls to school in the morning and picked them up 
in the afternoon. One good thing came out of this. Trudy and I got to know the 
American community in Addis Ababa, and it was through this school that I came 
to know other Lutherans such as the Triemers. 

By January, 1958, I found that the Mennonite, Baptist and Presbyterian 
missionaries also were troubled by the attitude of the SIM and by the poor quality 
of teaching in the American School. So, the four mission directors met to discuss 
the possibility of starting our own school. We agreed that it would be possible for 
the four missions to cooperate in an English-speaking school and resolved to get 
our four missions to back having a number of exploratory meetings on the subject. 
We met almost every week thereafter. Items such as: in whose name would the 
school be registered, in whose name would the school property be held, who 
should supply the teachers and dorm parents, and what statement of faith should 
we have for the school, took time to resolve. 

After the second meeting we met in the Ras Hotel. Bill Wright, the other 
representative of our mission on the school board, often became frustrated at the 
insignificant questions the other missions raised. Two of the hardest questions we 
faced were whether we needed to have a statement of faith to undergird the school 
constitution and who should prepare it. Very naively I said that the ELM would 
be satisfied if we did not require students and parents to subscribe to a statement 
of faith, but that, if the others felt it necessary, the Apostles’ Creed would be 
acceptable to us. The Mennonite director (I have forgotten his name) looked at 
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me and said, “What is the Apostles’ Creed and who wrote it?” When we answered 
that it was one of the three ecumenical creeds to which we thought all churches 
subscribed, he answered, “Not our church. We do not have any creeds.” I was 
dumbfounded. We talked for an hour and a half but came to no agreement. Going 
home frustrated, I sat down in my office that afternoon and drafted a statement 
which paraphrased the Apostles’ Creed. When we met the next week, I submitted 
my draft. The other representatives thought it was good, made a few editorial 
changes and approved the statement. We were over our most serious hurdle. [| 
never told them that I had plagiarized my statement from the Apostle’s Creed. 

By June, 1960, we had a name for the school, Good Shepherd, a 
constitution and plans for financing the school. As these were approved by the 
four missions we opened the school in September, 1960, even though the main 
school building and kitchen/dining room were the only buildings then built. 

The first year our school had only six grades. The Baptist Mission brought 
from America Rev. Anderson (he is now dead) to serve as principal and, together 
with his wife, as the first dorm parents. The Presbyterian and Mennonite missions 
each supplied a trained single person as teachers. We employed local wives. The 
school started with about forty children - some from the four missions and some 
from the American community such as Point 4 and Water Resources. I 
previously had let it be known that we were looking for land. Shortly thereafter, 
Ato Emmanuel Gebre Sillassie telephoned that a large, level piece of land was 
available. This land was just beyond Yilma Daresa’s property which bordered our 
mission/seminary land in Mekanisa. The price was reasonable but there was no 
access to the property except across Yilma Daresa’s property. Trudy and J, 
therefore, drove to his house the next afternoon at about 5:30 p.m. We hoped he 
would be home. Fortunately, he was in. When his servant announced us, he came 
out and graciously received us, offering us coffee or tea. I told him of our intention 
to buy the land adjacent to his property on which to build Good Shepherd School 
and asked for his consent to build a road across his property. He asked whether 
Ethiopian students would be allowed to attend. To this I stated that we already 
had provided for four scholarships for Ethiopian students who could not otherwise 
afford to pay our tuition charges. I also assured him that if Ethiopian students 
applied who were qualified, we would be happy to enroll them. At this, he 
encouraged me to buy the property and assured me of his consent to set aside a 
five meter strip running through his property for an access road to the school. 

He was minister of finance and in charge of the treasury of the Imperial 
Ethiopian Government. I took him at his word, but when we returned home I 
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| Good Shepherd Elementary School Building 


wrote a letter to him, explaining about the road, giving all the details. Within the 
last paragraph, I quoted him and said that if I did not hear from him in four days 
I would take it that I had 
quoted him correctly. I did 
not hear from him, so I 
reported what he said to the 
Good Shepherd School 
Board and gave word to Alf 
Ringvold to proceed with heee fan ae: 
surveying the road and E. FM. APS is 
laying a stone base. er | 
Imagine our surprise | 
when we started to lay ESAMI 
stones for the road. Yilma Essie ress 
Daresa’s men stopped us. 
The next day I received a 
letter from Yilma Daresa to the effect that we were trespassing on his land and that 
we would have to pay Ethiopian birr fifty thousand (US $ 25'000) for the right of 
way for the road. I immediately drove to his house. He would not see me. So, 





me = 
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I sent him a letter explaining everything once again and saying that I thought he had 
given us permission to build the road. Three days later I received a very curt letter 
once more demanding 50,000 birr. I again went to see him. This time I arrived 
just as he came out of his house to drive into town. I showed him a copy of my 
first letter with the sentence in it about his promise of a right of way. Then, I said, 
“T have had enough. I will take up this matter with His Imperial Majesty.” He was 
flabbergasted. No one had dared to do this to him before. Not giving hima chance 
to answer, I drove off in my car. A half hour later Yilma himself drove into our 
compound, by then we were in our own buildings at Mekanisa, and gave me a 
letter to the effect that we were allowed to build a road across his property, but 
he asked for E$ 5,000 for the trees that we would have to cut in building the road. 
To this I readily agreed and paid the E$ 5,000. From that time on we had no more 
trouble with him. 

We had to build the road by laying a base of stones about two feet deep. 
This was because the ground was chicka. Until we laid the base there were some 
days when combis could not get to the school property. When we got the stones 
laid we ran out of money so all cars going to the school had to bounce over the 
large stones. It was miserable going. 

By August of 1960 the elementary school building was constructed in the 
shape of a rectangle, the principal’s house was finished and the diningroom/kitchen 
was built in the shape of an enlarged tukal. By this time, Good Shepherd School 
included eight grades. 

One night in September, 1960, we had a dinner in the diningroom for all the 
parents and Board members. Bumping over the stone road I decided to do 
something about it. As I was the school board chairman I felt I should take the 
initiative. After dinner I made a proposal to all gathered there. “Let’s pave the 
road, It will cost only Ethiopian birr 300 per running foot. I now ask the Board 
members if they will authorize me to go ahead with paving the road as soon as we 
raise the necessary money. The paved road will be four meters wide.” On the spot 
the Board members voted in favor. We raised over Ethiopian $ 8,000 that 
evening. Soon, we had over $ 30,000. I began negotiating for the paving of the 
road. 

Beginning in mid 1961, we began the construction of the first dormitory 
which was designed with a courtyard in the center. We also constructed another 
faculty residence. 

We were using World Brotherhood Exchange personnel by this time to 
assist Alf Ringvold with the various building programs of our mission. At that time 
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Mr. Russey, from southern California, with his family arrived to give volunteer 
service for a period of four or five months. He was put in charge of the building 
program at Good Shepherd School. Mr. Russey knew no Amharic. So, I 
advertised for and then employed a young Ethiopian man who knew English, 
Amharic, Oromo, Tigrinian, and Italian well to serve as interpreter for Mr. Russey. 


Mengistu Haile Mariam 

At first, we were pleased with him. But then in December came the 
abortive coupe d’etat. I ordered all mission employees to stay in their homes or at 
the mission compound and to park all mission cars to the side of the office. On the 
third morning, when I came to my office, I found the landrover pickup had a bullet 
hole through the back window and front windshield. Upon enquiry, I found that 
Mengistu Haile Mariam (the young man) had used the pickup the night before to 
drive into town - without permission. 

Shortly thereafter, I received complaints from the construction workers at 
Good Shepherd School. They said that Mengistu was demanding kick backs every 
payday from all of the workers. I went to the school to investigate. Sure enough, 
each worker had to pay him from EB 5.00 to 15.00 each week, depending on their 
wages, and it was going into Mengistu’s pocket. 

These two instances were enough. I called Mengistu to my office and fired 
him. I suppose I should have filed a police complaint, but I didn’t. Several months 
after his dismissal Mengistu had the nerve to come back and beg me for a work 
certificate for the period of time he worked for our mission. There was an opening 
in the military academy at Dire Dawa. He was applying for the seat. For this he 
had to show where he worked during the last two years. I gave him a very neutral 
certificate, ending with the usual, “If you want more information, please contact 
me.” This implied that there was more that I did not want to put in writing. 

I did not hear of him after that, but toward the end of the 1970s a major 
named Mengistu Haile Mariam took over the Ethiopian government and ruled as 
a communist ruler for 17 years. I have been told that when Mengistu finally was 
deposed, he flew to Zimbabwe, taking all the money in the Bank of Ethiopia with 
him except for E$ 500,000. If I had not given Mengistu a certificate, he could not 
have entered the military academy. If he had not joined the military academy, he 
would not have become a major. Nor would he have been able to take over the 
leadership of Ethiopia, murdering the emperor, Haile Selassie. So it is in life. 
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Little things make a difference. 

Back to the Good Shepherd School. By June, 1961, the school was 
functioning well. It had a good reputation and an enrollment of around 90 
students. We had a full compliment of teachers, including Rev. Anderson, who 
served as principal, and Mr. Venerstrom, assistant principal. Our tuition charges 
were lower than the SIM charged. The American School was barely limping along. 


Amharic Language School 

When we arrived in Ethiopia there was no school to teach Amharic to new 
missionaries nor were there qualified tutors available. Rev. and Mrs. Rudy Wendel 
and Trudy and I had to pick up whatever material we could find and study on our 
own. We found that a Mennonite missionary was also studying Amharic. We, 
therefore, sometimes studied with him. We also employed various Ethiopians to 
teach us but could not find any who were acceptable. It became imperative that a 
language school be established. 

A Presbyterian missionary, Rev. Milton Fisher, was very adept in Amharic. 
He was a natural linguist. I approached him about teaching our missionaries. He 
refused. He had enough to do teaching the new Presbyterians coming to Ethiopia. 

Later, I called a meeting of the missions at the Baptist church. I proposed 
that a united Amharic Language School be established, that we rent a building for 
the school, that each mission contribute toward the running expenses of the school 
and that we employ Rev. Milton Fisher as director. I pointed out that this school 
would greatly reduce the cost of language training for each mission and provide 
better language training for all of our new missionaries. My proposal was accepted. 

In 1961 we rented a building and started the school. It was still going in 
1966. I understand it continued until the late 1970s when the take over by the 
communist government made closure of the school a necessity. 


Roster of Missionaries 

Both the glory and anathema of missions are the missionaries themselves. 
You cannot establish a church without them, but, at the same time, they are often 
the greatest hindrance to the growth of the church. The founding of a church 
depends on having missionaries through whom the Holy Spirit can work.. St. Paul 
puts it clearly in Romans when he says that faith comes from hearing the Word and 
hearing the Word depends on there being someone to proclaim the Word. He then 
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adds, “How beautiful are the feet of him (or her) that proclaims the Word of God.” 

Trudy and I looked forward to the arrival of each missionary. At first we 
were like a family. Gradually, our numbers increased. With each missionary arrival 
we prayed we would become stronger. Herewith is a list of the full time 


missionaries that arrived between September, 1957 and June, 1966. 


Missionaries 

Herbert and Trudy Schaefer 
Rudy and Florine Wendel 
Alf and Aslaug Ringvold 
William and Mary Wright 
Lowell and Claire Hesterman 
Tomas and Evelyn Damrow 
Robert and Norine Grahl 
Robert and Joanne Avers 
Loren and Edith Bliese 
James and Carolyn Sorenson 


Robert Miller and Lillian Doerring (married in 1962) 


Lillian Doerring 

James and June Strayer 

Richard and Bonnie Jensen 

M. James and Shirley Simonson 

Harlan and Gertrude Gilbertson 

Rosemarie Schick 

Annette Grimstad 

Nancy Larson 

Leonard and Shirley Flachman 

William and Barbara Brown 

Roger and Arlette Patrow 

Ameand Mary Athey 

Lee and Cynthia Griffin 

Fred Hofer and Nancy Larson (married in 1963) 
Nancy Salmons 

Audrey Chutes 

Philip and Regina Mueller 

Bruce and Rosemarie Breining (married in 1963) 
James and Nancy Thomas 
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1958 
1958 
1958 
1958 
1959 


1960/69 


1960 
1960 


1961/70 


1961 
1961 
1961 
1961 
1961 
1961 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1962 
1963 
1963 
1963 
1964 
1964 
1964 


Arrival Termination 


Sept. 17, 1957 
October, 1957 


1966 
1960 
2 
1961 
1961 
1961 
1964 


1967/72 
To date 


1964 


1966/74 


1962 

1963 
1965 
1970 
1968 
1963 
1970 
1963 
1968 
1974 
1966 

1965 
1964 
1971 
1966 
1966 
1969 
1965 
1966 


Warren and Wilma Pierson 1964 1967 
Susan Leidal 1965 1968 
Philip and Diane Jacobson 1966 1970 


I have not included in the above list the World Brotherhood Exchange 
personnel that came to Ethiopia to help us, particularly in our building programs. 
Four families I specially want to note are the Hvingelbys; the Russeys, the 
Bergums and the Sandagers. To all the World Brotherhood Exchange volunteers 
I give praise and thanks for jobs well done. I doubt if the mission could have gone 
forward as it did except for their selfless service. Thank you! Thank you! Thank 
you! 


Problems: 

The word, problem, is prejudicial. It implies value judgments. I admit this 
is a questionable subject to write about. What I see as a problem missionary may 
be seen as no problem at all or as a problem with me, the mission administration, 
the church, Ethiopians, Ethiopia, or the Ethiopian Government. Nevertheless, I 
include my feelings here because of the amount of energy, frustration, soul 
searching, indecision and heart ache caused me by the following developments. 


1. Rudy Wendel 

As already stated, shortly after his arrival in Ethiopia, Rudy Wendel became 
antagonistic to me and my leadership. It began at Dessie. He talked to me only 
when necessary. This behavior evidenced itself not only in mission/church matters, 
but also in his personal attitudes and behavior towards Trudy and me. For 
example, whenever Bill Wright, Alf Ringvold, Bud Hesterman and I went hunting, 
we invited Rudy to come along. He never accepted. Instead, we would see him 
going hunting alone in his landrover. Not only did Rudy have an adverse attitude 
toward me but also toward the EECMY leadership, especially toward Ato 
Emmanuel Gebre Sillassie. 
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2. Tom Damrow 
The Damrows arrived in Ethiopia together with the Hestermans and were housed 
in the rented building in Casa Inches, the Hestermans upstairs and the Damrows 
downstairs. I did not realize that anything was amiss between the two couples until 
about three weeks after their arrival. Some furniture came on sale at the Mosvold 
Company. Among the pieces I bought was a rocking chair. Hestermans asked me 
nehi away if they could have the rocker. I answered them, “Yes, after the furniture 
_— is delivered to our headquarters.” A 
week after that the Damrows came to 
me and asked if they could have the 
rocker. As there were two rockers 
among the new furniture and thinking 
that they meant the other rocker, I 
also told them, “Yes.” When the 
furniture arrived, the Hestermans took 
sg) the rocker for which they had asked. 
| Immediately, the Damrows came to 
= my office demanding that they should 
. Parot Š have the rocker. I tried to explain 
Tom and Evelyn Damrow the mixup but to no avail. They left 
my office. A little later I went to their 
apartment and tried to reason with them. They maintained their demand. I then 
went to the Hestermans and talked with them. They were not prepared to give in 
to the Damrows. Finally, I had enough, I decided that the rocking chair should 
remain where it was - that is, with the Hestermans. The Damrows were angry at 
this and from then on treated me coldly. 





Special Conference 

I think it was in March or April, 1960, that Rudy and Tom demanded a 
special conference be held at which they and I were to iron out our differences. 
So, I called a special conference. Attending were: Rudy and Florine Wendel, Tom 
and Evelyn Damrow, Bill and Mary Wright, Lowel and Claire Hesterman, Robert 
and Norine Grahl, Robert and Joanne Avers, Alf Ringvold and Trudy and me. 

I opened the conference by saying that I hoped our differences would be 
settled and that the spirit of Christ would prevail, but it developed that Rudy and 
Tom had a different goalin mind. The first day they made all kinds of accusations 
against me. The main one was that I had misused mission funds. As proof of this 
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they cited the rocker that the Hestermans had purchased from me. They 
maintained that I never credited the amount paid for it to the mission but had 
pocketed the money. I replied that I had credited the amount and that it was 
entered in the books, but perhaps sometime later. The conference appointed Bill 
Wright to check the mission accounts for the entry. The next morning Bill 
reported that he had found the entry just as I had stated. Then Claire Hesterman 
made a speech, defending me, praising me and my leadership. By that time it was 
apparent that there was an irreconcilable split in our mission. 

We adjourned the meeting with the motion that Bill Wright should forward 
to Dr. Fricke the tapes taken during the proceedings. No comment on the tapes 
was to be made by Bill or me. (Rudy and Tom had insisted at the beginning of the 
meeting that tape recordings be made of everything said.) Bill sent the tapes to 
Fricke that evening. The next day the Wrights and we left by car for a vacation in 
Asmara. 

Two weeks later, after we returned from Asmara, a letter arrived, with 
copies of letters written by Dr. Fricke to Rev. Damrow and Rev. Wendel, 
informing them that they were terminated as missionaries of the ALC and that they 
were to retum to the USA within three months. This came as a bomb shell to Tom 
and Rudy. They came to my office, claiming that I had somehow influenced Dr. 
Fricke. To this I simply replied that I had not written to Dr. Fricke on any matter 
since our conference, let alone about the conference or about either of them. 

Their second tactic was to appeal to members of the English speaking 
International Lutheran congregation, especially an Indian teacher who had 
transferred from Dessie to Addis Ababa. I remember he came to our house one 
day and demanded that I see him even though I was sick in bed with jaundice. 
When I gave in to his request and met with him, he demanded that I write to Dr. 
Fricke and ask him to withdraw his notice of termination of service. After all, had 
not the Wendels been faithful missionaries? Perhaps Rev. Wendel had been 
unwise in some things, he argued, but that did not warrant his being called back 
to the USA. He said that he knew Dr. Fricke would agree to whatever I 
recommended. When I refused to accede to his request, he stormed out of our 
house. 

The next tactic Wendel and Damrow took was to take their case to the 
Norwegian and Swedish missions, even asking if they would employ them. Rev. 
Lindjorn, director of the NLM, called me to his office and said that I should give 
Rudy and Tom the benefit of the doubt and make peace with them. Rev. Stjarne, 
an old missionary of the SEM, was particularly hard to deal with. He would not 
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listen to any explanation I made. He felt that I was unjust and unchristian. He 
insisted that I meet with the two missionaries and their wives. I finally agreed but 
only if the meeting would include all the missionaries of the ELC. 

Our meeting took place in the Mekane Yesus church on an afternoon at 
4:00 o'clock. Rev. Stjane was there and opened the meeting. Then Rudy and 
Tom got up and once again said that they felt that they had done the right thing but 
since the Board had taken my side they apologized and asked for my forgiveness 
and the forgiveness of the entire conference. I heard no real repentance or sorrow 
for what they had done. I only heard a reluctant, forced apology. After an 
awkward silence, I asked each of the other missionaries, including their wives, to 
say what they thought. Each said that I should let the dismissal stand. So I told 
the Wendels, Damrows and Rev. Stjarne that: 1. I had heard no repentance or 
sorrow expressed by either Rudy or Tom that would cause me to change my mind: 
2. As far as I was concerned the recall rested with Dr. Fricke as he had taken his 
decision on the basis of the tapes which were sent to him. The sending of tapes 
had been done contrary to my wishes but on the demand of Rudy and Tom; 3. I did 
not find among our missionaries one person who favored my going to bat for Rudy 
or Tom with the Home Board; but 4. I would write to Dr. Fricke telling him of our 
meeting and leave the decision with him. 

Neither the Wendels nor the Damrows were satisfied with my statement. 
I wrote to Dr. Fricke telling him exactly what had happened and that the two men 
had applied for work with the Norwegian Lutheran Mission. As I expected, two 
weeks later letters arrived addressed to Tom and Rudy, ordering them out of 
Ethiopia as soon as possible. There was also a letter addressed to the NLM and 
SEM stating that the ALC would consider it amiss if either mission offered 
employment to Rudy or Tom. 

Sometime later, the two families left for the USA. All of us in the mission 
were relieved, but the former open and good relations we had with Rev. Stjarne 
and Mr. Lindjorn were somewhat strained thereafter. Their departure left two 
gaps in our staffing plans which were hard to fill. It meant that for the next four 
to six months I had to drive to Dessie every second week to serve the congregation 
there until Rev. Robert Grahl and his wife, Norine, were ready to be posted there. 


Service in Dessie 
For almost four months | drove bi-weekly to Dessie, 400 kilometers each 
way over a rough, gravel road. I would leave Addis Ababa either Friday or 
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Saturday morning early, drive all day until 4:30 or 5:00 p.m., have dinner at the 
hotel in Desste, do congregational business, conduct Sunday services and Sunday 
school, and then drive back to Addis Ababa on Monday or Tuesday. 

The first time I drove to Dessie after Rev. Wendel left, I took Bud 
Hesterman and Alf Ringvold with me. We went ona Thursday. The next morning 
we called on Ato Berhe Beyenne in his office in the telecommunication center. 
After a short wait in his secretary’s office (he had to make us wait to show his 
disdain for us), he saw us. He was cold and distant toward both of us, but 
especially me. Finally, he upbraided me for sending Rev. Wendel back to the USA. 

I answered Berhe, “If you can be this loyal toward someone who is not 
worthy of your confidence, I hope that some day you will be on my side.” With 
that, we left. 

Sunday, when I conducted the worship service, Berhe was in the 
congregation. He sat through the entire service with a cynical smile on his face. 
Two weeks later, he was there again. He continued to come every time I was in 
Dessie. On the fourth Sunday I asked him to translate for me. He was a good 
translator. At first, he was reluctant to help me. In time, however, he and I 
became friends. Finally, after four or five months, I offered him a job at Waldia as 
station manager. Surprisingly, he took the job, even though the salary I offered 
him was considerably less than he was then making. He arrived in Waldia a few 
days before Lillian Doering. 

One of the frightening experiences I had was on a weekend when I went to 
Dessie with Alf Ringvold. When we were driving below Debre Zina, we came to 
a large crack in the road. The road on the other side was a good foot and a half 
lower than on our side. Getting out of the car to look at the crack more carefully, 
we realized that a major earthquake had taken place shortly before. Driving on, 
we came to a village (I forget its name now) that had a large elementary school. 
When we came to the village we found all the school buildings leveled to the 
ground. The village itself was no better off. Hundreds were dead or dying. We 
did what we could and then drove on to alert the authorities in Dessie. 

At Dessie, having made our report to the police and government offices, 
we went to the church compound. The quake had been felt there but it had done 
little damage. But, that evening as we were sitting in the large room which served 
as Our worship center, we heard a loud, noise coming toward us. The entire 
building began to shake. Large cracks opened in the walls. This was a new 
earthquake. It was followed by three or four after shocks which were as 
frightening as the first shocks. It cost us about Ethiopian birr 15,000 to repair the 
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damage done to our compound buildings. 

It was with great reliefthat Bob and Nora 
Grahl took over the work in Dessie. I no longer J 
had to make that long, tiresome drive every two 
weeks. But during my service in Dessie, the n ii 
congregation increased from an average < 
attendance of about twenty at Sunday morning $a 
worship to about ninety. 

The Grahls lived in the small house just 
inside the gate for the first six or seven months, 
I believe, and then moved into the new cedar 
wood residence which Alf built next door - this was to counteract the movement 
of the chicka soil and the occasional earth quakes which occurred there. 





Small House - Dessie 


Secretaries 
Hagos Legasse 

For the first two years Hagos Legasse served as my secretary and personal 
representative to the various government offices. He was average as far as his 
secretarial skills were concerned but good in dealing with the government. The 
two of us got along well. In 1960, however, I detected slackness in his work. 
This increased until I had to let him go. Rather, he left by mutual consent. 

I remember the first year Hagos Legasse was with me. He was enthusiastic, 
energetic, full of fun and very committed to our Lord Jesus Christ. About a year 
after he joined our service Hagos became engaged to a fine girl called Mary (I am 
sorry to say that I cannot remember her Ethiopian name now). It was a case of her 
chasing Hagos until he caught her. I remember one day when Hagos was in the 
hospital with pneumonia. She sat by his bed all day long. It was not unexpected 
when Hagos came to the office with a big smile on his face and announced his 
engagement. The marriage lasted about ten to twelve years. Then Hagos 
divorced his wife at about the same time he left the church. Where he is now, I 
do not know, but I have heard that he lives in New York. 

Hagos had his problems dealing with missionaries. For instance, Rudy 
Wendel included in his sea freight a rifle and a shot gun but failed to list them 
separately in his manifest list. Hagos wanted to impress Rudy and me so he 
cleared Wendels’ sea freight in record time and brought it by truck to Casa Inches. 
There, I discovered the rifle and shotgun. What to do? We could not register the 
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guns unless we could show that we had either bought them in Addis Ababa or had 
cleared them through customs. After talking it over, we decided that Hagos would 
have to smuggle the guns back into customs and then clear them properly. How 
to do this? Finally, Hagos took a large box, repacked the guns and took them 
back to customs, getting there at 12:30 noon when all of the regular customs 
officers were at lunch. There was only one old, feeble man on duty. Hagos fed 
him a line about clearing all Wendels’ baggage the previous day, but that the 
customs people had overlooked one box. “Therefore, I am now bringing back this 
box to be cleared,” he said. The old man was so gullible that he did not question 
Hagos, but proceeded with clearing the box with the two guns in it, properly noting 
them so that we could later obtain a licence for them from the municipal 
government of Addis Ababa. 


Miss Bittner 

I became deputy director of the LWF Radio Station. Consequently the 
LWE supplied me with a German lady who had served for several years in Tanzania 
as a mission secretary. Miss Bittner was fluent in English and worked with me for 
about six months. In typing her speed was about average, but she could not take 
shorthand. Also, I had to be careful to use only grammatically correct English. If 
I used any slang words she became lost. 


Mrs. Hecht 

After Miss Bittner left I had a hard time coping. With no secretary to help 
the office work almost got me down. I advertized but the Ethiopian girls who 
showed up were woefully inadequate. Finally, after about two months, a German 
lady came to my office one moming and said that she was seeking a job as 
secretary. I employed her on the spot. It was a good move. She could type over 
90 words a minute, took shorthand and knew how to run an office. From then on 
I had no problems - I thought. But after six weeks I began to hear rumblings from 
different sources. It seemed that people could not get to see me except through 
her - and she was very particular. So also with the telephone, she cut many people 
off. So, one evening while Trudy and I were having dinner at her house, I quietly 
made the point that a church office was different from a business office. We were 
people oriented and therefore had to treat everyone efficiently but gently. Mrs. 
Hecht was sharp enough to catch the hint. From then on I had smooth sailing in 
the office - but only for about three of four months. Her husband was transferred 
to Singapore, and, of course, she went with him. 
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Claire Hesterman 
After a couple of weeks, Claire Hesterman volunteered to be mission 
_ secretary on a part time basis. She too was 
:,, good, but only worked about two to three 
Re ji hee 
-&, months. One morning Claire did not come 
a to the office. When I went to her house to 
$ see what was wrong, I found her in bed with 
a splitting headache. A few mornings later, 
ge" T Claire submitted for my approval a hand 
j- 3 = written draft of a letter. I found every line 
Re a sloping down to the right. Immediately I 
-.** became suspicious. Irma, my first wife, had 
{ &* died of a brain tumor. Claire’s symptoms 
p> t were much the same as Irma’s. I called 
% Lowel Hesterman to my office and said that 
A 73 I wanted to send Claire immediately to 
», Asmara where there was a highly qualified 
m eye doctor - a specialist. At 12:30 that 
Pe" noon, we put Claire on the plane to Asmara. 
, aS Claire returned two days later with a 
is letter from the Italian doctor, confirming my 
i PI ee eas suspicions. Claire was suffering from a brain 
; ras es se ie ees Ss tumor. Three days later the entire family left 
Lowel & Claire SEER z Ae by Ethiopian Airlines for Europe and then 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. That was record 
time as there were exit visas and other papers that we had to get for the 
Hestermans. 

In Ann Arbor Claire Hesterman checked into the Univeristy of Michigan 
Hospital where Dr. Kahn, the doctor who took care of Irma received her. He 
confirmed the diagnosis of a brain tumor. It was situated over and slightly behind 
the left ear. When he operated, he found that the tumor had encrusted itself so that 
he could easily lift it out. Claire is all right to this day. 













h 


Rosemarie Schick 
A few months before we left for furlough in the USA, Rosemarie Schick 
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arrived from the U.S.A. She was the first secretary sent by the Home Board. 
What a blessing she was. She was efficient, even tempered and very likeable. I still 
remember her beguiling smile. She soon had the office running well, the 
correspondence caught up and the filing done. In 1963 she met and married Bruce 
Breining, a radio technician at RVOG. 





ELM Conference 
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LIVING IN ETHIOPIA 


On our arrival in Ethiopia, even before we got off the plane, Ato Emmanuel 
Gebre Sillassie entered the plane to welcome us. It made an impression! The fact 
that he could enter the plane before the passengers debarked meant that Ethiopia 
was governed differently from India. Ethiopia seemed to be more informal, more 
friendly, more like a big family. 

We had traveled directly from Madras, India, to Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, with 
a stop over in Aden. Our experiences in Aden were something else. I have already 
written of some of them. We embarked on an Ethiopian airline’s VOMIT COMET 
(what the DC IIIs were called in those days). Our first experience of Ethiopia was 
landing at the airport at Dire Dawa. The plane had to buzz the landing strip three 
times before it could land: one time to check the landing strip to see if it was still in- 
tact or whether someone had dug an irrigation channel across it; the second and 
third times to drive off the camels that were grazing there. We felt as if we had 
moved back to a bygone age. 

The sky was overcast when we arrived in Addis Ababa about 5:00 p.m. As 
we drove to Pauline Tayor’s place for our first dinner in Ethiopia, we had to drive 
through much of the town. The thing that struck me was that Ethiopians seemed to 
be better fed than the average Indian. There were beggars in the streets, but many 
of them seemed to me to be professionals - that is, they made begging a profession 
to support themselves and their families. This continued to be true until the time we 
left Ethiopia in 1966. Under Emperor Haile Selassie beggars in Addis Ababa were 
controlled. There was a specific place in Guleli where they were required to stay. 
Those that begged on the streets did so illegally. The government fed the beggars 
each day with a basic diet, nothing fancy but it was wholesome food, although small 
in quantity. In the provinces I found people to be very poor, but still most of them 
ate better than our Christians in India. 


Casa Inches 

Within a week of our arrival I rented a two storey building in Casa Inches, 
a suburb of Addis Ababa. It was a building built by the Italians during their 
occupation of Ethiopia. with a kitchen, pantry, livingroom, bathroom and three 
bedrooms in each of the four apartments. The building was in fairly good 
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eee | condition except for the fireplace chimneys 
ddi ai 4_ in each of the living rooms and bedrooms. 
gam Addis Ababa gets quite cold - near freezing - 
$] during the rainy season. We needed the 
$} fireplaces, but to no avail since the chimneys 
fee Were blocked. This meant that we had to 
@ wear warm clothes most of the time or rely 
et on kerosene heaters, which were smelly and 
inefficient. 








Our Son, Chuck, Is Born 

The most important event during our first six months in Addis Ababa was 
the birth of Charles George Herbert, our son. He was born on December 7", Pearl 
Harbor Day, 1957, inthe Seventh Day Adventist Hospital in Addis Ababa, called, 
the Filawoha Hospital. Trudy was attending an American School meeting on 
December 5" evening when her contractions began. We rushed to the hospital and 
Dr. Holman, her doctor, was called. She was in labor most of that night, all the 
next day and well into the night. She went into the final stages of labor at 11:00 
p.m. and Charles (I shall call him Chuck hereafter) was bom at 12:07 on the 
morning of December 7”. It was a hard and long delivery. 

Shortly after Chuck was born, Dr. Holman began to work feverishly over 
Trudy. Trudy was hemorrhaging. Dr. Holman ordered the duty nurse to call more 
nurses. In the meantime, he placed a needle into the artery of his arm and began 
to give his own blood as a transfusion to Trudy. Trudy and I remain eternally 
grateful to Dr. Holman for this act which went far beyond the call of duty. 

I found myself out of place in the delivery room so I went to the hallway 
outside and prayed. I asked the Lord to spare Trudy’s life and stop the bleeding. 
A few minutes later I returned to the delivery room. Dr. Holman looked at me and 
said, “Someone has said a powerful prayer because miraculously the bleeding has 
stopped.” The Lord had heard my prayer and acted. 

Trudy was wheeled to her room and Chuck was placed in a cot at the foot 
of her bed. But shortly thereafter she began to bleed again. Dr. Holman tried 
everything to stop the bleeding. Nothing seemed to work. Inthe meantime he 
put out a call for blood donors. Many responded, including Rev. Luckman, the 
Baptist minister. He gave a quart of blood which we used for Trudy at about 2:00 
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p.m. on the 8". At about 2:15 p.m. Trudy began to sweat and her temperature 
dropped drastically. I was the only one in the room with her at the time. I called 
a nurse immediately who, in turn, called Dr. Holman. Trudy was having a reaction 
to Rev. Luckman’s blood. Again J was caught up in feverish activity. Fortunately, 
the adverse reaction to the blood was countered and Trudy was okay. But her 
bleeding would not stop. Dr. Holman told me that she had placenta acretia and 
placenta preva. The first, placenta acretia, is where a portion of the placenta 
remains imbedded in the uterus wall and the second, placenty preva, is where a 
portion of the uterus tears loose with the placenta stuck to it. In either case, there 
is profuse bleeding. Trudy had both conditions. Dr. Holman felt the only thing 
he could do to save Trudy’s life was to have an hysterectomy performed. As he 
felt he was not capable of doing the operation, he told me that that day a renowned 
surgeon had arrived in Ethiopia to attend a meeting at the Queen Elizabeth 
Hospital. I gave my consent to his asking the surgeon to perform the operation. 
The surgery was performed at about 4:30 that same afternoon. The surgeon did 
a complete hysterectomy. When Trudy was brought back to her room all bleeding 
had stopped. From then on she began to mend. 

As for Chuck, he was a normal, healthy boy. 

Trudy and Chuck came home from the hospital in about five days. Chuck 
was baptized a few weeks later by Dr. Theodore Fricke. By that time, Trudy was 
up and around and could attend the service. 


Life at Casa Inches 

We soon realized that as in India so also in Addis Ababa it was necessary 
to have servants. First, it is expected of you. In fact, our servants had servants 
who in turn sometimes had servants. If one did not employ servants but could 
afford to do so, the community considered one a tightwad who had no regard for 
others less fortunate. Second, it is difficult to do ordinary shopping for milk, meat, 
vegetables, etc., in the market and on the street. An Ethiopian can get things at 
a cheaper price. Third, one is simply not able to keep the house clean, do all the 
cooking, take care of the family, receive the endless parade of guests that drop in 
to your house, attend the various meetings, write the necessary letters to 
supporting churches and friends and do the myriad of other things connected with 
missionary life if one does not have help. 

Our problem was to find good, efficient and honest help. We thought we 
had found someone about two months after moving into Casa Inches. He wasa 
young Ethiopian man who spoke fluent English, knew all about keeping the house 
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clean, made beds and helped in the kitchen. By the time he was with us four 
weeks, we were more than satisfied. His name was Anagagiri. 

Then, one day I could not find a Zenith Trans Oceanic Radio I remembered 
storing on a shelf under one of the windows. The next day Trudy complained that 
two cans of soup were missing from the pantry. Still later I felt that the money I 
kept in the big mission safe was short by fifty dollars, but I could not prove it. 

I talked it over with Hagos Legesse, my office secretary. We eliminated 
from our suspicion the woman Trudy had helping her in the kitchen because she 
never entered the office or our living quarters except to bring food to the dining 
room. We decided that if there was a thief it had to be Anagagiri. So, we set a 
trap for him. 

Trudy went to town, bought six cans of soup and put them in the pantry, 
marking each one with her initials. The next day, Trudy went upstairs to clean the 
apartment adjacent to my office. Hagos left the building, making a lot of noise, 
and I shut my office door with a bang as if I was shutting myself in for a period of 
undisturbed work. Actually, Hagos returned, after leaving the house, and hid in a 
room near the pantry. I slipped out of my office and took a position across from 
the pantry. 

Sure enough, a few minutes later, Anagagiri peaked around the corner. 
Seeing no one there, he stole into the panty and took two cans of soup. When he 
came out Hagos and I grabbed him. He was caught red handed. We put him in 
our wood storeroom and locked the door. As there was no window he could not 
escape. We then drove to Anagagiri’s house and entered his room. It was full of 
the things he had taken fromus. We found the Zenith Trans Oceanic Radio. We 
found silverware, dishes, pictures, souvenirs, etc. More than that, we found 
several hundred dollars in all denominations stashed away under his mattress, in his 
cupboard, in the table drawers, in a couple of vases that he had stolen from us. 
Everywhere there was money. We took it, loaded it into our Volkswagen combi 
and drove back to Casa Inches. There, we confronted Anagagiri with the stolen 
goods and money we had recovered. When faced with this evidence, Anagagiri 
confessed. We recovered about $ 700 but he confessed to having taken more than 
$ 1,200. With that, we took him to the police station and filed a complaint. Later, 
we heard that he was given five years in prison. 


German Shepherd Dogs 
Another incident involved two German Shepherd dogs. When Chuck was 
about five months old, we saw an advertisement in our butcher’s store window 
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giving away four German Shepherd puppies. We went right away to the house 
where they were kept and chose two of them. Were they ever cute! We took 
them home with us. There we played with them and trained them. But, most of 
the time we kept them tied in the roofed shed beside the house. One cannot tie 
up good dogs for any length of time and expect them to remain gentle. Our dogs 
soon became wild, lunging at strangers who came near. 

About that time the Jack DeValois, from Katpadi, India, visited us. They 
were good friends of ours. They had retired from service and were on their way 
back to the USA. Jack had been in charge of the agricultural and carpentry 
schools in Katpadi for over thirty years. He felt he knew animals well. Seeing 
our dogs he attempted to pet them. When he came within reach they charged and 
leapt on him. He beat a hasty retreat but not before they had ripped a pocket of 
his coat and taken a bite out of his hand. As the bite was not bad it was easily 
taken care of, but the ripped coat was something else. He had no other suit with 
him. We could not buy a new suit in Ethiopia that would fit him. What to do? 
Trudy sewed up his coat the best she could and I apologized for our dogs. We left 
it at that. 

Later, we gave away one dog and kept the other which we called, Rajah 
She became a member of our family. At night she protected our property. 
Especially after we moved to Mekanisa she proved to be valuable. One morning 
I awoke just after dawn. I heard someone screaming and running down the road 
in front of our house. Looking out the window I saw a thief running for the gate 
as fast as he could with Rajah right behind him, occasionally nipping him in the rear 
to speed him on his way. This happened several times until thieves left our 
compound alone. 


My Father’s Death 

One day in 1958, at about 2:00 p.m. the phone rang. Answering it, I heard 
my brother John speaking long distance. He said that father had died. I was 
stunned. Only the day before I had written a long letter to him in answer to a two 
page letter I had received from him. His death struck me rather hard. Dad had 
always been there for me. He was never sick. I cannot remember a single day in 
all the years he was in India when he stayed in bed. He was a man of good health 
and tremendous faith. In whatever field he was assigned to serve there was soon 
a movement to Christ and His Church through Dad’s simple witness by thought 
and deed. No one was too great or small as far as Dad was concerned. His main 
approach was to sit in a chair on the veranda morning and afternoon and talk with 
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all who passed by. Ifthey had a need, Dad tried to meet it. If they were in danger 
of losing their farm, Dad would loan them money to pay off the local land owners 
to whom the farmer was in debt. Dad’s sermons were expository messages based 
on God’s Holy Word. 

Later, I heard that Dad had taken his life by jumping into a well situated on 
the parish house property where Dad and mother lived. I could not believe it. 
Still later, I heard the full account of his death. He put everything in order. He 
straightened up his dresser, polished and put his shoes side by side beside his bed, 
put his glasses in their case, and went out of the house. At the well, he removed 
the cover and let himself down into the water. Dad could not swim. In fact, he 
had a phobia about water. So, the fact that he chose this way to take his hfe told 
me of the extreme mental depression he was suffering at the time. Once in the 
water, the coroner said (according to mother) that he came to his senses and 
changed his mind. His fingers were all scratched, the skin broken by his attempts 
to pull himself out of the well. In his struggle, his heart gave out and he died from 
heart failure. The coroner said that there was no water in his lungs. I know that 
father is in the heavenly mansion with his Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ. I have 
missed Dad. I wish that he had lived longer, but 1 cannot begrudge him wanting 
to go home to be with his Lord. 


Vacations at Lake Langano in Ethiopia 

One of the problems of life in Ethiopia was that one had only two options 
regarding vacations: one could either leave the country or visit the same place 
every year. We chose the latter option. 

Our favorite vacation spot was Lake Langano. Lake Langano is about 120 
kilometers south west of Addis Ababa on the road to Awasa. It is part of the Rift 
Valley and one of seven lakes running from northeast to southwest. Lake 
Langano has high mineral content so much so that the Bilhartsia bug cannot live 
in the water as it does in most of the rivers and streams of Ethiopia. Bilharizia is 
a liver fluke that has three stages: one, in the intestines of animals; two, in water, 
running or otherwise; and three, in humans. When the liver flukes infest a human 
being, the human being runs a fever, loses all energy, has bad headaches, loses his 
appetite, etc., until he or she finally dies. It has only been in recent years that a 
cure for the disease has been found. 

Lake Shala, a lake just to the west of Langano, has a heavier mineral 
content, so much so that it is not suitable for bathing or swimming. However, 
birds such as pelicans, ducks, geese, and flamingos thrive in its water, so much so 
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that it is often called Flamingo Lake. Pink flamingos line its shores. As for the 
pelicans, I have seen flocks of fifty to a hundred at a time. One day, when I was 
hunting along the east shore of Lake Shala, I was following a small stream that 
flowed into the lake. As I came around a bend, I saw about fifty pelicans 
swimming up the stream towards me. They swam in perfect formation with their 
beaks open. In unison they would dip their beaks and scoop them full of water. 
Then they would tip their beaks up and swallow the water. They did this over and 
over again. They were so intent on doing this in perfect rhythm and formation that 
even when they saw me standing on the bank a few feet away, they paid no 
attention to me. 

It was in the month of July, 1958, that we finally decided to take a look at 
Lake Langano. We were told that His Imperial Majesty, Haile Selasie , had 





Beautiful Lake Langano 


honored Dr. Hilander of the Swedish Evangelical Mission by giving him land on the 
north shore of Langano. This place was called Hilander’s Point. Alf Ringvold, 
who had joined our mission by that time, said that he knew how to find Hilander’s 
Point and would come with us. We loaded up the Combi, and I do mean loaded 
it - tents, sleeping bags, air mattresses, cooking utensils, several jerry cans of 
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drinking water, meat, milk, cereals, vegetables, etc. On top of the combi, we 
, loaded Alfs home made canoe. In 






The road to Langano at that 
time was gravel. As it was the main 
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N lorries and buses drove up and down 
Șt all the time. It was therefore in 
ga poor condition. There were pot holes 
everywhere and much of the surface 
was washboard, This meant that 
either one had to drive very fast so that one skimmed over the top of the 
corrugated surface or one had to drive very slowly so that the car did not shake so 
badly. 
We started early in the morning and arrived at Langano about 11:00 a.m. 
We left the highway just after crossing a small bridge and followed tire tracks for 
several miles until we came to the lake. There we drove along the shore for a half 
mile or so until we came to Hilander’s Point. The lake is about 17 miles long and 
from 5 to 8 miles wide. At 
— 2 msc the northern end is a hilly 
Toe OE a promontory jutting into the 








a tm, as 


ae GANIE water. To the east of this 

on Meee promontory is a large bay 

a “Se about one mile by one mile in 

a a fw SIZE. Hilander’s Point 
poo =t nestled under this 

4 Sa promontory. It was a flat 


“28 piece of ground covered by 
Acacia and Wattle trees. 
That first visit to Langano was a learning experience. For instance, 
Ethiopian boys and men came to our camp with strings of fish which they wanted 
to sell to us. We figured that if they could catch fish with their flimsy 
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poles, string and bent pins as, 
hooks, we could too. So, we 
assembled our fishing SMe: 
rods, drove to the river that flowed Epse me 
from the lake, shot an Egyptian #42 
goose for bait and began fishing ~ 
After several hours during which 
time we tried every bait and every 
lure we had, we had caught 
nothing. Yet, the little Ethiopian 
boys pulled fish in right and left. . : 
That afternoon we threw our lines 
into the lake in front of our tents. 
Again, nothing. The second day started out as the first. However, this time I 
watched the cow herders. I noticed that they dropped their lines in almost 
touching the bank of the river - about three to five inches away from the bank. 
When I tried what they were doing, I began to catch fish. Tilapia (the fish we were 
catching) is a fine pan fish, very tasty. But, tilapia do not feed in deep, clear water. 
They feed close to the bank. In the afternoon, when we tossed out lines into the 
lake in front of our tents we used the bait that the cow herders were using - dried 
corn. We put on three or four kernels of corn, braced our poles in some rocks and 
went away. It took half an hour to an hour for a barbus to bite. Barbus are large 
fish of the carp family. They are full of bones, so much so that one normally does 
not eat them. But they are big fish and a lot of fun to catch. They put up quite a 
fight. Trudy, my good wife, made soup from them, straining out the bones - was 
it ever good. 

We camped at Hilander Point occassionally until we went on furlough in 
1961. Usually, whenever new missionaries arrived in Ethiopia, we took them to 
Langano as an initial orientation to life in rural Ethiopia. Before the Avers and 
Grahls came to Ethiopia, I wrote to them and told them to bring tents that were 
large enough for at least four people. When they arrived in Ethiopia they assured 
me that they had purchased big tents. When we took them to Langano we found 
that each of them had purchased a small two person umbrella tent - much too small 
for the two of them let alone a family. I have one of these tents in my garage still 
today. 

The first night in camp with the Avers and Grahls was an experience in 
itself. At about 8:00 p.m. we were sitting on the lake shore, enjoying the 
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moonlight shining on the water and telling stories. Suddenly, our cook, who was 
doing dishes, came running toward us shouting that there was a lion in the camp. 
Alf and I grabbed our rifles and ran up the bank and behind the tents. There we 
saw a striped hyena, which is rare in Ethiopia as most of the hyena found there are 
of the spotted variety. I shot the hyena. But Joan Avers came bursting out of her 
tent with a butcher knife in her hand, shouting, “Where? Where?” We all had a 
good laugh. 

One time we were not able to leave Addis Ababa until about 5:00 p.m. 

. æn: Which meant that we arrived at 
ice? Hilander Point well after dark. The 
tearm first thing we did was to unload the 

TSM combi and put up the tents. Eilene 

~~ took hold of one end of the ground 

=} Cloth and I the other. We were 

wk about to place it on the ground 

Mees when I saw three small snakes, pit 

a vipers, I believed, near Eilene’s 

feet. I called out, “Snake, Snake!” 

Eilene jumped straight up. As she 

came down her legs were pumping and she took off like a shot out of a shotgun. 
We killed the snakes and put up our tent in a different location. 

Another time, Marvin Ludwig and I were building a temporary kitchen, 
when we heard Marshal, the Ludwig’s son, shout from the water twenty yards 
from us. I looked up and there was Chuck up to his neck in the water, bouncing 
up and down trying to keep his head above water. Each time he pushed with his 
feet he went deeper in the water. Marvin and I dropped everything and dashed into 
the water to rescue Chuck. Marvin got to him first. It was a close call. I will 
always be thankful to Marshal and Marvin for Chuck’s rescue. 

When we were in camp at Lake 
Langano we spent our time hunting, 
fishing, and loafing about camp. 
However, when we went fishing much 
of the time I was busy untangling 
Filene’s and Diane’s fishing line so that ` 
I myself had little time to fish. Usually } ee 
I took a shotgun with me and shot a K 
duck or goose for bait. One day, K: 
however, we forgot my shotgun in A : . : se 
camp. I had with me only my 375 Be : 
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magnum rifle with 300 grain bullets. What to do? Spotting an Egyptian goose, I 
took careful aim at its head so that we would have all the breast and leg meat to 

use for bait. But the goose moved just as I pulled the trigger. I hit is inthe breast. 
There was nothing left of the goose but feathers. 

Sometimes when we went fishing in the lake, hippopotamuses would be 
feeding in the water close by. We could hear their bellows day and night, during 
the day while fishing and at night while in our tents. Sometimes they would be 
feeding in the lake as close as 400 yards from where we were fishing. 

Whenever we went camping, the first day after our arrival we would go 
hunting for camp meat. In Ethiopia, at that time it was never a question whether 
one would get anything, but only how much meat one would bring back. Warthog, 
impala, water buck, bush buck, Thompson gazelle, guinea-hen and Egyptian geese 
were readily available. 

The water in Lake Lagano was always a dirty brown color. At first I 
thought it contained churned up mud, but later I realized it was from chemicals 
and algae in the lake. Consequently, we had to carry all our drinking water with 
us. We used the lake water for washing dishes and clothes, for bathing and 
washing our faces and hands and for soaking our vegetables, but for drinking and 

cooking we used only water brought 

pre a from Addis Ababa or from the 

aia eae Wabashabeli Hotel which opened about 

wees that time on the south west shore of the 

sete lake. 

BY eve Actually, there were five lakes in 

oe = the region: Lake Ziway (which was 

fie; + =e infested with Bilharstia), Lake Langano, 

oo = Lake Shala (a flamingo and pelican 

' bos od lake), Lake Abijata and (further south 

An Egyptian See about 50 kilometers) Lake Awasa (here 

the Norwegian Lutheran Mission 

established a lower grade seminary). Of these lakes, only two were good for 
swimming in: Lake Langano and Lake Awasa. 





Awash Station and the Hot Springs Near Sodere 
Directly south of Addis Ababa and further down the road than the Lake 
Langano road is the turn off to the Awash River. The Awash is one of the larger 
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rivers of Ethiopia. It ends in the Danakil Desert. The Ethiopian government built 
a dam across this river, giving Ethiopia another large lake and a source of 
hydroelectric power. Awash Station is situated near the site of this dam. From 
there the road forked, one fork went south and the other went east. The road to 
the east went to Dire Dawa, Djibouti and Harar. To the south of this road ran the 
Awash River for several miles. Here we often watched hippopotamuses feed on 
_ the banks and swim in the river. 
s Occasionally, an Ethiopian would 
s>, bekilled by an hippopotamus that 
sm, was feeding on the bank. 
A n Inadvertently, the Ethiopian, 
B © walking along the foot path that 
ya b followed the river, would come 
ly between the hippopotamus and 
į the water. The hippopotamus, 
sensing that it was cut off from 
the river, would charge toward 
the river, trampling everything 
and anyone that stood in its way. 
Woe to anyone standing between it and the water. 

About a mile below Awash Station the river flows very rapidly. Here was 
good fishing - if one knew what bait to use and how to bait the hook. The fish - 
I do not know what kind they were - were large fish that looked like Barbus. 
They fed, however, strictly on the surface of the water. I am certain a fly line 
would have been useful here except that the trees growing on the bank so overhung 
the water that there was no room to cast the line. We used a spinning rod and reel 
to which we attached a cork at the end of the line (to keep the bait on the surface) 
and a leader about 18 inches long to which we fastened a large feathered hook. 
The cork kept the line floating on top and the feathered hook caught the fish. We 
would catch three or four and then head home. 

Still further south of Awash Station the road ended (there were truck tracks 
leading further south which some spoke of as a road) at hot springs which were 
south of Sodere. There was also a small river with crocodiles in it. To the west 
of this river was a flat, open field covered by large tropical trees (I never knew their 
name) that gave good shade - an ideal camping place. Here we often went to 
hunt. 





The first time I went hunting there with Rudy Wendel (this was the only 
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time we hunted together). Wading across the stream we separated on the other 
side. I went one way and he the other. Within a half hour a large warthog jumped 
out of the bush in front of me. He had exceptionally fine tusks, but I did not shoot 
him. I was looking for some other game. Warthogs were plentiful in that area. 
However, this warthog kept jumping out in front of me until I finally shot him. His 
skull hangs in my office today. Rudy and an Ethiopian he had hired to accompany 
him, hearing my shot soon joined me. After gutting the warthog and cutting a large 
pole to carry it on, Rudy and I relaxed with a cup of coffee. Suddenly, down the 
hill to the south of us came a large lesser kudu buck. He was trotting and looking 
back over his shoulder. I lifted my rifle and shot him - but he did not fall. He kept 
coming toward us. So Rudy took a shot. With Rudy’s shot the Kudu fell. 

When we examined the kudu we found that my shot had gone through the 
heart - a mortal shot, but, on occasion an animal that has been shot through the 
heart will run halfa mile or so before it drops. Rudy had hit it in the shoulder - a 
shot that brought the kudu down immediately. As the unwritten rule in hunting is 
that the person who draws first blood gets the animal. I claimed it. The horns 
adorn my office today. 


Omo River Expedition 

I think it was in the spring of 1961 that Bill Wright, a Point Four man and 
I decided to go lion hunting. On enquiry we found that the Omo River in 
southwest Ethiopia was a good place to find lion. We therefore carefully planned 
an expedition that would take up to a week. We decided to use the mission 
landrover pickup as the bed of the truck would allow us to stretch a lion out when 
we brought it back. We wanted to bring it home without skinning it. We decided 
to take with us not only our camp equipment but also our gardener, Tesfai. 

We drove south almost to Lake Awash and then west on the road to Sodo. 
At that time this road was only a two wheeled track. We passed through fabulous 
countryside, pristine and unspoiled. People lived as they had for thousands of 
years. We saw women gather in fields or under trees to smoke homemade 
cigarettes, drink tala or tej and gossip - their substitute for a village saloon or tea 
house. Here and there we found altars in the middle of nowhere with animistic 
symbols carved into the altar stones in honor of an unknown god. Occasionally, 
the road was washed out by rains. In two places the landrover almost tipped over. 
In another instance, there was a stream that was in spate. The bridge had washed 
out and water was flowing across the road. When we had Tesfai test the depth of 
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the water by wading through it, we found that in the middle of the road it was 
shoulder deep, but on the left side it was shallow enough for the landrover to pass - 
about two and a half feet deep. However, this part was only as wide as the pickup. 
The water was flowing quite fast so there was danger of the landrover being 
washed over the edge of the road into the deep pool that bordered it at that place. 
I decided to attempt the crossing with the three others in the water ahead of me 
to guide me. With considerable caution I traversed the hazzard. Rest assured 
that I said a prayer of thanks to the Lord when I reached safety on the other side. 

At Sodo we were told that lions had killed some cows two days before near 
the western shore of Lake Abaya. Passing through the village of Abela, we came 
to the place where the lions were supposed to be. We pitched our tent under some 
tall trees and proceeded to hunt. We hunted for two days. We did not find any 
trace of lions nor did we see any other game. So, on the third day we broke camp 
and drove to the Omo River. 

Back tracking through Sodo, we turned southwest on a crude path. After 
thirty or forty kilometers the path dropped off the escarpment into the Omo River 
valley. When we got down into the valley, we found that our path wended its way 
through tall grass and brush jungle over twenty to thirty foot deep chicka. We had 
picked up a local man to act as guide. He pointed to a depression in the ground 
and said that a truck was buried under the chicka at that spot. The previous year 
the truck was caught in the valley when the rains came. The driver made a dash for 
the escarpment but didn’t make it. The chicka was that deep and treacherous. 

It was about 4:00 p.m. when we began to look for a place to pitch our 
tents. Suddenly, there was thunder and lightning all around us. Looking up we saw 
dense rain clouds. The rainy season was starting early. Immediately, we loaded 
the truck, turned around and drove for the escarpment as fast as the poor road 
would allow. Fortunately, we made it to the top of the escarpment before the rain 
caught us, but from then on we drove in a veritable cloud burst. 

It was about 10:00 p.m. when we finally arrived in Sodo. We looked for 
a place to stay, but the entire town was shut down. Finally we pitched our tent in 
the rain in the middle of the cross road to the north of town, hoping that no one 
would come along that night. 

Luckily, no one came along the road. The next morning the rain stopped 
for about an hour. This gave us time to get breakfast, take down the tent (sopping 
wet), load the landrover and start back to Addis Ababa. With difficulty, we crossed 
the overflowing stream and traversed the washed out places in the road. We 
finally reached the Langano/Addis Ababa road about 3:00 p.m. and, with a sigh of 
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relief, started north on the all weather road. But we felt that we could not return 
home with nothing, so we stopped along the way, shot two bush buck and arrived 
home about 8:00 p.m. So much for our famous lion expedition. The expedition 
remains unforgettable not for the lions we shot, but for a remark made by Bill 
Wright before we started out. 

It was the day before we left on our expedition. Bill and I went to a small 
shop run be an Armenian. As we were giving our order Bill saw two tubes of 
caviar. Pointing to them, he said, “We will take both tubes.” An English lady, 
who was also shopping in the store, said, “You are going camping and taking 
caviar?” Bill replied, “That’s us! We go first class all the way.” We still use this 
phrase in our family. 


Tidbits About Life in Addis Ababa 
Addis Ababa is situated on the southern slope of the Entoto mountain. Its 
elevation runs from about 7,200 to 9,000 feet. When we first arrived, we were 
always out of breath and quickly became tired. After a few months we became 
acclimated to the elevation and did not notice it anymore. As our compound in 
Mekanisa was in the southern part of Addis Ababa, the elevation was about 7,200 

feet. 

One of the pluses of life in Addis Ababa was the number of restaurants and 
movie theaters that provided us with relaxation and enjoyment. There was a 
Chinese restaurant that we often went to, and the Ghion movie theater was a 
frequent haunt of ours. One night we took a pastor and his wife from the States 
that were visiting us to see ‘Irma La 
Meee Duce.” We had heard that it was a 
t delightful picture. Imagine our 
consternation when we found that the 
entire picture was about Irma, a 
prostitute. It was very funny, but we 
tried desperately to keep straight faces 
because of our guests. At 
intermission time we found out that 
our guests were enjoying the picture 
as much as we were but were also 
ú trying their best to keep straight faces 
because of us. We all gave ourselves 





The Crown Prince and His Wife 
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to enjoying fully the second half of the movie. 

We had three servants: Sheguti, the cook, Mameeti, the cook’s helper, and 
Kebewush, the cleaning lady. Kebewush (whom I often called Cabbage Patch) 
was a thin, illiterate woman, who, when she started work with us, smelled of body 
odor and rank butter so badly that even when she left a room the odor remained. 
What to do? Finally, Trudy bought some soap, under arm deodorant and bath 
powder, took her into the bathroom, had her disrobe, and then take a bath. After 
her bath Trudy showed her how to use the deodorant and bath powder. As to her 
clothes, Trudy had them burned and gave her a new outfit. From then on, 
Kebewush didn’t smell anymore, but she had a bad habit of putting things away 
when she cleaned the house so that later we couldn’t find them. Sometimes even 
Kebewush could not remember where she had put things. We often went weeks 
on end without something we had but could not find. 

One of the good things about living in Addis Ababa was that we were often 
invited to receptions and dinners thrown by Embassies or the Ethiopian 
government. The most notable persons we met were her Majesty, Elizabeth the 2™ 
of England and her husband, Philip, Duke of Edinborough. During the reception 
at the British Embassy, Queen Elizabeth shook hands with Trudy and talked to 
Chuck. 

But there were other dignitaries. For example, when Marshal Tito visited 
Ethiopia I had the privilege of meeting him. He was friendly but at the same time 
reserved. The Crown Prince and his wife came several times to our house for tea 
and our two girls often went horseback riding at the palace with the Crown 
Prince’s children. It was a good life we lived there. 

June, 1961, came all too soon. It was time to go on furlough to the States. 

Several months before we were to leave we decided to travel with the Wrights. 
Bill and I went in to see the Mercedes Benz car dealer in town. He offered to sell 
us two 180 Mercedes Benz cars with delivery in Rome for US$ 2140 apiece, a 
bargain price. We could not resist the offer. We paid for the two cars two months 
before leaving Addis Ababa. 
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FURLOUGH IN THE USA 
June, 1961 - July, 1962 


It was three months short of seven years since we last had been in the 
United States of America. Alf Ringvold had been elected to serve as acting 
director of the mission while I was gone. So, with light hearts and great 
anticipation we began our trip to the States. Trudy, our three children and I 
boarded the Ethiopian Airlines DC6 in Addis Ababa. Khartoum was hot and 
humid. Cairo was hot and dirty. Rome was like another world. 


Traveling in Europe 

We arrived in Rome late Saturday afternoon. Having checked into the 
YMCA hotel (the YMCA runs a hotel near the train station), both families, the Bill 
Wrights and us, walked to a nearby Mercedes Benz showroom to see if we could 
spot our cars. As it was after working hours on Saturday, we were told that we 
would have to wait until Monday to pick up our cars. What a disappointment. 

Sunday we went to St. Peter’s Cathedral and the Vatican and Monday Bill 
and I went for our cars, but we were told that they had to be cleaned before they 
could be delivered to us. We finally took delivery of the cars at 4:45 p.m. when 
the rush hour traffic is heaviest in down town Rome. Being young and foolish Bill 
and I decided to take delivery of the cars anyway. We drove out of the garage 
feeling like millionaires. Not only was the traffic heavy but we had to drive on 
the right side of the road - a new experience for us as in Ethiopia we drove on the 
left side of the road. There was a roundabout near the YMCA. I remember 
driving around the roundabout three times before I managed to get in the proper 
lane so as to get off on the road leading to the YMCA. 

The next day we went sight seeing. After spending time in Pisa and the 
Italian Riviera, we drove through Siena and Florence to Brig, Switzerland. 
Arriving at Brig about 5:00 p.m., we camped at the southeast end of town. Our 
fellow campers, who were mainly Swiss, Germans and Italians, stared at us with 
astonishment as we drove up in two new Mercedes Benz cars and then proceeded 
to set up a number of small two man pup tents that one could enter only on hands 
and knees. The next four weeks we spent traveling and sightseeing. We camped 
in Geneva, Heidelberg, Cologne, Hamburg, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Oslo, and 
Kristiansand . In Sweden and Norway we experienced for the first time a sunlit 
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sky at 11:00 o’clock at night. When we visited the Mansons outside of 
Stockholm we ate dinner at 10:00 p.m. and then went shopping at a store whose 
owner opened it especially for us. 

After driving over 5,000 miles we arrived in Kristiansand. The first night 
in Kristiansand we had dinner with Mr. Vogen, the Director of the Norwegian 
Lutheran Mission Society and with Mr Mosvold, one of the owners of the shipping 
line with which we were going to travel. The next day Bill and I had our cars 
cleaned for shipping and in the evening drove to the harbor where we boarded the 
SS Oslo Fyiord. Our cars were loaded on the ship with us. 


On Board the SS Oslo Fjiord 

The next seven days were sheer delight. Shuffle Board, deck tennis, horse 
racing, swimming, games, movies, dancing, making new friends, sumptuous meals, 
playing cards and plenty of sleep filled our days with interesting variety. In New 
York disembarkment went smoothly, except that I had to produce a certificate of 
insurance for the car which I did not have. Finally, after an half hour of dickering, 
I was allowed to go into town, take out car insurance, return and take delivery of 
our car. We said goodbye to the Wrights (they drove to Washington, D.C.), and 
started on our way to Ohio. 


Columbus, Ohio 

We had arranged to live on the second floor of the DWM mission house 
in Columbus. Downstairs was a missionary family from New Guinea. This 
apartment served as our headquarters for the following year. It was situated about 
four blocks from Capital University Seminary (later called Trinity Seminary). 

Of the year we spent in the U.S.A. I have many memories, memories of 
people, memories of places, memories of events, and memories of good times. But 
this is another story. Here I will mention only a few. 


Deputation 

Of course, we spent time in Pigeon, Michigan, with Trudy’s parents and 
her brother Art. Dad and mother Woelke’s place was like a second home to us. 
Dad and mother Woelke always treated us with love and respect. I preached in 
Cross Lutheran Church several times as well as in neighboring churches. Furlough 
did not mean vacation. After the first six weeks of vacation I preached almost 
every Sunday and during each week gave speeches in churches all over Michigan, 
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Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, Illinois and the far West. I remember driving to Toledo 
one Sunday in a blinding snowstorm. Car after car was in the ditch, but the design 
of my Mercedes kept me on the road and I arrived safely at my destination. 


Visiting Mother and Herman 

We visited mother Schaefer in Glendale, California. It was the first time 
we saw her house there. At the end of our visit with mother, we drove her to Lake 
Tahoe where we stayed at the motel owned by Herman, mother’s oldest brother. 
Mother owned one of the cottages which made up the motel. 

Herman was a character. For example, he advertized his motel as having 
a heated swimming pool. The first morning after breakfast we put on swimming 
suits and jumped in expecting the water to be warm. Imagine our surprise to find 
the water very cold. I complained to Herman. He came to the pool about five 
minutes later with a garden hose hooked to the hot water faucet in the kitchen and 
began spraying the pool for about five minutes. Then he turned off the water and 
walked away. The water in the pool had been heated. 

Herman was always the black sheep of the family. Several times he made 
a fortune, but just as many times he lost it. He had several wives, but only the last 
one, Macy, proved to be faithful. When Herman was old (over 80), one day he 
took a revolver, drove down town, walked into his bank, held up the cashier, took 
twenty dollars, put the money beside him on the seat of his car, and drove slowly 
along the shore. A few minutes later a policeman flagged him down. Herman, 
with an astonished look on his face, asked what he had done. He was most 
surprised to hear that he had held up the bank. The police let him off with a stern 
reprimand. Although Herman was different from other people he was a likeable 
person. No one held a grudge against him. 


Christmas with John and Eva 

We spent Christmas in Pigeon and Paulding, Ohio, where my brother, John, 
was practicing medicine. The evening we arrived at his home, Eva, his wife, 
welcomed us at the door. After dinner we opened presents. I do not remember 
what we gave John but I do remember receiving from him the latest Polaroid 
camera in a beautiful leather case. This Polaroid camera proved to be helpful in 
my work in Ethiopia among the Afars (Danakils), Although Muslim are forbidden 
to have any images of themselves (such as pictures), I found that the Donakils 
wanted to have their pictures taken, especially when I give them a picture within 
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a minute or two of taking it. 


Ph. D. Degree 

While at furlough house I finished writing my Ph.D. thesis. I wrote the final 
chapters in long hand and my good wife, Trudy, typed the first draft. I owe her 
much for her help. In April I graduated with a 4.0 average and received my degree 
and hood. Robert Sutton had proved to be a good advisor and is a friend even 
today - although now he is very old and suffering from Alzheimer’s disease. 

During our time in Columbus, we “adopted” Virginia Sutton, Dr. 
Sutton’s second daughter. Robert’s wife, who was a cripple, caused him so much 
trouble that he ultimately agreed to a divorce. While the divorce was pending 
Robert asked us to take care of Virginia for him. He did not want her exposed to 
his wife’s venomous temper. At first, Virginia was sullen and morose but later 
changed. She became a loved member of our family. When we returned to 


Ethiopia we gave her into the care of the associate pastor at Christ Lutheran 
Church. 


Recruiting Missionaries 

While in the States one of my tasks was to recruit new missionaries for 
Ethiopia. Leonard Flachman, Fred Hofer, Bill Brown and Lee Griffin were four 
that I interviewed. They later came to Ethiopia. My task also was to raise money 
for the construction of a church building for the English speaking congregation in 
Addis Ababa. Fortunately, a Lutheran congregation in Columbus, Ohio, closed 
at that time, and I was able to persuade them to give us US $ 60,000. 

In April, 1962, I was invited to be the main speaker at the Ohio District 
Convention. I spoke on “The Missionary Challenge of the Gospel in Today’s 
Context.” I made two hour long presentations. At the end of each presentation 
there was loud applause. Before the convention ended I was given a check for US$ 
200 with the stipulation that I was to use the money to buy a Johnson outboard 
motor to take back to Ethiopia with me. I bought a three horsepower motor 
which we used on Lake Langana until we left Ethiopia. 


Back to Ethiopia 

In August we returned to Ethiopia. When we arrived at Addis Ababa Alf 
Ringvold and Rosemarie Schick were at the airport to greet us. Our whole family 
felt as if we had returned home. Our house was clean and ready for us, even 
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bubble bath in the bathroom. Our servants were beaming and food was on the 


table. In Trudy’s garden everything was in bloom. Trudy’s Buccaneer rose bush 


was at least ten feet tall and covered with beautiful blooms. 


At the side of our 


house a bougainville, which when we left was just starting to grow, covered most 


of the wall. Within a few weeks our children were enrolled in school, Diane in 
Good Shepherd School and Eilene in the Army school (Good Shepherd had not 


opened grades 9 to 12 yet). Trudy was into her routine of running our house and 





Trudy’s Garden 


I was back at work. 
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ETHIOPIA - FOUR MORE YEARS! 
1962 - 1964 


We returned to Ethiopia in August, 1962, arriving in Addis Ababa in time 
for our children to start the fall semester at Good Shepherd School. Waiting for 
us was a 190 diesel Mercedes Benz which the mission had purchased it for me to 
use. It proved to be a good buy. By June of 1966 I had put on it more than 
180,000 kilometers, yet its motor was like new. 

The first two days we relaxed, went shopping and slept a lot. Then Alf 
briefed me on the situation in the mission and church. It seemed that the church 
was doing well, but our mission was in trouble. Our missionaries were were in 
disagreement among themselves, especially in Selekleka where a number of them 
were working on the old Knights of Malta hospital that had once been there. Ten 
days later Trudy and I left by car for Selekleka. 

I interrupt my story at this point to share with you the outline I will follow 
in writing about this second period in Ethiopia. I feel it is best if I write about: 
1. each church station during the period of August, 1962, to June, 1966 
(Selekleka, Adua, Waldia, Wuchale, Dessie, Addis Ababa); 2. the Ethiopian 
Evangelical Church Mekane Yesus; 3. Radio Voice of the Gospel; 4. the seminary 
and Yemisrach Dimts; 5. the Ethiopian Lutheran Mission; 6. living in Ethiopia; 
and 7. unusual family trips, 8. the LWF Third All Africa Lutheran Conference: and 
9. leaving Ethiopia. 





SELEKLEKA 


We arrived in Selekleka in mid afternoon. Whereas all but two had 
gathered to greet us, I noticed that 
“Serre, Jim Strayers and Bob Miller were 
easg conspicuous by their absence. I 
_ y= went to find them. Jim Strayer 
was working on one section of the 








2 a ne eee Sinia a l main hospita! building while Bob 
Eere e AEE aeaa Miller was working on another. 
Seg AA R When I met Jim Strayer he greeted 


me in a surely way, saying, “I 


Part of the main building 
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suppose you've come to send me back to the States.” Bob Miller, on the other 
hand, when I found him, greeted me reservedly. I knew something serious had 
taken place but was not ready to deal with it just then. I told both men that I 
would hear them out the next morning, but that that afternoon I wanted to look 
around the center. 

The next morning I first met with Jim Strayer and then with Bob Miller. 
It seemed that Jim Strayer, arguing with Bob over construction matters, had hit 
Bob and knocked him down. After taking an hour to make my decision I called 
the two together. I 
told them that I was 
transferring Jim and 
June Strayer 
immediately to Biju 
Waldia to work on Ree 
the construction of ESSA 
the hospital there. & ees 
Bob and Lillian § BY oD ode 
Miller I instructed to Pare SS Sie are ee 

s ol oS ee ee a aa Saas a ate 

take a month’s Later became the school 
vacation somewhere 
away from Selekleka, after which time Bob and Lillian were to return to 
Selekleka. Bob was to serve as the missionary in charge of evangelistic work and 
Lillian was to serve as a nurse in the hospital when free from family duties to do 
so. Neither Strayer nor Bob liked my decision. Strayer wanted Bob removed 
from Selekleka and Bob wanted Strayer sent to the States. 








To w at 
a 
Pa : fa Siw 


building 


Selekleka Compound and Facilities 

Tremendous progress had been made in the reconstruction of the buildings 
and the clearing of land. The first thing I noticed was that the center had running 
water. The four inch piper running to a spring two miles or so away had been 
repaired in some places and replaced in others so that there was a steady flow of 
water. Most of the old pipe was still in place and usable. This saved us 
considerable money. Later we regretted not replacing all the pipe. The spring 
was higher in elevation than the church compound. Whereas this gave us plenty 
of water pressure at the tap heads, it also put pressure on the entire length of pipe. 
Consequently, the pipe was always breaking, usually at a most inconvenient place 
and time to fix. Alf Ringvold was trying, at that time, to find a used gas tank 
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from an old truck as a storage tank for water, thus regulating the pressure. This 
was done about a year later. 

The large building which had formerly served as staff dormitories for the 
hospital was completely refurbished as a school 
building that provided accommodation for grades 
one to eight. The rooms were spacious and well 
lit by natural light. I attended three school 7am 
graduations, beginning in 1964, to which not only $ we 
all the students attended but also large numbers of peenis 






people from the surrounding villages. After each ##-- west aTr 
program of the school and every Sunday after HeSetite T JAROT © 


m church service everyone stayed 


- ` for an Ethiopian meal. We did 
d not realize then the impact this 






school had on the people of 

Tigre then and its importance 

7 still today. T he 

ES P amy Sc iY students that attended our 

 . Tie a i P school and lived in our 

- |) ee ss ee 2 aml dormitories formed a bond 

Lillian Miller and Nancy Hofer - serving which has lasted through the 

ere years. After communist rule 

was established in Ethiopia and 

the people of Tigre rebelled, graduates and students from the EECMY school in 
Selekleka played important roles in the resistant movement. 

Ato Wolde Girema Sorenson, a person of whom I will write more later, 
tells how leaders in the resistant movement sat together around camp fires and 
reminisced about their experiences in the EECMY school at Selekleka. There 
they had learned not only the three “Rs” but also of the Lord Jesus Christ, God’s 
love for humankind and what it means to be good citizens of Ethiopia. One 
woman graduate became secretary to the U.S.A. ambassador in Addis Ababa, 
another became an important person in the educational system of Ethiopia, and 
still others played lead roles in the overthrow of the communist government of 
Ethiopia and now hold important government positions. Girema, who finally 
left Ethiopia by immigrating to the USA under the sponsorship of the Sorensons, 
tells how when he came to Addis Ababa for an interview at the American 
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Embassy, he was warned ahead of time by everyone about the ambassador. It 
seemed that the ambassador “flunked” most of those who applied for immigrant 
status. With fear and trembling Girema stepped into the ambassador's outer 
office. The secretary looked up at him and began to speak in a curt manor. 
Suddenly she stopped, looked at Girema intently and said, “Girema. You are 
Wolde Girema from Selekleka. What are you doing here?” When Girema 
answered her, she took him aside and briefed him on the entire procedure of the 
interview, including how to answer the various questions the ambassador would 
put to him. Wolde Girema passed with flying colors. He came to the States and 
now lives in Texas near the Sorensons. 


The Evangelism Program 
I was nappy to find that Bob Miller, in his unassuming way, had begun an 
i mag evangelism program. A weekly Sunday 
S service was already being held. Not only 
ee were people from the compound 
Sues attending, but also some from the nearby 
town and surrounding areas were 
| occasionally coming to the service in 
Meera order to hear for themselves the witness 
Sees to the Lord that took place there. 
ha? Later, during one of his walks, 
‘Ba Bob Miller found an old Orthodox 
$ church, the roof of which had fallen in. 
$% Bob sought out the prest in charge and 
fa slowly made friends with him. Still later 








* 
Per te oe 


Bob and Lillian Miller & son 


Bob supplied corrugated iron sheets to $ 
cover the roof and himself worked to 
put them on. The priest, while + ptt at 
remaining faithful to his call, started ” Net a vik Paci a Karr 
attending Bob’s services out of on FERRERS: Sis aia 
8 we Thee the eS Ay sees Bars EF Ler 3 
gratitude and appreciation for what Orthodox Church Rev. Miller d 
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Bob had done. 
When the hospital opened, Bob and the evangelist assigned to 
Selekleka expanded the evangelistic ministry to include visiting the sick in the 
hospital. As long as Bob was there there was steady growth in the congregation 
and general approval of our church in the community. 

After the Millers left Ethiopia, Rev. Herbert Hofer was assigned to take 
his place. What Herb did or did not do I have no idea. Definitely, the outreach 
to the Orthodox community suffered, for Herb did not have the same gift of 
identification with surrounding Orthodox priests and people that Bob had. On 
the other hand, Nancy (Larson), his wife, proved to be a good nurse in the 
hospital, respected by all. 


The Farm School 
In nmy aie survey of the station I found preparation for the farm program 
PNE 7 to be well underway. There were around 
T twenty tukuls (round Ethiopian huts) built 
with cement at the far northwest corner of 
the property. These were in varying 
ZAS: degrees of disrepair. The tukuls had been 
repaired and white washed. A 
eee combination wash house and bath house 
Bie ceed had been built, and a shed was being 
SSE constructed for farm equipment and 
housing the cattle during inclement 
weather. 

Land was being cleared of weeds, thorns, and shrubs that had grown over 
the past twenty years. Some of the land at Selekleka was fertile but some was 
a shallow layer of earth over solid rock. Fortunately, the Knights of Columbus 
placed most of the buildings on the ground that was largely solid rock. 

The agricultural school was started by Harlan Gilbertson in the spring of 
1963. We had originally intended that Jim Strayer, a veterinarian, should work 
at Selekleka along with Harlan. However, as Strayer had shown himself to be 
someone with whom it was hard to get along because of his temper, Harlan was 
put in charge of the farm program. Ato Gebre Ab Biadgelin, a kindly, older 
Ethiopian gentleman who came from Tigre and was well known in the area, was 
stationed there as the director of the extension program. His responsibilities 
included: supervision of the village extension program; recruiting new farmers for 
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fe the training program at the Selekleka 
=) center; supervision of the education 
ka a E program of the farmers; all dealings 
with the Imperial Goverrment on 
matters pertaining to the station; and 
advice and counseling to Harlan 
wees Gilbertson, Bob Miller and the 
AL Ay = zane hospital staff. Gebre Ab’s assignment 
SS St Was a major one, but I found him able 

to fill it. When Trudy and I left 
Ethiopia in June, 1966, Gebre Ab succeeded me as president of the Walo Tigre 
Synod. 





g- ee Ly mn i a f - 
Rebuilt Tukul 


The success of our work at Selekleka hinged largely on whether or not 
Gebre Ab could successfully promote our agricultural training program. Gebre 
Ab made contact with the people ofa village. After he had won their confidence, 
he recruited one or two of the most successful farmers to come to our center for 
a year. We insisted that the farmers recruited had to be successful farmers. They 
could not be young men just starting out as farmers or farmers who were going 
under. We wanted men who were leaders in the community. The farmer would 
bring with him his family, cattle and whatever possessions he wanted with him 
during his year at the center. As to his own farm, he could turn it over to 
whomever he chose to work under whatever terms mutually agreed upon. 

On arrival at the center, the farmer and his entire family was given a 
thorough medical examination. Usually, they were found to have worms, 
which we treated. Then, his cattle being looked after, he and his family was 
assigned a tukul to be their home for the coming year. They were given 
whitewash and brushes and taught how to whitewash the tukul. The next day the 
farmer would start classes in the carpentry 
shop, where he made furniture for himself 
and his family. This furniture he would 
take back with him to his village at the end 
of the year. 

While the farmer farmed a plot of 
land commiserate with his own farm, he 
also attended daily classes on farming, 
starting and running a cooperative, etc. At 
the same time, his children attended school 
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and his wife was instructed daily in home economics and food preparation. 

During the year the farmers were to organize a cooperative through which 
their crops were sold. When, at the end of the year it was time for the farmer to 
return to his village, the accounts would be settled. Deductions would be made 
for the cost of the grain and food the farmer had used during the year. The 
balance would be kept by the farmer. When he saw that he had more money in 
hand than he normally received from his own farm, he would be more than ready 
to return to his village and implement what he had learned. 

That our program, while it ran, was successful is evidenced by what one 
finds now in the villages of that area. In many of them you can find carpentry 
shops where persons trained by the returning farmers made furniture for the entire 
village. Some of the farmers failed during the famine of the 1970s but many of 
them are still running, producing better crops than their neighbors. 

Harlan Gilbertson and his wife, Trudy, ran the farm program until they left 
Ethiopia in 1968. An Ethiopian was then put is charge, but I know very little of 
what took place under his leadership. 


The Hospital and Village Medical Program 
Initially we figured the hospital would have 40 to 60 beds. At the 


time of our first visit in 1962 only the end apartments of both wings were rebuilt. 
They were used as residences for missionary personnel. The front section and the 
front portion of each wing was being worked on. While in the States I had 
obtained a used X- ray machine with the help of Dr. Lee Griffin. We had to 
install lead paneling in the doors and walls to protect persons from radiation. The 
Tepair and Dene of the hospital took almost a year to complete. 
js Dr. Lee Grnffen was 

assigned to Selekleka on 
completion of language study. 
When Lee and his family 
arrived in Ethiopia, Lee 
insisted that they have at least 
a year of language study. 
TS ; Within two months of their 
~ arrival, Lee became involved 
_In speaking in tongues - of 
ee: oo aa ENE $ which I will write more later. 

Main Hospital Building ~ About a month after that Lee 
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came to my office and said that he felt studying Amharic was a waste of time since 
the people of Tigre spoke Tigrinian. He asked that he be allowed to move to 
Selekleka as soon as possible. He also said that he had just purchased two 
kerosene run portable refrigerators from the Mosvold Company and had billed the 
ELM for the same. Lee said that the Ministry of Public Health had agreed to give 
him all the small pox, polio and diphtheria vaccine he wanted. Lee planned to 
carry out a vaccination program throughout the area surrounding Adua and 
Selekleka. For this he needed the two portable refrigerators so that the vaccines 
would not spoil while he carried them from village to village. 

I was skeptical about Lee’s plans. It seemed to grandiose to me, but went 
along with Dr. Griffen.. 

By the time the Griffins moved to Selekleka the hospital reconstruction 
was finished, the X- ray and 24 kilowatt generator were installed and adequate 
nurses and dressers (minimally trained Ethiopian nurses) were employed. Jim 
Sorenson was in charge of nursing. 

Within a few weeks of his arrival in Selekleka a truckload of the three 
kinds of vaccine were delivered to the hospital. As soon as it arrived, Lee 
gathered together a group of dressers and nurses and made a visit to a neighboring 
village to begin his preventive medicine ministry, including vaccinating everyone. 

What happened during that first journey I do not know, but I do know that 
the village visitation program and village vaccination program we dropped there- 
after. 

The thousands of unused vials of vaccines were kept in a hospital 
storeroom, unrefrigerated, piled high on shelves at one end ofthe room. I knew 
nothing of this until I received an official letter from the Ministry of Public Health 
asking for a report on our vaccination program and information as to how much 
vaccine was still on hand. The letter also said that the government hoped we had 
kept the vaccine refrigerated as had been requested. I received this letter about 
a month after the Griffins had left Ethiopia. When, after finding out what had 
happened, I reported the truth to the Ministry of Public Health, I received a letter 
charging the ELM over 200,000 Birr for the unused, spoiled vaccine. I finally 
settled with the Ministry by paying about 20,000 Birr and apologizing profusely 
in writing for the ELM’s failure to carry out the Tigre vaccination program. 

Lee Griffen, in the meantime, devoted himself to the hospital program in 
Selekleka. . 

One day, sometime later, I received a long distance telephone call from 
Dr. Fricke, wanting to know whether it was true that Lee Griffin was in the 
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States. I knew nothing about it but said that I would find out. I contacted 
Selekleka by telephone and found out it was true. Lee Griffin was in the States. 
However, he returned shortly to Selekleka. Before I could contact him, he, 
together with his entire family (wife and six children), arrived in Addis Ababa. 
Dr. Griffin submitted to me his resignation and said that he was leaving Ethiopia 
the next day. Two days later his wife and children also left on the plane to Aden 
and then India. Lee had flown the day before to Nairobi, where he caught a plane 
to Madagascar. 
In Madagascar, I was told, Lee walked in on a special conference in which 
a badly divided mission was gathered to resolve deep seated differences between 
those who spoke in tongues and those who did not. I received conflicting reports 
as to Lee’s intervention in that conference so I will not repeat them here. As to 
Dr. Griffin’s wife and children, they caught the train from Bombay to Renigunta 
and then Tirupati. There, they arrived at the doorstep of Gertie Kettner, who 
graciously made them feel at home while they waited for Lee to catch up - which 
: he ultimately did. 
: x The next three months 
Sa Sh were difficult for me in Addis 
“yay. Ababa and for our medical staff 
f Ss = in Selekleka. 
be Of course, the 












= ea ee reputation of our hospital was 
i) fee suffered, but through the hard 
oy’. work of our nurses and 
~a dressers it improved. Some 
GS» months later Dr. Pearson 





— FJ Ya arrived in Selekleka together 
His Majesty Visits Selekleka with his wife. Soon he had the 
hospital running well. He did 
not implement the extension program in the villages. The work in the hospital 
kept him busy. After he had served about three months I received a letter from 
him saying that he rejected the idea that he, a doctor with 22 to 24 years of 
training should be under an EECMY Board of Medicine on which illiterate 
farmers sat. He, therefore, served notice that he would not attend an more 
meetings of the Board of Medicine. What happened ultimately I do not know as 
we left Ethiopia in June, 1966. 
In the meantime, we constructed four residences which were initially 
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assigned to missionary personnel, two near the hospital and two near the farm 
village. Whether these are still standing and in use I do not know. 

Today there is a movement to get the EECMY to reopen the station at 
Selekleka. When Trudy and I visited Addis Ababa in December, 1992, I was 
approached by several groups promoting work in Tigre. Whether the station will 
ever be opened again I do not know. I leave it to the Lord, but it cannot be 
denied that, despite our problems, Selekleka played an important role in the lives 
of the people of Tigre. 


AXUM (AKSUM) 


Axum is a place of antiquity, the supposed seat of rule of the Queen of 
Sheba and Menelik I, the capital of the Axumite kings, the repository of the Ark 
of the Covenant (some scholars dispute this fact), the site of the coronation stone 
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for the Emperors of Ethiopia and the residence of the mysterious Nester John 
(another disputed fact). It has a mystique about ,. 
it - so much history around which romantic Į 
stories have been written! ae 
If one, comes to Axum for the first time, — 
expecting to find a walled city, ancient palaces 
and beautiful churches, he or she will be 
disappointed. In fact, Axum, when we first 
visited it, was little more than an ordinary » ae 
Ethiopian village with a population of about a Ee: 
thousand persons. On the northwest border fis $ 
of the town was a gravely area of about four or Wd bess 
five acres. Along the southern side ofthis area W| 
ran a road that led to a flat granite stone, the pensisen as, 
coronation stone. Standing on this stone the 
emperors of Ethiopia were crowned, the latest . | == 
being His Imperial Majesty, Haile Selasie. To Axum Obelisks 
the side ofthis stone, is an ancient stone church, 
dilapidated and ugly and in need of repair. 
Here two priests served: 1. an old man, nearly , 
blind, who served as the guardian of the Ark i 
of the Covenant. In the many times I visited = 
Axum, he only spoke to me once, and that was =e 
to say, “You are not allowed into the inner ===- 
court of the church;” and, 2. a younger priest === 
who was the keeper of the emperors’ $e 


Cee ease 











Coronation Stone 


coronation crowns. These crowns 
he would bring outside and place on 


~~ dollars. They were of gold or silver, 
Seat studded with precious jewels (I often 
a thought the jewels might be colored 
glass). Scattered about the yard 
were fallen obelisks, broken into 
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many pieces, but still proclaiming the glory that Axum once had. 

Whenever I drove through Axum I tried to find out what strategic element 
there was to its location that made it so famous. To the north there is a medium 
sized hill. The rest is a barren, level plane with rocky soil. There is no stream, 
river of lake present - nor has there ever been. I have finally concluded that 
Axum just happened to be the seat of rule of small kings who eventually extended 
their rule over what was now the province of Tigre and finally over most of 
Ethiopia. It is an accident of history. 

To give a little history, we know that Axum emerged as a capital of an 
empire in east Africa. The power and prestige of Axum grew out of its favorable 
position on the trade route from Rome and Africa to the Arabian peninsula and 
India. It became the largest trading center and the capital of an Empire built on 
ivory, frankincense, mirrh and slaves. At first it was a Jewish kingdom, thriving 
on trade with the Red Sea ports, especially Adulis. 

According to legend, Axum was the capital of the Queen of Sheba 
(although many say she came from Arabia) who visited King Solomon and on her 
return to Axum bore a son whom she named, Menelik. In the fifth century, 
through the ministry of Frumentius and his friend, Aedesius, Christianity was 
introduced to Ethiopia. The Ethiopian king, Ezanas, embraced Christianity and 
thereby brought Christianity to Africa. After his conversion, Ezanas conquered 
the kingdom of Meroe and about 200 years later Christian missionaries were 
successful in converting the Nubians to the Christian faith. 

Toward the end of the sixth century Ethiopia (called Abyssinia at that 
time) lost its power and influence to the Persians. In the centuries that followed 
Abyssinia’s power and influence continued to decline in the face of the Muslim 
armies that swept across the land. The bulk of the trade moved from the Red Sea 
to the Persian Gulf. In Ethiopia the capital was moved south to the highlands, 
causing even a greater decline in trade. Abyssinia became an isolated Christian 
island in a sea of Islam. 

Beginning in the 11" century, Abyssinia began to revive. A new dynasty, 
called the Zagwe, seized control from the Axumite dynasty and established their 
capital at Adefa. This dynasty is most famous for the twelve stone churches, 
some of them in caves and others dug into the ground, built by Emperor Lalibela 
at the town of Roha, now Lalibela. By the end of the13™ century Ethiopia had 
once again established itself as a rich and powerful nation. 
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Christianity flourished after centuries in isolation. Ethiopians believing 
themselves to be the descendants of Israel, made frequent journeys to Jerusalem 
and built churches carved largely out of stone (Lalibela). In the mid-13th century 
the Solomonic dynasty (named after King Solomon) overthrew the Zagwe kings 
and further extended Abyssinia’s borders. By the 16" century Abyssinia ruled 
over much of the land which in now Ethiopia, but Muslim forces began to close 
in. In 1527 Ahmed Gragn, ruler of Harar, declared a holy war (jihad) against 
Ethiopia. By 1541 over half of the country was lost. The Ethiopians enlisted the 
help of the Portuguese and with their help saved the kingdom by defeating the 
Muslim forces outside Alamata in 1543. . Ethiopia remained Christian. 

Axum is 32 miles east of Selekleka and 22 miles west of Adua. In the 
town lived several protestant families but we did not dare do any witnessing in this 
village except for calling on these families during our occasional visits to Axum. 

In 1965 a new 
cathedral was built in which 
the Ark of the Covenant and 
the emperors’ coronation i a 
crowns are now kept and a : ee 3 
modern hotel for tourists and GSS 
business men was constructed [i a PUTT hiai 
about a mile outside town to RY AH a 
the east. Here our synod SES in iS Aa FLF LLE 
executive committee met for Wonimmesisss aii ames 0 n e reh Tai 
four days in 1966 while we MAE aani or 
hammered out a constitution | Azam. New Cathedral 
for the Wallo-Tigre Synod. 

Berhe Beyenne, who played a pivotal role in our synod, had lived in Axum 
after he was expelled from the SEM teacher training school in Adua. Anne Greta 
Sjarne came by bus twice a week to tutor him so that he could graduate with his 
class. She would not let go of him and so won for the Lord and the EECMY a 
powerful ambassador. 





ADUA (ADWA) 


Adua”s only claims to fame are: 1. here the African army of Menelik II 
defeated a modern Italian army and sent it reeling back to Eritrea in disarray; and 
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2. Adua is strategically located at the cross point of five roads - two hardly more 
than camel tracks and three built for modern traffic. It has a small stream running 
through the town that is infected with bilharzia. The town is divided into two 
sections: 1. the administrative center comprising a hospital, post office, court, 
government offices, and police/army barracks; and 2. the town proper in which are 
the people’s homes, market place, stores and churches. The two centers are 
about two miles apart. The Swedish Evengelical Mission/Ethiopia Lutheran 
Mission station is situated half way between, just across the stream from the road. 
As already reported, the Bertil Andreassons were stationed here when we 
first came to Ethiopia. They were followed by Dr. Swen Rubinson, then by the 
Carlssons, Bob and Joanne Avers, and finally the Jim and Nancy Thomas. 
Trudy and I stopped over night in Adua to see how things were 
progressing. What a relief to find 
everything going well. The Avers 
adjusted well to the community 
and were friends with the 
Carlssons. They already had won 
the respect and confidence of the 
members of our congregation and 
the people of Maimisham. Their 
new missionary residence was just 
being completed and the school 
building projects were almost 
s done. For the first time we had 


i aAa =F x a oe A 
= ee ee ae eee oe 
ST ee arta a ee aber ee 3 
i gaa reales a 


re Center - Adu 










ae ————= adequate toilet and bath facilities 
toa i for the boarding students at the 
school. 

The congregation had purchased an p. 
Ethiopian shed and redecorated it as a church at [A¥ my 
a good location on the edge of town. That KORS 
Sunday about 45 men, women and children a 
were present at the worship service which was 
led by Kes Tsehai. 

Transportation to and from Maimisham Į- 
was Bob Avers’ major problem. He had a Paino -ui 
Landrover but the road was little more thana Adua - New School Buildings 
camel track, full of pot holes, washouts at river 
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crossings, and rock slides in the passes. He usually had to walk a good distance 
to get to the village. This cut down the number of visits he could make to the 
village. But the people were happy and pressed me for a school. Later on in 
about 1963 or 1964 we were able to provide a group of young people to help 
them build a school building. 

I remember how much pleasure it gave me to see the way Joanne related 
to the women of Adua. The Avers’ house was always full of women chatting, 
drinking tea, sewing or knitting. Joanne was like a mother to them. 

In 1965 Bob was called to teach at the EECMY seminary in Addis Ababa 
and Rev. James Thomas was stationed in Adua in his place. Before Jim went 
north he asked for three things: he wanted a Jeep instead of a Landrover, he 
insisted that seat belts be installed in the Jeep and he wanted a light weight motor 
bike so that he could visit the villages off the main roads. I agreed to all three 
requests even though a Jeep cost more than a landrover at that time and Jim was 
the first to want a motor bike. A while after the Thomases moved to Adua, I 
received word that Jim was in a coma in the Army Base hospital in Asmara. An 
unbelievable tragedy had happened. 

The Mueilers from Dessie were visiting the Thomases in Adua. One of 
Jim’s duties was to conduct Lutheran services at the Army Base in Asmara. The 
two men had driven in to Asmara and were heading back. On a fairly level stretch 
of road Jim reached for a cigarette. The pack fell offthe seat. Jim reached down 
for the pack and swung the car a bit to the right. The right wheel hit a stone 
lying at the side of the road which jerked the wheel further to the right. Jim over 
corrected in turning the steering wheel to the left. The jeep, which was going 
about fifty miles an hour (my estimate), swerved back and forth two times and 
finally flipped over, rolling several times. Jim was thrown out of the car and then 


crushed beneath the car as it rolled on top of him. Philip too was thrown from 
the car but was not hit by it. Although they had seat belts, they were not wearing 
them at that time. 

When Philip regained consciousness he saw the wrecked jeep with Jim 
lying beside it. There was nothing he could do. He was in the middle of no 
where. Fortunately, a truck came by shortly thereafter and took Philip and the 
unconscious Jim to Asmara. 

When I arrived in Asmara, I was told that Jim had died and his body was 
sent to Adua for the funeral, which I was to conduct. The grave had been dug 
beside our church in Adua. Following a procession, I began the worship service. 
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The service went well but then came the internment. How to place the body in 
the ground? In Ethiopia it is the custom that bodies be buried facing east - the 
rising sun. I wasina dilemma. If Jim was placed with his head to the east, his 
face would be pointing to the west. If Jim was placed with his head to the west, 
his face would be pointing to the east but not his body. Finally, I ordered that he 
be buried with his head to the east - it proved to be the right decision. I am 


thankful for that. Nancy (Jim’s wife) left with her children for the U.S.A. shortly 
thereafter. 
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WALDIA 


From Adua Trudy and I drove to Waldia. Trudy was driving as we came 
down the Alamata hill. Just before we came to the SIM mission compound there 
is a straight stretch in the steep downhill road. In the middle of the road were 
several large stones. Evidently a truck going up the hill had stopped in the middle 
of the road and the driver had placed large stones in back of the rear wheels to 
keep the truck from rolling backwards. When he drove off he left the stones lie 
where they were. Trudy drove over one of these large stones. Not only did this 
wake me up from a sound sleep but it also meant that for the next 65 kilometers 
there was a ternble thumping noise in the car whenever we accelerated or braked 
with the engine. Arriving at Waldia I looked up an Italian who had married an 
Ethiopian woman and lived as a native. He jacked up the car. We found that the 
stone had bent in the steel plate that covered the bottom of my Mercedes. What 
to do? I could not continue my journey with our car the way it was. 

After some thought, the Italian dug out of the junk accumulated in one 
comer of his hut an old, beat up gas torch. Lighting this he put the flame on the 
bottom of the steel plate and heated it until it was red hot. Then he took an iron 
crowbar, inserted it between the car floor and the iron plate and proceeded to bend 
the plate out. When the plate had cooled, I drove the car around a bit. Our 
problem was fixed and fixed for good. I never had the plate looked at again as 
long as I had the car. Trudy was relieved and I was glad. 

How typical this case is for Ethiopia. Whenever we broke down in our 
cars or our farm machinery wouldn’t run, we would turn to an old Italian, a left 
over from the time of the Italian occupation in the 1930s and he could usually get 
our cars or machinery going - at least enough so that we could get to Addis Ababa 
to have it repaired properly. 






The Mission Center eee a Oa | Pà E a oe 

At the time of our visit in 1962, two iù £ SEEE A hie we a S 

administrative staff dwellings had been built, ay a eae ee S 
. ae 3 . ae whe ar PE 

pad ee op ie $ OR. A i. 





two Ethiopian staff quarters, four servant and same ze 
zabenia quarters, the day clinic (which served _ Pi agat r 
also as a hospital temporarily), the generator Sana 
building, the pump house and a large tin shed, 


First Church Buildin 
part of which served as a store room and part $ 
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as the church. Under construction were the hospital facilities, two nurses 
quarters and several Ethiopian nurses and staff quarters. Only in 1965 did we 
finally tear down the tin shed and build a permanent church building. 

A troublesome person was an 80 year old man who came to the clinic every 
day, asking Dr. Jim Simonson to make him young again so he could have sex with 
his young wife. Finally, Jim Sorenson, our doctor, gave the man sex hormones 
and shortly thereafter he was able to consummate his marriage. He was a happy 
man and became a staunch supporter of the Mekane Yesus church in Waldia. 


Construction of the Hospital Building 
Construction of the hospital building was $ 


a major undertaking. Because of the chicka Alf -Œ 
Ringvold had built the clinic on a single concrete MSS <4 
slab which floated on top of the chicka. The ay" af 
hospital was too large to build this way. [RN 
Consequently, over 80 holes were dug through 
the chicka to the solid ground below. . In each A 
of these holes a reinforced concrete pillar was | 
built extending two or three feet above ground 24 
level. On top of these pillars a wooden frame R 
was built to hold the concrete floor of the ég 

hospital. Then the floor was poured, not part of "== 
it but all of it at one time. z 
To accomplish this we mobilized many of ‘sf 
our missionaries as well as Ethiopian building RA 
staff. Bob Miller, Len Flachman, Jim Strayer,  **"~ 
supervised by Alf Ringvold, worked all day and # 
all night to pour the floor. They took no time off 
a” to sleep and ate in 

ha” j E 4 shifts. 

jig $ i i a When the concrete floor had properly 
A mone cured the walls and roof were constructed. The 
W7 hospital is built with a central round area in the 
ee } rex Ih if middle and a wing extending from each side. As 
ge EC no eet x you face the hospital, the wing to the right held the 
Hospital Reception Area surgical and patient wards; the wing to the left 
contained the surgery, X-ray, pharmacy, examining 
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rooms, staff rooms, etc. [he round fo Fa 
center unit contained an admitting WgdAi 
room, the treasurer’s office and the 
nursing station. From this nursing [Ess 
center the entire hospital could be § PF 
seen and served. The hospital was 
not large but it was functional. 
Even the government’s Ministry n: 
Public Health Department praised SRR, 
the design and copied it in the Ti 
construction of other hospitals in ® a 
various provinces in Ethiopia. I 
intended to build later two more 
wings to form a diamond shape but 
never got around to it. 

Once the hospital was built (we dedicated the hospital building around the 
middle of 1963), most medical cases were handled in Waldia; however, really 
difficult cases were still taken by landrover to Dessie. 
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” Digging Holes for the ° Hospital Building 


Medical Clinics 
Dr. Simonson began to implement our plan to establish village owned ad 
run clinics shortly after he took charge of the Waldia medical program. I am not 
certain but I think the first village clinic was established in Alewuha or Gobiye. 
Later, clinics were established in Mersa, Worgesa and at the church center in 
fer eS. g Wuchali. It took some time to find 


Pree a ae 


young men who wanted to serve as 
dressers in village clinics, but with 
perseverence they were found. The idea 
from the beginning was to have a 
' Village select a young man or woman 
- tobethe village dresser. This person 
= would be trained and established in the 
Seq Village as a public health person. Once 
a week our medical team from Waldia 
=" would spend a morning or afternoon at 
the clinic, advising the dresser and 
taking care of the more serious cases 





Medical Tea Dr. S aison & 
Nurses Larson and Sorenson 
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whom the dresser could not help. In Ethiopia a dresser is a person who has 
minimum medical training and is certified to run a village clinic or serve under a 
doctor in a hospital. He or she was similar to a minimally trained nurse. Some 
dressers who served under doctors ina hospital or clinic for a number of years 
became quite adept in their work. Sometimes, the medical team brought patients 
by landrover to our hospital, that is, those that needed more intensive care. All the 
dressers found the medical team’s visits very helpful, even Nurse Nancy Salmons, 
our missionary nurse in charge of the clinic at the Wuchali Agricultural Center. 
I doubt whether this program has been expanded, or even continued, by the 
government which took over the hospital when the communist regime came to 
power. 


The Donakil Desert or Afar Program 
Waldia was not only a medical center but also an evangelistic center for the 


region, particularly the Donakil Desert. Initially, the person in charge was Rev. 
Loren Bliese (and his family). At that time he and Edith had only one child, 
eo wi Laurie. Loren was a quiet, 
unobtrusive man, but a 
good missionary. His 
Mm special interest was in 
Ma languages and Bible 
translation, so he was very 
| suited for Waldia as it was 
a jumping off place for the 
Donakil desert work. The 
Afars (Donakils) came to 
| Waldia to trade and, later, 
to our hospital for medical 
eae hos = Sty? BBE treatment. This gave 
Rev. Loren and Edith Bliese & Daughter Laurie Loren an opportunity to 
make contact with the 
Afars. Soon after arriving at Waldia he made friends with one or two Afars who 
helped him later to learn the Afar language and to begin to develop an alphabet that 
could be used in writing the language. 
Loren spent much of his time in the Donakil Desert, using the trail down the 
escarpment I had explored. Sometimes he took and medical team with him. 
Later, the medical team planned their own trips and took Loren with them. 
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Pa, When Trudy and I visited Waldia in 
ee ~ = eta 1964 word came that a battle over a water 

m a ‘a 2 E; *y Ste hole had taken place between two desert 
Pe i E g ES tribes. Many were dead and wounded. A 
mS o NA a Soh. af request was made for our hospital medical 
fae a? : ON team to come and treat particularly the 
eg noe Ez wounded of the tribe with which Loren had 
ec ae Ma been working. I joined the team that 


Driving to the Danakil Desert immediately responded.. 

We found many wounded persons, 
not only men but also women. Most of them Dr. Simonson and James Sorenson 
treated on the spot but several had to be brought back to the hospital in Waldia and 
one or two had to be driven to Dessie. While in the desert the medical team 
took the opportunity to treat the tribes people for their sicknesses, the most 
pressing of which were conjunctivitis and trachoma, diseases of the eyes. 
Trachoma normally caused blindness. Both diseases could be treated effectively 
with eye drops or eye ointment. It was heart warming to see these tough, nomadic 
people line up for treatment and gratifying to see their appreciation after having 
been treated. 

“Ships of the Desert” are what camels of are often called. I could not 
understand why until I made that trip. The houses of the Afars are flimsy affairs, 
standing about four to five feet at the center. They consist of a number of poles 
bent into a new moon shape covered by grass mats. When the tribe moves to a 
new location, the mats are untied, taken down and rolled up. The poles are then 
taken down, bundled and tied together. The entire house is loaded onto the back 
ofa camel. From a distance the bent poles sticking up in back, the mats in the 
center and the head of the camel sticking up in front makes a camel look like a sail 
boat - hence, ship of the desert. 

What surprised me was that small children, about five or six years old, took 
care of the camels while the tribe was in camp. Camels can be vicious. They bite 
and they kick. Yet, little children took care of them like shepherds take care of 
their sheep. The camels growled and spat but obeyed the slightest command of the 
child in charge. 
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Loren had been | 
working with the Afar 
tribe that had settled at + 
the large spring at the 
foot of the escarpment. 
It was the same tribe , 






that had welcomed Joel # A 
Mayer and me when we ey AY Vy 
we made our visit. 4 | 
Particularly the chief fg 
was friendly. The chief i 
had a relative living in | 
or near Waldia who had § 
already received some 
education. Rev. Bliese suggested to the chief that the tribe should have a school 
for their children. The chief bought the idea, with the proviso that his relative be 
the teacher. Loren agreed. While the young man received more education in 
Waldia, the tribe constructed their first permanent building. The ELM supplied 
the corrugated tin sheets for the roof. It was a crude construction. The walls were 
made of stones, of which there were plenty lying around. The building had only 
one door and one window, but it was a start. It was the first permanent structure 
the tribe had ever had and the only permanent building in 

that part of the desert. I wonder if the tribe is still there. 


Afars’ First Permanent School Building 


A Permanent Church Building in Waldia 
In 1965 Rev. Bliese was. 
transferred to Wuchali and Rev. Leonard . 
Fi achman was stationed at Waldia. 
One of the first things he did was to 
build a permanent church building in the } 











re E Pta 
rE : Aa 


for a church building because it was | 

adjacent to but removed from the | 

hospital compound. It was situated at a 

the confluence of the two streams that | i 

bordered our property. We felt that even »: oe o ae aA 
ee ic Ene aes EE 
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vie if the government 


= 
pm = 


a should = some-day 
gi take over the 
a # hospital and clinic, 
nse the EECMY could 

meee ea retain the church 
m building since it 
a was built on a 
ý separate piece of 

X land. The property 
i -S | fe even had its own 


a RA “iy aN 
a ae aR access road from 


Revs. Flachman, Bliese & T = the road leading 

from the 

administrative offices to the village. Leonard Flachman used an idea I picked up 

in Tanzania from Rev. David Simonson. The altar was set back from the rear wall. 

Between this wall and the altar wall on each side were glass windows. This gave 

lots of light to the altar area. Leonard did a good job on the building. In the 
spring of 1966 I had the privilege of dedicating this building. 








—— i 


The Waldia Congregation 
The Waldia congregation showed continual growth until 1964 or 1965. 


At that time, Rev. Bliese felt he needed assistance with the evangelistic work so he 
appointed a man that came to him with credentials that showed he had worked for 
the Norwegian Lutheran Mission in the south for a number of years. He was good 
looking, intelligent and spoke English as well as Amharic, Tigrinian and one or two 
Oromo dialects. He seemed to be just what Rev. Bliese wanted, so he appointed 
him as the Waldia evangelist. Soon I began to hear stories about this young man. 
I do not remember his name, but I will call him Alem. It appeared that Alem was 
ambitious. He wanted to take over the Waldia congregation. Ato Berhe Beyenne, 
whom he wanted to replace as the church council chairman, said that he bribed 
people to get them to vote for him. The congregation became divided into two 
camps. Finally, at a congregational meeting a vote was taken. Despite Alem’s 
buying votes, Berhe won the election and Rev. Bliese had to terminate Alem’s 
appointment as evangelist for the congregation. I mention this because years later, 
Alem was the main reason for the evangelism work in the Wallo synod to break 
down to the point that the executive committee of the EECMY took over the 
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synod. 


His Imperial Majesty Haile Selassie Visits Waldia 
In the spring of 1963, His Imperial Majesty, Emperor Haile Selassie, 


=e A. 1 CE -e 3 tee 7 J oT = 
i : = F 4 





made a tour of the Wallo and Tigre provinces. He stopped at all five of our church 
centers. 

The compound at Waldia never looked better. When my family and I 
arrived the day before His Majesty’s visit we found the roads and paths swept and 
lined with whitewashed stones. His Majesty arrived about eleven o’clock in the 
morning, and, after meeting our Ethiopian and missionary staff and their families 
and having had coffee, proceeded to tour the campus. One thing, when our 
children were presented to His Majesty, His Majesty shook each child’s hand and 
gave him or her a gold coin. Years later when my son, Chuck, married, he used 
this gold for his and his wife’s wedding rings. 


My Last Visit to Waldia 
I last visited the Waldia center in May, 1966. At that time, the Evangelism 
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Board of the Wallo-Tigre Synod met at Waldia. During that meeting Rev. Bliese 
reported on what he thought was the beginning of a mass movement among the 
Muslims of the Wuchali Valley. He then asked for approval of budgetary funds 
to pay a nominal amount to those who attended his Bible school at Wuchale to 
cover their daily food expenses. I questioned the wisdom of this, but I was a 
“lame duck” who was on the way out. Rev. Bliese’s request was accepted and the 
money requested was authorized - with dire consequences happening later. But I 
will write more about this when writing about Wuchall. 


The Countyside Between Waldia and Wuchali 


The road wended its way up, down and around the mountains as we drove 
from Waldia to Wuchali. Every time I drove that way I found myself repeating the 
phrase from the Psalm, “The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof.” The 
country is breathtakingly beautiful. The sky is normally a brilliant blue with white 
billowy clouds floating by. The hills are all colors of green - the lighter green of the 
fields of teff, the darker green of the forests, the brackish green of the hill tops. 
Here and there small streams supply water. At that time there was plenty of wild 
game to be seen along the road - warthogs, aardvarks, Egyptian geese, quail in 
abundance and occasionally a leopard. I often dream of this stretch of road and 
wish that I could drive over it once more. It is God’s own country. 
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Wuchali 


Wuchali is a beautiful place. High mountains surround the valley on every 
side. The Mille River runs along the eastern boundary with a small stream flowing 
east and west along the border of our 
property on the south. Our property 
was in the country with no houses or 
tukuls anywhere. There was wild 






Ti 
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m 7 game on our property, antelope, 

i. hen quail, Egyptian geese, warthog, 

= aardvark and occasionally a leopard. 

y, Our property was about two 

ed kilometers east of the main highway 

2 À and was about three to four gashas in 

Tor- Ke Aa = -YON as size. It took Alf and me three days 

Surveying the ponerse to survey it. The temperature was 

always mild, even in the rainy 

season. A jacket or sweater felt good most of the time but was not essential. It 
took several weeks to build a road into the property as the chicka was very deep. 

There were no structures on our land which meant we could design our church 

center from scratch. OF DIF a Ee ol 
The eastern border ended in a broad flood plane of ,_ ane 

the Mille River with a rise of about thirty feet to the flat oS all 

upper level on which most of our property was situated. 

After we built the road, we constructed two residences on | 
the south east corner of the plateau area. One residence 

was for one family but the second residence took | 
advantage ofthe steep slope and provided accommodation 
for two families or one family and one or two single 
persons. If you knew how, you could catch fish in the 

river and go hunting on its far bank. Several times I took off in the evening to go 

hunting. Sometimes I shot a warthog. Once I saw a leopard but did not get a 

shot. Mr. Hvingelby, our agricultural specialist stationed there, shot two leopards 

from his living-room window. He spotted the leopards on the bank of the stream 








| Jens Hvingelby 
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running below him, took arm rests + 
on the window sill and shot them. ? 
A t first a i 


of was the hot and cold water $ l 
system Alf Ringvold and I designed. § 
We built a combined bath and wash SINTA EBA Ei 
house. We painted the roof black Gebre Ab & Wuchali School Children 

and ran iron pipes back and forth on 

this roof. When the sun was out the hot water taps delivered water that almost 
, reached boiling point. 

As you drove into the center, you came first to the 
farm community village, then the clinic, the agricultural 
education center, the school building and finally the 
missionary staff residences. On the banks of the stream 
we planted vegetables and fruit trees. Everything grew 
there and grew well. Once it got started the vegetable 
garden provided vegetables for the whole center. 

The first missionary staff persons stationed there 
were Dr. Jim and June Strayer and Rev. Herbert Hofer. 
They were followed by Jens and Karena Hvingelby, 
Nancy Salmons and Loren and Edith Bliese. 

a I loved to visit Wuchali. It was so peaceful, quiet 
“The Stra ayers. and beautiful. In the beginning we had difficulty getting 

the village 

extension and agricultural program 
going. Ato Gebre Ab Beadgelin, 
director of the extension program 
in the Wallo-Tigre synod, was 
Tigrinian. The people in the 
Wuchali valley were Wallo Galas § 
(Oromos). It was difficult for E 
Gebre Ab to win their confidence S. peeks) Dacian 
and persuade them to come for a p @ | oh es 


aa a pret 
year of training at our center. But # sE a a ROE et 













2 EE aap at roe 
Farm Village 


in time, the farm village began to fill. Our farm community grew and grew. 
Gebre Ab had a gift of talking to children and youth. When he would come to 
Wuchali the youth of the school flocked around him. 

Karena Hvingelby proved to be a good veterinarian and Jens, her husband, 
was not only a good farm manager, but also versed in using tools and welding 
equipment. One of the problems incurred in that area, was that a cow or donkey 
was attacked at night by hyenas. They would bite off large chunks of flesh and 
meat from the cows’ flanks or rumps. Jens Hvingelby designed and made an iron 
contraption that clamped an animal in an upright standing position, keeping it 
immobile while Karena doctored it. 

The land was better at Wuchali than at Seleklekam, much more suitable for 
a so the farm program, once it got started, went well. The clinic was run 
repens gees by Nancy Salmons and an Ethiopian dresser. The halt, 
WEW sick and blind lined up before the doors of the clinic every 

$ day, even before the clinic opened. 

Rd Near the main highway, yet inside the boundaries 
EO a g of our land, Rev. Bliese constructed two or three 

a a A _ temporary korkoro (iron roofing sheets)sheds for use as 

uh iyi a Bible school and worship center. 

is g Soon after arriving at Wuchali he walked or rode 

ag ge on horseback or mule to the villages that bordered the 

* northern edge of the valley. There he made contact with 

the villagers and head men. Soon he had several 





Nancy REE 

preaching points going. 

After a while he spoke to the people about their need to know the basic 
teachings of the Christian faith. However, as the villages were some distance from 
the church center, Rev. Bliese said that he did not think that he would be able to 
come to each village to instruct the people. To this the people said that they 
favored coming to the Wuchali church center for two or three weeks if the 
following conditions were met: 1. they must have a place to sleep. 2. they must 
have food to eat. The first condition Loren easily met. He constructed some 
more korkoro sheds. But the second condition posed a problem. There was 
only one restaurant near the center - a flimsy affair built along the highway at the 
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entrance to our property - but tt took money to | owe B ahai 
eat there. The new adherents said ai Be ae ; 
that they could not afford to pay the cost of | ma 
their meals themselves since, they argued, they | 
were losing daily wages by being at the center. EEJ. 
Loren agreed to pay something, perhaps a dollar f 
(Birr) a day for their food. y 
The first class numbered about 40 | 
persons, I believe. The second two week if Amma 







course had more than 70 or 80 persons ‘== 3 ie -a | ay i 
registered. The third two week course had an rae i 
enrollment of more than one hundred. It 


Patients at our Clinic 
seemed that a mass movement was under way. 


Everyone at the center rejoiced. But significantly only a small proportion of those 
who took the course received baptism. Nevertheless, the classes continued. The 
adherents, baptized and non baptized, were formed into village congregations. Ato 
Alem, the evangelist from Waldia, was Loren’s right hand man. 

The evangelistic work continued. More congregations were organized. 
Then, sometime after Trudy and I left Ethiopia, an assembly of the Wallo-Tigre 
Synod was held. At this assembly were representatives from the many village 
congregations. Soon it became evident that something was amiss. The 
representatives of the village congregations gathered as a block and voted 
accordingly. When the time for elections came, Ato Alem ran for synod president 
and was elected - by the village congregation delegates. Then, came the time for 
pay offs. It seems that Alem had promised many things, especially money. The 
whole affair ended in the 1970s with the officers of the EECMY in Addis Ababa 
dissolving the synod and taking charge of its work. 
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DESSIE 


After Bob and Nora Grahl left, Arne and Joyce Athey were assigned to 
Dessie. When the Atheys left in 1965 Philip and Regina Mueller, with their six 
children, took their place. 

A few blocks north of the cross roads at the center of town, on the main 

race ¢ Toad to Asmara, was a piece of property 

wae With a large, run down building on it. I 

was told that it belonged to an aunt of His 

Imperial Majesty. We had spent 

Fe considerable time and effort looking for a 

} site on which to build a youth center and 

ï hostel, but had had no luck. After my 

sem Visit to Dessie in 1962, I approached the 

i en Crown Prince about giving this property 

Tae to the EECMY for a youth center. In a 

Deske- Youth Hostel surprisingly short time the property was 

deeded to us with the stipulation that it 

was to be used for youth work and that we would not permit the youth center to 

be used for an attack on the Imperial Ethiopian government c or church. As we had 

no intention to enter into politics or attack the _=- ©. ¢ 

Orthodox Church, we readily agreed to the 
government’s wishes. 

Renovation of the existing oldbuilding 3 
went smoothly. We converted it into a hostel ay” g 
for thirty youth who were attending the REESE 
government high school. To the side of this jsa. 4 
building, we constructed a staff residence for fee 
the director of the hostel. Facing the highway E . 
we built a youth center with several rooms for k %4 
meetings, exercises and games. These two f es j 
new buildings were built with cedar wood so Fasty ) 
as to withstand the occasional earthquakes that "Robert & Norine Grahl & Child 
took place in Dessie and be relatively termite 
proof. 
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The students in the 








g Saturday morning, planning, 
\ Ë purchasing and preparing 
Wee food for their meals and 
Ea ES keeping the hostel clean. In 
ges the evenings we provided 
"E l = ms tutoring for those who had 

eae Pao : Resideica _ difficulties in their school 

work. 

The youth center, however, started off slowly. There was skepticism in the 
community about it. The local Orthodox priests said that the youth center was a 
ploy to lure youth from the Orthodox Church. But, in time, it too began to be 
appreciated. 

As for the evangelistic center property which we had earlier purchased, we 
built a missionary residence on the north end. Although it cost more, this too we 
built with cedar wood. When 
the Crown Prince and later, His 
Imperial Majesty, visited Dessie, 
they showed much interest in 
both the youth center and the 
missionary residence. The § 
government was having difficulty p 
with the new buildings it 
constructed in Dessie. Large 
cracks were developing in the fi 
walls of the new buildings and all [jam 
were riddled with termites. If ESSE Es. 
building with cedar wood was Bob Grah! & His Majesty at the Youth Center 
the answer, they wanted to know about it. 

In 1964 His Imperial Majesty, Haile Selassie, made a tour of the northern 
provinces. I was requested to accompany him. That which impressed me most 
was that each night when his tent was pitched, a smaller tent was pitched beside 
it. This was his prayer tent. Every morning His Imperial Majesty spent an hour, 
from 6:00 to 7:00, in this prayer tent. No one was allowed to impinge on this 
time for any reason. 
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INTERLUDES - ERITREA, ASAITA & GONDAR 


MASAWA 
The fishing was great! One time, in the course of an hour, Alf and I caught 
two Spanish mackerel, three red snapper, four yellow fin tuna and one three foot 
sword fish. Another time, we caught three Spanish mackerel, two yellow fin tuna 
and I lost my 132 pound test line on a monster that took my lure as well as my line. 
_ _ My line burned off my reel 
“Sa until it came to the end and 
i eS £ A Se then, with a snap, broke off. 
ea RR LETT RRENEAN T asx Once in a while, when 
IRNS wan ONN A keet, Alf Ringvold and I were in 
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SANS Masawa for a day of fishing. 
| a Hi There was a halfway 
= akg] respectable hotel in the middle 
sew) of town which had a good 
a... AL: Wes. eee) restaurant, but we did not stay 
tS af hi ‘Æ Qr ase there. The cost was around 

Sf e me ea Mies 100 Birra day (US $ 50.00. 

Masawa - The Fisherman Instead, on the beach to the 

south of the harbor, there was 
a dilapidated three room wooden structure that had a large front porch. It was 
called a government guest house. The charges were eight Birr per room per day - 
no matter how many persons stayed in the room. In each of the three rooms there 
were two wooden beds. That was all. The beds were made of crude lumber with 
cracks occupied by bedbugs. We avoided the beds, having brought our own cots. 
On the large porch there were some rickety chairs and two small wicker tables. 
We stayed in this guest house. It was nothing fancy, but gave us shelter from the 
sun. 


E s drive down the ghat road to 


f 
a 
= 
= 


It was always hot in Masawa. 110 to 120 degrees Fahrenheit in the shade 
was normal. The beach beyond the guest house was good, but we had to be 
careful of the sea urchins that were in abundance in the water and on the dry land. 

If we stepped on a sea urchin, its prickly spines were like porcupine quills. They 
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became embedded in the sole of our feet and were almost impossible to extract. 

Norwegians were in charge of the Ethiopian navy. Just north of the harbor 
was the navy base. Whenever we visited Masawa, Alf called on the commander 
of the base. Of course, I tagged along. As the commander seldom had, visitors, 
Alf and I would be made welcome. Following some small talk and a cool glass 
of lemonade, Alf would say that we would like to go fishing. The commander, 
always ready for a diversion, would respond by ordering a landing barge made 
ready and then would take us out to sea for two or three hours of fishing - long 
enough to catch our fill of fish. 

The time I hooked into the big one, we were fishing about eighteen miles 
from shore. Suddenly, my line hooked onto something that seemed to have no 
give. I shouted at the man running the landing barge that I was hooked on the 
bottom - silly notion. The ocean is several hundred fathoms deep in that area. At 
first, apart from a constant drag on the line, nothing happened. Then my line 
started reeling out at a fantastic speed . It broke when it came to the end, almost 
jerking my pole and reel out of my hands. The Norwegian commander said that 
he thought I had hooked into one of the great white sharks for which the Red Sea 
is famous. 

Of all the fish we caught, I preferred Spanish mackerel when prepared 
according to my Schaefer recipe - slice the mackerel into thick stakes and fry them 
on a hot fire. When almost ready to eat, sprinkle them with lemon juice and some 
brown sugar. Fry the fish for another two to three minutes and serve hot. I found 
that the restaurant in the good hotel in town would prepare the Spanish mackerel 
for me free of cost in return for the remainder of the fish I caught. 

A few miles off the coast from Masawa is the Dahlak Archipelago. Here 
the Italians interned many of the Ethiopian intelligentsia when they took Ethiopia. 

Ato Emmanuel Gebre Sillassie was interned here for over two years. He was 
fortunate. Because he was interned on the island, he was not shot at the Sidist 
Kilo massacre in Addis Ababa 

The road from Masawa to Asmara was a gravel highway at that time. For 
the first twenty kilometers or so from Masawa the road was quite straight, running 
through desolate, dry land. Good shifta (bandit) country. The rest of the road 
was a ghat road that climbed 8,000 feet to Asmara. This road earned a bad 
reputation during the time of the Italian occupation. Ethiopian patriots repeatedly 
ambushed truck convoys bringing food to the capital. During my time in Ethiopia, 
Eritrean liberation front fighters waylaid cars and trucks for whatever they could 
obtain. Fortunately, Alf and I had no trouble either going to or coming from 
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Masawa, although one time a truck convoy just ahead of us was stopped and 
looted. 


ASMARA 

The down town area of Asmara, the capital of Eritrea, was like an Italian 
city. A broad street ran through the center of town from east to west. On the 
eastern end was the Swedish Evangelical Mission compound and the center church 
building of the Lutheran Church 
of Entrea. About half way up the 
road on the northern side was the 
Roman Catholic cathedral, a 
a large, ornate, beautiful building. 
a * The shops that lined the street 
= E were like European shops with 
I™m goods sold at reasonable prices. 
me At the western end of the road 
Me was the Itegi Hotel, a first class 
am hotel, and beyond that, the US 


ire -e 





Sii mia ee, es, 


the Swedish Evangelical Mission 
guest house, or a Presbytenan 
home or with friends of ours at the American army base. 

Shortly after my arrival in Addis Ababa I received an official letter from the 
US army asking our mission to provide 
chaplaincy service to the base. After 
considerable correspondence, I agreed initially 
to provide a Lutheran pastor once a month. 
The first four or five months I served in this 
capacity. I was followed by Bob Avers and 
after him by Jim Thomas. 

There were two advantages in giving 
this service. One, it gave us contacts within 
the base, not only with Lutherans but also with 
many others. Several families were on the 
verge of divorce and needed counseling. danei gs 
Sometimes a soldier was killed and his family Roman Catholic Cathedral 
needed consoling and help. Most important of 


Main Street - Asmara 
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all was the proclamation of Christ’s Word to a fairly large audience. Also, through 
our ministry to those on the base we made known the work of the EECMY. 
Secondly, chaplaincy service made us eligible to use the American PX on the base. 
It is hard to realize how much one misses American goods when one cannot buy 
them - canned ham, breakfast cereals, good clothes, etc. 

The base also had a good hospital, the best in that part of the world. I felt 
that Jim Thomas received excellent care in this hospital after his car accident. It 
was not the fault of the hospital that Jim died. His injuries were too severe. 

There were two things we bought whenever we came to Asmara - original 
hand drawn pictures of Ethiopians and leather goods such as belts, purses and 
jackets made from snake or crocodile skins. These were sold at reasonable prices. 
There was also a store in which one could buy all kinds of special items. One time 
I bought for Eilene and Diane a windmill clock with two young children sitting on 
a swing. On the hour the clock played, “Oh, My Papa.” The girls had this clock 
in their room for many years. 

When I first arrived in Ethiopia, the Eritrean Lutheran Church pressed for 
the ALC to join the Eritrean Lutheran Church as a supporting mission, While 
considering this proposal, my family and I drove west on the highway leading to 
the Sudan. We stayed at the Swedish Evangelical Mission compound which 
overlooked the valley where an intense battle was fought during the Italian 
occupation. As I looked over the battle ground I thought of the many lives that 
were lost and wondered if the shedding of lives at that time was worth it. 

In 1967 the Lutheran World Federation Department of World Mission held 
its annual meeting in Asmara. The meeting took place in the Itegi Hotel, the 
largest and best hotel in town. I attended this meeting as the newly appointed 
LWF secretary for Christian Education. 

Even then, that is, the late 1950s and early 1960s, the streets of Asmara 
were not safe to travel. The Eritrean Peoples’ Liberation Front became bolder 
and bolder in its attacks on the Ethiopian government and army. One day at noon 
time, not a block from the Roman Catholic Cathedral, the EPLF held up a bank. 

I was standing nearby on the street and was almost shot. Fortunately there was 
a small shop ten feet away in which I took refuge. A bullet hit the door post beside 
my head as I was entering the shop. 

When visiting the Swedish Evangelical Mission in Asmara I was reminded 
of the early days of the mission and how it bought Ethiopian Galla (Oromo) slaves 
from the west, the most important, from the point of church history, being 
Onesimus, who, after being freed and educated by the SEM both in Asmara and 
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Sweden, returned to his home near Bodji and there translated the Bible into 
Gallinia. 

In 1965 or 1966 the Eritrean Lutheran Church built a new church at the end 
of the main east west street. It is a large building that seats five to six hundred 
people at atime. It dominates the street from its advantage point overlooking the 
main street. 


ASAITA 

Asaita served as the capital of the Danakil desert tribes. It is a dreary 
town situated on the eastern bank of the Awash River. All the houses were built 
of mud and stone and had flat roofs. The floors of most of the houses were of 
dried clay, although in the facilities housing the king or chief of the Danakils (I 
forget his name) the floors were cement. I do not remember seeing a single tree 
in the entire village. 

In view of Rev. Bliese’s work among the Donakils, it was essential that we 
should pay an official visit to the king and, if possible, receive his blessing on our 
work. So, Loren, through his contacts, set up a meeting for 2:00 o’clock in the 
afternoon on a day in November, when it was not so hot. We drove two thirds 
of the way to Asab on the Combalcia-Asab road. It was hot, dusty and the road 
was full of pot holes. About two thirds of the way to Asab, between Samera and 
Serdo we turned south on what was little more than a camel track, although it is 
shown on maps as being a major road. After 42 kilometers driving along that 
dismal camel track, we arrived at Asaita. As we drew near the town we noticed 
fields of teff and large herds of cattle and goats. In the village itself we drove to 
the door of the king’s residence where we were met by three heavily armed men. 
These men carried modern rifles with bandoleers around their shoulders and large 
knives hanging from belts at their waists. As the king was not ready to receive us 
when we arrived, we had to wait a half hour or so. 

I took out my polaroid camera and began taking pictures of the village. 
The king’s body guards were fascinated. They had never before seen anything like 
my camera. Finally, one of them asked if I would take his picture. Of course, I 
would. That was the reason why I was using a polaroid camera. But I was 
surprised. Muslims usually do not allow pictures to be taken, especially of 
persons, since it is a violation of the Quron’s command not to worship or allow 
any graven images. But there I was, taking pictures of the king and spiritual 
leader of the Danakils and his body guard. From that time on until we left, the 
body guards attended to our every need as though we too were kings. 
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As to our interview with the chief or king of the Danakils, he was very 
gracious, offering us tea and morsels of fried meat. After we presented the goals 
of the EECMY work among the Danakils, he readily agreed to our proposals and 
wished God’s (Allah’s) blessing on our medical and educational work. When we 
left Asaita we were accompanied for a mile or so by four of his heavily armed body 
guards nding on horses. The rest of our trip back to Dessie was uneventful. 


GONDAR, LAKE TANA, AND THE BLUE NILE 


In 1965, when school was in summer recess, we (the whole family) decided 
to take our annual vacation in the northern part of Ethiopia. We drove first to 
Adua and picked up the Avers. The first day thereafter we drove about 315 
kilometers to the former capital of Ethiopia, Gondar. There is a highway running 
from Adua, to Gondar, to Bahar Dar (on the southern shore of Lake Tana, to the 
Blue Nile and finally to Addis Ababa. All of the road is hilly, always up and 
down and round and round. It was a beautiful, clear day with the temperature 
around 72 degrees. 60 kilometers beyond Selekleka we came to the Tekaze river. 

Over the centuries the river has cut a deep gorge. I think it must be a thousand 
feet deep. I know we kept driving down for along time. At the bottom we found 
a lush tropical jungle with a narrow bridge across the river. 

l expected to see shiftas (bandits) in the road at any time. The Tekaze river 
area was well known as a dangerous place. To the south of the Tekaze river are 
the Simien Mountains, as rugged a terrain as there is in this world. There are few 
roads through these mountains. Thus, they are an ideal place in which shiftas can 
and did hide. I also expected to meet an elephant, leopard or a hippopotamus in 
the road because the jungle was very thick. But no luck. We even tempted fate by 
stopping at the bridge and getting out of the cars. But nothing happened. So, we 
continued on our way. 

About four in the afternoon we stopped in Bedebge (or perhaps it was 
Amba Giorgis), a village of the Filasha Jews. The Filasha Jews, or as they are 
more commonly called, the “Black Jews”, are a close knit community living north 
and west of Gondar. They are a distinct branch of Judaism. There is little 
knowledge of how they came to Ethiopia, who they really are, why they settled in 
the Gondar area, when they became Jews, etc. A likely story is that their 
forefathers were those that were originally sent to the temple built on the Nile 
River south of Cairo in which the Ark of the Covenant was placed for safe keeping 
when the Persians attacked and ransacked Jerusalem. From the temple on the 
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i Nile, Ethiopian tradition says that the 
1 Ark of the Covenant was moved for safe 
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— $ tis} d keeping to a monastery on an island in 
ass E F e at Lake Tana. Here the Ark is supposed to 
BS RE ay 4 have remained for almost 800 years. It 
1 was then moved to Axum, where it 
remains to this day. The Filasha Jews are 
ae p Supposed to have come, according to this 
anes yj tradition, with the Ark of the Covenant 
sy cee iat #4 when it was brought to the monastery in 
kee Take Tana. But who knows? 

The Filasha Jews we saw in 
Bedebge were much like other Ethiopians living in and around Gondar. In 
appearance, build, clothing and housing they appeared to be the same. But in their 
village the Orthodox church was a small building while the building which served 
as the synagogue was larger. Inside was a bare, rectangular room with a masonry 
screen at one end for the women to sit behind and a chair in the middle of the room 
for the teacher to sit on as he taught - all traditionally Jewish. 

We did not stay long in Bedebge. From there to Gondar was but a short 
drive. In Gondar we checked into the best hotel in town. 

The next day we took in the sights - emperors’ castles and baths, walls 
around the perimeter of the palace area, etc. Gondar is at the heart of Amhara 
land. It was familiar ground to the Ethiopian emperors who, for several hundred 
years before moving to Gondar, had periodically camped on and near the shores 
of Lake Tana. Emperor Fasilidas moved the capital to Gondar in 1636. Shortly 
after, he began to construct his palace with the help of Indian craftsmen. This 
building remains the most impressive of N 






all the ruins in Gondar. It dominates 
the town, which is scattered over a F#: 
series of hills divided by valleys. More & 6 
castles, churches and buildings were b = tg oS 
built later by emperors Yohannes I~ 
(1667-82), Iyasu I (1682-1706), Dawit FAR = 
MI (1716-1721) and Iyasu II (1730- pA BSk 
1755). For over 200 years Gondar was f 
the capital of Ethiopia. It had af 
population of over 100,000 and 
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spearheaded unprecedented accomplishments in art, poetry, architecture, music, 
calligraphy and religious learning. 

About 1850 the importance of Gondar began to fade. The Rases (kings) 
of the various provinces began to rise in rebellion. For example, King Sahle 
Selassie, the grandfather of Emperor Menelik II and the great grandfather of 
Emperor Haile Selassie and one of the most important rulers of 19" century 
Showa, completely reorganized his country’s administration and army and carried 
on correspondence with the British and French governments. He imported many 
guns and much gunpowder. 

In 1886, Menelick II, successor to Emperor Johannes, moved the capital 
from Gondar to Entoto and then lower down the slopes of Entoto to what is now 
known as Addis Ababa, a location which placed the capital of Ethiopia almost at 
the center of the country. 

While at Gondar, we visited the College of Gondar, one of two colleges in 
Ethiopia at that time, the other being the Haile Selassie University in Addis Ababa. 
I determined to start Mekane Yesus work in Gondar, so, when I returned to Addis 
Ababa, I began the process of transferring Kes Tsehai from Aduato Gondar. The 
next year Alf Ringvold and I visited Gondar again to select land for a church 
building. Kes Tsehai was there by then. He not only worked with the students in 
the college but also with the Filasha Jews and the residents of Gondar. By the 
time we left Ethiopia there was a growing congregation there. 

But to get back to my story, the next day we parted from the Avers. They 
returned to Adua and we drove 173 kilometers to Bahar Dar on the southern shore 
of Lake Tana. There we stayed for two nights. 

Just beside the hotel was an old rusted steamship. I found out that for 50 
birr I could rent the use of the steamship for three hours - I reserved it for the next 
morning. Bright and early our entire family boarded the steamship and cast off. 
We only went about a mile into the lake. There we anchored in the mouth of the 
Blue Nile River (Abay). I had four fishing poles along, two of which were 
extension steel poles. We hardly had put our line into the water when I felt a 
terrific pull, almost jerking me overboard. The pole broke off at the handle and 
the fell into the lake. I do not know what kind of fish it was but it was large. In 
the next two hours we caught a number of fish, keeping only the larger ones. 

On our return to land, we took our fish and drove about 25 kilometers 
south to the Tississat Falls. The water of Lake Tana flows out of the lake via the 
Blue Nile river. It gradually builds up speed, boiling through rapids and cataracts 
until it thunders over a black basalt barrier “in a curtain over a mile wide to drop 
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45 meters (about 150 feet) into the narrow chasm beneath.” (Geoffrey Last and 
Richard Pankhurst, A History of Ethiopia in Pictures, Addis Ababa: Oxford 
University Press.) The thunder of 
the falling water is ear shattering. Bs 
The mist that rises covers the sun i Ss 
so that one is always in the shade. *“3- 
I consider the Tississat Falls to be * 
more impressive than Niagara E3 
Falls. 

Arriving at the river gorge 
where the falls are located, we left # 
the car, crossed the river via an 
old Portuguese camel caravan :; 
bridge and walked up river about 
a half mile. There was the falls in 
all its pristine glory. What a sight! 

After looking at the falls for 20 minutes or so, we returned to our car and 
fried the fish we had caught that morning in Lake Tana. Did they ever taste good. 

The next day we drove to Addis Ababa, crossing the Blue Nile about 200 
kilometers south of Bahar Dar. The bridge here is narrow and long. One has to 
descend quite a ways to reach it from the high plateau on which one has been 
driving. 

This bridge had particular memories for us. One day about a year or so 
earlier, our family drove to the Blue Nile bridge for a picnic. We parked our car 
eT - sine Sin beside the bridge and walked 
Sat ee et | =< . down to the water. There 
vena m An Fe Eilene, Diane, and I threw in 
A Jey Jeg Our fishing lines, hoping to 

Settat catch some fish. Trudy and 
<8 sarah! 3 Chuck sat on the bank. 
x ae E ~; Suddenly, an Ethiopian soldier 
ES es cm materialized and began to talk 

epee es. to Trudy and Chuck. He put his 
7 i segs? * gun down so Chuck picked it up 
es * and began pointing it at us. I 
a 6 fF £3 told him to point it at something 
Bridge Over the Blue Nile pl River else and then asked the soldier if 





Portugues Caravan Bridge 
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his gun was loaded or not. He replied by saying that it was perfectly safe for 
Chuck to be pointing it at things since it was not loaded. He had hardly finished 
speaking when the gun went off. There was a live shell in the breach after all, but 
fortunately Chuck was pointing the gun away from people or one of us may have 
been killed. We were all surprised and alarmed, but Chuck was the most scared. 
He dropped the gun and went over and sat by his mother. The soldier was very 
disturbed. It seems that soldiers are issued a certain number of shells each day and 
have to account for them when they check into their posts each night. How was 
he to explain that he was short a shell? I gave him two birr with which to buy a 
replacement. 

Crossing the bridge, we started climbing up the gorge. The road was in 
terrible condition, with loose gravel piled high in the center. Rounding a bend I hit 
several stones that had been placed in the road to keep a stalled truck from rolling 
back. As the bottom of my car was covered by a sheet of metal it did no damage 
to the car, but the tail pipe, which was below the sheet of metal, was knocked 
completely closed just in front of the muffler. We immediately lost power and 
ultimately had to stop. Seeing the problem I took a steel punch and hammer and 
knocked several holes in the tail pipe in front of the blockage. This enabled us to 
reach Addis Ababa but what a noise we made as we drove along. After arriving 
home I took the car into the garage and had the entire tail pipe changed. 
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ADDIS ABABA 


The International Lutheran Church 

As far as the Wallo Tigre Synod of the EECMY was concerned its only 
connection in Addis Ababa through which it made contact with the EECMY 
administration was the English speaking congregation and the synod office (of 
which I was president). 

Trudy and I returned from the United States with US $ 60,000 in hand for 
building a church. This was a gift from a congregation in Columbus, Ohio, that 
closed for lack of membership. When we planned for the new site, we planned an 
entire unit consisting of a large church sanctuary, two stories of classrooms and a 
smaller unit including a balcony which could serve as the worshiping center until 
such time as the main church building was built. We planned that this unit would 
then be used as a gymnasium or place of worship for the Sunday school. At that 
time we decided to build only the small sanctuary (which could seat about 180 
persons), the balcony and the classrooms below it because our budget would not 

. allow anything more. 

About three months 
after our return, we had a 
congregational meeting at 
which about 25 members were 
present. At first, only a small 
x majority were in favor of 
32! building our own church. 
smoaren After much talk all voted in 
e etae favor except for Frank 

eS Triemer, one of our elders. 
He remained opposed to the 
idea but later proved to be a tower of support for the program. He was heard to 
say, “Since Schaefer seems to have a direct connection with God, I will support the 
building program even though I disapprove of it.” 

There was also the problem of an organ. Some favored having a real pipe 
organ. I could get one from a church outside Baltimore, Maryland, for a cheap 
price; but some of us were not convinced it would be suitable for Addis Ababa. 
In Addis Ababa there was much mold because of the intense rainy season. One day 
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Erick Kraemer, the engineer at Radio Voice of the Gospel, told us of an electronic 
organ owned by a Point Four person that we could get for almost nothing. We 
made a bid on it and three months later after the church was built we installed it. 
As far as I know, this electronic organ is still serving that congregation. 

I remember with what joy and high hopes for the future we celebrated the 
_ dedication of the new building (1962). 
Alf Ringvold did a fine job both in 
| designing it and in building it. Not long 
after we constructed two more 
classrooms and a small living quarter at 
| the back of the property for an Amharic 
gm adult literacy night school. A full time 
Š Ethiopian evangelist/teacher was 
employed. 

In the fall of 1964 I started 
holding services in Amharic. At first the 
attendance was small, about fifteen or 
so. But by 1966 when we left the 
attendance was larger than at our English services. Now, the Amharic congregation 
numbers over 1,800 persons with its own pastor and several evangelists. Several 
services are held there each week and the church is always filled to overflowing 
with worshipers. It seems that the charismatic movement moved into this Amharic 
speaking congregation and now plays a major role in the congregation’s growth. 

In 1963 the Lutheran Church Missouri Synod in the U.S.A. recognized 
our congregation as fitting to minister to LCMS members living in Ethiopia and by 
1965 more and more families from Zaire, India, Kenya, etc, joined the English 
speaking congregation. Today, the English speaking congregation numbers well 
over a hundred, most of the members are from other nations in Africa such as those 
who are serving in the Organization of African Unity headquartered in Addis 
Ababa. 

Ministering to this congregation was a blessing to my family and me. I 
particularly remember Christmas and Easter celebrations. One Christmas Eve 
stands out in my memory. I built the worship program around the theme, “If Christ 
Had Not Come”. After the youth of the congregation had read the Christmas story 
taken from the synoptic gospels, the lights in the congregation were gradually put 
out as I read different things that we would be without if Christ had not come. 
Finally, we were in total darkness. At that point I said, “But Christ did come. His 
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cross encompasses our whole world.” At this the lights on the cross were turned 
on. “He is the light that shines in darkness. This light we now pass on to all of 
you.” Then two ushers lit two candles from the altar lights and went down the 
center isle, lighting the candles of the persons on the isle who in turn lit the candles 
of those beside them who, then lit the next persons’ candle, etc., until the whole 
church was alight with candle light. Then we sang, “Silent Night, Holy Night.” It 
left a lasting impression on all who attended. 

Going to and returning from church our Volkswagen Combi was full of 
family members and others from the Mekanisa compound. We sang carols both 
going to church and coming home. 

At Easter time we would gather on a hill northeast of Addis Ababa for an 
ecumenical sunrise service. As the sun rose over the hills I was reminded over and 
over of God’s majesty and might. 

In June, 1966, when we left Ethiopia we called Rev. Robert Avers as pastor 
for the congregation. It was a good selection. He served the congregation well 
for several years. 


The EECMY College, Debre Zeit 

After the Bill Wrights left Ethiopia, Oscar Nydal was made director of the 
college until the government took over the college. Roger and Arlette Patrow the 
faculty and Arlette was appreciated by the women students with whom she had 
much to do. 

At that time, as one of only three high schools in Ethiopia, the EECMY 
college in Debre Zeit played an important role in nation building. Graduates of the 
college were often granted scholarships to study overseas by the government and 
others were given important positions in the government. 

During the years 1962 to 1966 we added a girls’ dormitary, expanded the 
men’s dormitory and main teaching block, and built another staff residence. Also 
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plans were made for a chapel- this was built in 1966. 

The college was taken over by the communist government between 1976 
and 1980 but after a few years the chapel was given back to the EECMY. As it 
was to the western side of the property and served as a congregational center for 
EECMY members in Debre Zeit, the government did not consider it an integral 
part of the college. 

In 1992, when Trudy and I visited Ethiopia, the campus was still occupied 
by government soldiers. We were not allowed to step foot on the grounds. I 
tried but as I stepped into the campus, a soldier pointed a gun at me and ordered 
me back. I complied without argument. 


The Language School 

The Amharic language school was finally running well. Dr, Milton Fisher, 
of the Presbyterian Mission, served as director with several Ethiopian assistants. 
We rented a house in the middle of the town of Addis Ababa, fixed it up and 
installed language equipment. Soon, we had full registration. Even Trudy 
decided to enroll. Soon she surpassed me in her knowledge of Amharic and her 
ability to speak it. My trouble is that I learn languages readily, but, when I leave 
the area, I forget a language just as readily. 

By this time I had become adept at leading worship services in Amharic and 
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was able to carry on ordinary conversation, but I was still woefully poor in 
preaching the Word of God.. I simply did not have the necessary vocabulary or the 
grammatical knowledge of verb construction. Amharic is a difficult language to 
learn well. It incorporates into the verb not only the subject but also the object, 
thus radically changing the verb itself. 


EECMY School in Mekanisa 

Just to the north of the Liquor Factory was a large run-down building 
situated on about 20,000 square meters of ground. On enquiry, I found that it had 
been used at one time as a stable for his majesty’s horses. The iron sheets on the 
roof were rusted and leaked badly. Inside, there was no ceiling in any of the 
rooms. Consequently, whatever one said in one room was heard by those in all the 
other rooms. The grounds were filled with rotting manure piles and overgrown 
with grass. 

But we needed a place for an adult literacy center and an elementary school 
for the village of Mekanisa. Therefore, the next time I had an interview with the 
Crown Prince, I asked him, on behalf of the EECMY, for the property, either as 
an outright gift or a long term lease. After consulting with His Imperial Majesty, 
the Crown Prince ordered the property be leased to us on a long term basis. 

As we had no money for Mekanisa in the Northern Synod budget or in the 
budget of the ELM, Alf Ringvold, our builder, had to find a way to repair the 
building without budgeted money, and I had to find a way to finance the 
employment of teachers. Fortunately, we had money in our budget for a 
director/teacher/ evangelist. By cutting back elsewhere we were able to employ 
two other persons. The adult literacy budget provided money for the employment 
of one instructor. 

Within a month or so more than fifty men and women enrolled in the adult 
literacy program - more than one person could handle, so Trudy and the other 
mission wives living on our mission compound volunteered to be teaching 
assistants. The women not only taught reading, but also organized sewing and 
domestic science classes. Many of the students attending the adult literacy classes 
joined, of their own free will, the Bible study classes and worship services of the 
congregation which met on Sunday. 

In the 1970s, after the communist government came to power, the lease 
was discontinued and the center taken over by the government. The congregation 
then moved to the seminary chapel for a few years, from there it took over the 
guest house facilities on the ELM compound and now, I have heard, has built its 
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own church on the road leading to Mekanisa village. 

This congregation, like the Amharic congregation of the International 
Lutheran Congregation, became charismatic (speaking in tongues) in the 1970s. 
Several services are held each Sunday and also on several evenings during the 
week. Iam told that its membership is well over 1000 persons. 

As for the elementary school, it offered classes through the 8" grade. What 
happened to it after the government took over, I do not know, but I suspect it 
continues to this day. 


Roads -“Schaefer’s Highway” 

While Trudy and I were in the USA on furlough, Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, 
president of the LWF and of the Lutheran Church in America (LCA) visited Radio 
Voice of the Gospel (RVOC) in Ethiopia. One day, during his visit, Sig Aske 
drove him to our mission compound and the Good Shepherd School. As they 
were bouncing over the horrible road leading to Mekanisa and later over the stretch 
leading from the ELM compound to the Good Shepherd School, Fry made a 
caustic remark about the roads, calling them, “Schaefer’s Boulevards.” 

One of my priorities, therefore, was to have the roads paved. I first 
concentrated on the portion leading to Mekanisa village. Having obtained an 
estimate for an eight foot wide pavement, I began soliciting funds from all who 
were served by the road - the Roman Catholic papal nuncio, the liquor factory, the 
Coffee Board and our fellow missions who were on the Yemisrach Dimts (EECY 
literature program) board and the board of our seminary. Persons in the Mekanisa 
Village even contributed. Soon we had the necessary funds to have the road paved 
from the Coffee Board to the two entrances to our compound. As the pavement 
was only eight feet wide, cars could not pass each other without one driving onto 
the rough berm, but that was much better than it was before. 

As for the road leading from our compound to the Good Shepherd School, 
we approached everyone to contribute toward its being paved - selling the program 
by charging a certain amount per square foot. There was a long list of donors by 
the time we paved the road. This I kept at the Good Shepherd School. What has 
happened to this list, I do not know. 

On August 22, my birthday, 1959, about six weeks after we had moved into 
our new home in Mekanisa, I was working in my office. At about 3:45 p.m. Í 
decided to drive into town to get something. Just outside our compound gate I 
had to stop my car. The Akaki river was in flood. Flood water was high above 
the road and covered the bridge entirely. No one dared cross the bridge. Logs, 
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brush, tree branches and bracken had piled up against the bridge and threatened to 
take it out any time. Even more surprising, I found parked on the other side of the 
river about fifteen cars. Trudy had planned a surprise birthday party for me, but 
her guests could not get across. This happened about twice a year during the time 
we were in Ethiopia. Several times Alf Ringvold replaced the logs of the bridge. 
It was not until the 1990s that an all weather bridge was built by the government. 


Good Shepherd School 

By the time Trudy and I returned from furlough, Good Shepherd School 
was firmly established. Under the principalship of Rev. Anderson, a Baptist pastor 
brought specifically to Ethiopia for this work, the school not only grew but ran 
smoothly. Between the years 1962 and 1966 a playground was added, including 
a basket ball/tennis court that could be lit at night, a highschool building, two 
dormitories and two staffresidences. In May of 1966, Eilene, our oldest daughter, 
was in the first graduating class. 

In order to fund special items that were not covered by the budget, we held 
a “White Elephant” sale each year, beginning in May, 1994. By the time we held 
the second sale, Ethiopians from Mekanisa village and some even from Addis 
Ababa attended the sale. The consequent crowd of people jamming the classrooms 
where everything was laid out on tables caused a supervisory problem. Soon we 
noticed that items were 
Pr a Who was doing 
» the thieving? Off hand, we 
were prone to blame the 
eee Re Ethiopians, but could it not 
|! have been white children just 

ae ~ as well? So Rev. Anderson 

cee and I set a trap in the 
classroom where most of the 
thieving was taking place. We 
took turns hiding behind a 
screen in one corner of the room. Within the first hour we caught three 
Ethiopians and two “white” school children. After taking the stolen objects from 
them we gave them a scare by saying that we were taking them to the police 
station. Then we locked them in a room until noon and let them go. Thieving 
was noticeably less thereafter. 
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At least once a year a dinner was held for the school board members and 
parents and every year a field day took place in April or May. It was a joy to 
watch our children participate in these events. 

By 1966 Good Shepherd School had the reputation of being the finest 
American school in the country. Even two granddaughters of the royal family 
enrolled in our school. The school was closed in the last half of the 1970s and the 
property confiscated by the communist government. It later became a military 
hospital and still later a place of residence for disabled soldiers - which it remains 
to this day. Several attempts have been made, especially by the Sudan Interior 
Mission, to start the school again and get back the property from the government. 

So far, nothing has come of these attempts. In any case, whomever wants to 
restart Good Shepherd School, using the premises it once had, will have to work 
through the EECMY, for the property is officially held by the Church. 

In 1966, when we left Ethiopia for Beirut, we enrolled Diane and Chuck in 
the American School of Beirut and Eilene in the Beirut College for Women. We 
found that all three of our children were up to standard, which speaks well of the 
education given in Good Shepherd School. 


Radio Voice of the Gospel (RVOG) 

It surprised me to see how quickly the radio station was built. At the 
antennae sight, several very tall antennae were erected and an adequate building for 
housing the transmitters was built - all in record time. The radio beams sent over 
the antennas were so powerful that when I held an light bulb in my hand while 
standing directly under one of the antennae the light bulb glowed. I can 
understand why no residences are allowed near the antennae. 

The Ethiopian government was busy at the same time building its own 
medium wave station just beyond our antennae sight. Consequently, in no time 
at all, the washed out bridge was rebuilt and the road repaired so that 
transportation to and from our site was relatively easy. 

As for the headquarters itself; including staff housing, studio and 
administration building, rapid progress was made. Shortly after our return from 
furlough the studio building and the director’s residence were completed. On 
February 26, 1963, the inauguration of RVOG took place - a little over two years 
(Feb. 15, 1961) after the charter was finally approved by the Imperial Ethiopian 
Government. . 

The inauguration was a gala affair. Many visitors attended such as 
Franklin Clark Fry, His Imperial Majesty, the Crown Prince and his wife, etc. I 
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was not asked to participate in the arrangements for the celebration nor was I given 
a special invitation. At first I felt hurt. I had always told Sig Aske that the only 
payment I wanted for all my services was to be included on the stage at the time 
of dedication. After prayer, I concluded that I was being small in attitude. So I 
went to the celebration and stood in the back of the room. 

My heart was filled with joy, thanksgiving and praise to our Lord. What 
had at first appeared to be impossible, had now been accomplished. I later learned 
that when his Majesty stepped onto the platform he asked Sigurd Aske, “Where 
is Rev. Schaefer? Why is not he here?” After the ceremony, I walked onto the 
platform and shook His Majesty’s hand. He said to me, “We both know the role 
you have played in making this radio station a reality. Thank you.” 

I was proud of RVOG, of it messages over the radio and of its staff, many 
of whom joined the International Lutheran Church. I was often asked to lead 
Bible studies and give lectures at the station. Every two months I broadcast a 
sermon over the medium wave band. About every two weeks I played tennis with 
Sig Aske. He usually won. We often went to various staff members’ residences 
for supper and an evening of fun and relaxation. Radio Voice of the Gospel was 
a good thing! 
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The Ethiopian Evangelical Lutheran Church Mekane Yesus 

I was an officer of the EECMY until I left Ethiopia in June, 1966, 
Consequently, I had to meet with the officers, at first once a month, then once 
every two weeks and finally, once a week. There was not much for the church 
leadership to do in those days. This began to change when a delegation from 
Christians in Kambata asked for an interview. 

The proclamation of the Gospel in Kambata by Sudan Interior Mission 
(SIM) missionaries began to bear fruit during the time of the Italian occupation, 
after all missionaries were expelled from the country. A mass movement to Christ 
took place. When the SIM returned, it immediately sent missionaries back to 
Kambata, who, in turn, exercised increasing control over the believers. To this, 
many objected. A group of the dissidents came to us to see whether or not they 
would be welcome in the EECMY and, if so, what it would require of the Kambata 
Christians and what the Kambata Christians could expect to receive in return. 

We listened to the delegation all afternoon and part of the next day. After 
a closed session, Ato Emanuel Abraham gave them our decision. They were most 
welcome to join the EECMY as full members, as observers or as guests - the 
choice was up to them, but if they chose to become full members they would have 
to: 1. inform the Sudan Interior Mission of their visit to the EECMY headquarters 
and their intention to join the EECMY; 2. fulfill certain requirements: a.. start an 
Yemisrach Dimts adult literacy programs throughout Kambata: b. welcome 
evangelists and missionaries from the EECMY into their midst: c. after three or 
four years of probation they would have to decide whether or not to join the 
EECMY by votes of their individual congregations. 

The Kambata delegation was pleased with out decisions and left, promising 
a quick decision by the congregations they represented. We, in turn, immediately 
authorized Ato Djelata Jaffro, the director of our adult literacy program, to visit 
Kambata and begin preparing materials in the languages of the Kambata area. 
Also, we authorized our president, Ato Emanuel Abraham, to approach the 
Lutheran Church in Denmark about starting work in the Kambata area. The 
Lutheran Church in Denmark accepted the invitation and by 1965 sent their first 
missionaries into the area. Today, Kambata is a new and separate synod of the 
EECMY. 

The meetings of the church officers normally went quite smoothly, that is, 
unless there was some problem somewhere. Then Ato Emanuel Abraham would 
take a strong stand and often made strong statements. I soon learned that when 
there was a problem whoever first approached Emanuel, giving him their story 
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would later have Emanuel’s support. Also, it became evident that Ato Emanuel 
Gebre Sillassie was the real church leader. His opinion was of extreme importance 
when Emanuel Abraham got off on a tangent. 
It soon became evident that the EECMY needed a headquarters building. 
Rev. Manfred Lundgren was serving as assistant secretary in the Department of 
World Mission, LWF, at the time. In him we had a true friend and supporter of 
the EECMY. Mr. Eknor, architect of the Swedish Building Institute, drew plans 
for the building, estimates were obtained and an application was submitted to the 
Department of World Mission, LWF. A little later an application for a five story 
dormitory accommodation for college students was submitted. Both of these 
applications were approved for funding by the LWF, and building commenced. 
Both buildings were constructed on property lying adjacent to and between 
the Mekane Yesus Church and the road leading from Arat Kilo to Siddist Kilo, an 
ideal location for both buildings. They were both completed before we left 
Ethiopia. In the church offices we included a large meeting room/chapel. During 
the time of the communist regime, this chapel was filled with people, many of them 
of high school and college ages, who 
| Spent their time in prayer and praise to 
~- our Lord, Jesus Christ. 
a In the hostel, I designed an altar 
Hes merge and reredos that looked like a cupboard 
th ~~ when closed but when open was a 
oe ee hi beautiful altar. This we put in the 
_ southeast corner room of the fifth floor. 
7 Wi hi | hl E This room served as a social room most 
I ea yr l HY ce Of the time. From 1964 through May, 
| im n i 1966, I served as treasurer of the church. 
Entries, income and expenses for a year, 
hardly filled two or three pages of a 
~ ledger. The main reason for this was that 
, at that time the EECMY functioned more 
_ as a federation of churches than as a 
mei single church. However, in 1965 Emanuel 
Abraham invited the directors of the three 
n e supporting missions to attend the church 
TA ES N officers’s weekly meetings. Slowly but 
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increasing importance, until today it functions very much as a church. 


The Yemisrach Dimts Adult Literay Program 

By 1963 the church officers could not longer ignore the pleading of its 
synods for trained persons to lead worship services. In many areas even 
congregations of five hundred to a thousand souls were stymied when it came to 
conducting worship services. There was no one in a congregation who was able 
to read - read the liturgy and read the Bible. To train worship leaders for each 
congregation would take too long. Finally, the church officers elected to start a 
countrywide adult literacy program. 

Two persons contended for the position of director of the adult literacy 
program - Amare Mamo and Djaleta Jaffro. There was a program in Nairobi or 
Salisbury, Redeshia) for training  __ i ae . 
writers for adult literacy programs P tnt ink ere a AES 
sponsored by the All Africa" “ d “= 
Council of Churches. The ~~ 
church officers were divided asto 7/: 
whom to send, Amare Mamo or *: 
Dyaleta Jaffro, so we sent both 
men. The training program was 
a hands on program that taught 
the participants how to write 
materials by having them actually a 
write course lessons. On their VE: E el z 
retum to Addis Ababa, we Emmanual Grebe Sillassie & Kes Badima Yalew 
selected the materials written by 
Djaleta Jaffro and launched a countrywide program. 

In 1965 the Imperial Ethiopian Government recognized the EECMY Adult 
Literacy program and approved it for implementation in every province. This gave 
recognition and status not only to the adult literacy program but also to the 
EECMY - the first time that it was officially recognized by the government. 

After this, recognition of the EECMY and its right to own property was 
no longer a problem. It was a fait accompli. 

Later, the EECMY Adult Literacy Program received world recognition by 
an award from the United Nations. Literally, tens of thousands of persons were 
taught to read. The program still continues today. 

The Adult Literacy Program was affiliated to the Yemisrach Dimts (Voice 
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of the Gospel) literature program ofthe EECMY. After we left Ethiopia, a large, 
new building was constructed off Arat Kilo to house the literature and adult 
literacy programs of the EECMY. This building was taken over by the government 
in 1977, I believe. It subsequently has been returned to the EECMY. 
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Rest and Recreation 


Langana 

In November, 1962, our family spent four days at Hilander Point, Lake 
Langana. The camping place was fine. But while there two white staff members 
of the Mercedes Benz dealership in Addis Ababa camped at one end of the 
property accompanied by two Ethiopian women, with whom they “shacked up.” 

It became clear that the point on which we camped would not be private much 
longer. So, one day I traveled with our small boat (a sail boat that could also be 
used as a motor boat) along the west shore of Langana looking for a good camp 
site that we could buy. I found a beautiful spot half way along the west shore to 
Bekele Mola’s hotel on the southwest comer of the lake. The next day I drove 
the Mercedes Benz close to the area and went the rest of the way on foot. As 
luck would have it, there was a small cliff about two to three hundred feet from the 
water, but there was also a sloping gully where the cliff had eroded away. I 
judged that with a little spade work, I could drive down and back up the cliff by 
means of this access. The camp site was ideal. The land was flat, covered with 
short grass and shaded by acacia and umbrella trees. 

Returning to Addis Ababa, I first met with Marv and Ruth Ludwig and 
talked to them about purchasing the land. They were in favor of buying it but 
recognized that foreigners were not entitled to own land. 

Next, I met wtih Ato Gebre Ab Biadgelin. That week end we drove to 
Langana and I showed him the land. After talking with the local people, Gebre Ab 
agreed to buy the land and hold it in his name with Ludwig and me as managers 
of the property. This was done in a couple of months. 

We called the property, “Ludschaef Point.” From then on, each year, we 
and Marv and his family spent our vacations there. I built a trailer to pull behind 
the Mercedes Benz and Marv had his Volkswagen Combi. Both the trailer and the 
Combi were loaded with tents, camping outfits, utensils, food, water, lights, extra 
gasoline, etc. On our arrival we would set up camp - at least five or six tents, 
three or four tables, three or four petromax lights, etc. 

Mornings and evenings flocks of guinea hen would come to the water to 
drink. Every once in a while warthogs would also appear. Wild Egyptian geese 
were in abundance and there were plenty of fish to catch. It was easy to catch 
good sized barbus off of our point They would range up to four and five pounds. 
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We used dried corn as bait. Throwing our lines in about twenty feet from the 
shore, we would brace our poles among the rocks on the shore and go about other 
business. When a fishing pole began to bend we picked it up and brought in the 
fish, Barbus are related to the carp family. They are full of bones, so many, in 
fact, that they are difficult to eat. But Trudy found a solution. She fist boiled 
them, separated the meat from the bones and then made a fish soup out of the 
meat. Very delicious! 

One of the first things we had to do was to build a “shint bet” (outhouse). 
Squatting behind bushes was neither hygienic nor comfortable. So, at the end of 
our first camp, I told the “galla” man we had hired to be a zabenya (watchman) to 
dig a hole about three feet in diameter and about four feet deep. The next time 
we came down I brought with us in the trailer eight corrugated Zink roofing 
sheets, six four by fours twelve feet long, two eight by four one inch plywood 
sheets and an assortment of boards with which to construct the shint bet. 

Imagine my surprise when we arrived at Ludschaef point. We picked up 
the watchman on our way in. I asked him if he had dug the hole. He said, “Yes,” 
and showed me his hands. They were all blistered and sore. Arriving at our 
campsite, I immediately walked over to the spot where I had told him to dig the 
hole. The hole was about ten feet in diameter and so deep there was water in it. 
I was astonished and troubled. The zabenya said that the sides kept caving in, so 
the hole got bigger and bigger. What to do? 

I had intended to use three of the twelve foot long four by fours to build 
a gate to our property. I had to give this idea up. It took five of the long poles 
and four of the Zink sheets to span the shint bet hole. This left a shortage of 
material with which to build the shint bet. Consequently, I had to reduce the size 
of the shint bet considerably and I could construct only three sides to it, leaving 
one side (the front side) open. The result was a one holer shint bet opening away 
from camp. When anyone used it, no one walked in the area on that side of camp. 
But it was so deep and wide that there was no danger of it ever filling up. 

A couple of camps later, Marv and Ruth Ludwig invited the Smyths, a new 
couple that had just come to Ethiopia to work in the YMCA. The Smyths had a 
son, I believe his name was Jacob, about six years old who was hyper active. The 
second day, Trudy noticed there was no toilet paper in the shint bet. When she 
went for a new role she found our supply to be dangerously low. A little later, 
Ruth Ludwig used the shint bet. She too found that there was no toilet paper. 
While we were pondering the missing toilet paper, Marv saw Jacob go into the 
shint bet. Running to the shint bet, we caught Jacob in the act of throwing the 
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new role of toilet paper down the hole. Getting a flashlight, I looked down the 
hole and saw role after role of toilet paper floating in the water. The mystery of 
the vanishing toilet paper was solved. 

Each year, we spent December 27" or 28" to January 3“ or 4" at 
Ludschaef Point. During this period families from Addis Ababa would come to 
visit us a day ata time. They were usually US government people serving in 
Point Four, Water Resources, Well Drilling, etc., who enjoyed US Commissary 
privileges. The hams and other goodies they brought us were most appreciated. 

One time, Mr. Meyer (I forget his first name) came with his son, an 
Ethiopian guide, a boat, tents and hunting equipment. He and his son camped with 
us for about four days. During that time I shot a warthog and he shot a Grants 
gazelle. We dug two deep holes, built fires above them for about four hours, put 
in portions of meat, covered the holes over with zink sheets and dirt and allowed 
the meet to cook for another three or four hours. That evening we had a feast of 
barbecued meat that was fit for a king. 

In 1964 mother Schaefer visited us in Ethiopia for about two months. As 
she was with us at Christmas time we brought her to Ludschaef Point. We pitched 
a separate tent for her in which we put a cot so that she did not have to get down 
on the ground to sleep. Also, we placed a folding chair in her tent and a wash 
stand. Mother was quite comfortable even though she had trouble sleeping at 
night. Our barbecue was specially good that year in that she supervised the 
cooking of the meat. 

Days were spent in an ideal way - doing chores around camp, swimming, 
fishing, hunting, boating, cleaning Petromax lamps and playing bridge. The ladies 
could relax since we usually brought Tesfai or our cook, Sheguti, with us to do the 
cooking and camp chores such as washing dishes. Evenings we spent playing 
games with the children and, after they went to bed, playing bridge. 

One day we found the back side of our supply tent ripped open and a 
supply of fresh gazelle meat missing. On the ground were the tracks of a hyena. 
The next evening we hung tin cans around the outside of the tent; but the next 
morning we found the hyena had come in the front of the tent and made a mess of 
things. What to do? Marv and I talked it over and finally decided to drive to a 
village about fifteen kilometers away and buy some poison. At the village, 
however, the only thing we found was an old box of rat poison. This we bought. 

That afternoon I shot a gazelle and that evening we stuffed the meat full of rat 
poison. Sure enough, during the night the hyena again broke into the tent and ate 
the gazelle meat, rat poison and all. We never found the hyena but he never came 
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back. 

Lake Langana was about twelve miles wide at the point at which we were 
camped. On the eastern side mountains raised their heads high in the sky. I 
always wanted to cross the lake but was afraid to do so. Our boat was only about 
nine or ten feet long and our outboard motor was only a three horse power motor. 
However, I finally worked up the courage to make a try. My daughter, Eilene, 
said she wanted to come with me. 

We made everything ready and the next morning about three thirty we 
started out. Everything went well for the first hour. But when we were in the 
middle of the lake a wind began to blow and waves started coming over the 
gunwales of our boat. Should we turn back or should we go on? Eilene and I 
decided that it was six of one and half dozen of the other. Whether we turned 
around and went back or went forward the waves would still come into the boat. 
We decided to go on. This proved to be a good decision since soon the waves 
began to diminish as we came closer and closer to the far shore. 

At daylight we reached the other side of the lake. There we found heavy 
“Tarzan” jungle. Suddenly there was a cacophoni of sound such as I have never 
heard before or since. Eilene was just going to relieve herself behind a bush when 
the colobus monkeys began to shout. She became so frightened she ran back to 
the boat, forgetting about her call of nature. 

After about fifteen minutes the jungle became quiet. We ate our breakfast, 
walked in the forest and then started to explore the shore of the lake by boat. We 
followed the shore to the north, then west and finally south, arriving back at 
Ludschaef Point at about 3:30 in the afternoon. It was an adventure I will never 
forget. 

When we camped at Langana we normally made a trip once during our 
camp time to the Waba Shabeli hotel at the southern end of the lake. We had to 
get fresh water. Sometimes we would stay for lunch or dinner. In any case we 
would buy ice cream cones for all of us. At that time we felt the hotel was well 
developed, but compared to now, it was rather crude. 

The water in Lake Langano is permeated with algae, making 

it unacceptable to drink. However, it is this algae which keeps the water from 
being infested with Bilharzia. In other words, it makes the lake safe to swim in. 
We felt the trade off was a good one. Each time we took with us two five gallon 
jerry cans of drinking water. We used the water from Lake Langano for doing 
dishes, washing clothes and taking baths, but not for drinking or for cooking. 

In those days, hunting was good at Langano. These was never a question 
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of whether we would shoot anything. It was only a question of how much we 
wanted to kill and bring back to camp. We only killed for camp meat, never just 
for the sake of hunting. 

When we left Ethiopia, according to our agreement, Ato Gebre Ab paid us 
our share of the cost of the property and Phil Jacobson joined Marvin Ludwig in 
managing it. I asked the EECMY church officers whether or not they wanted to 
buy into the place and make it into a church youth camp. Emanuel Abraham 
answered me that Ethiopians were not interested in going to the country. They 
were only interested in coming to Addis Ababa. How wrong he was. 

Giving up Ludschaef Point was one of the regrets of my life. 


Recreation in and Around Addis Ababa 

Gardening was Trudy’s passion and major vocation. She had a fantastic 
garden. Some roses grew to ten feet. On the bathroom side of our house a 
Bougainville plant almost covered the entire wall. Petunias, Sweet Peas, 
Nasturtians, Snap Dragons, etc. bloomed in abundance. We lined the roads of our 
compound with pine trees. 

But there was much else to do in and around Addis Ababa.. Sometimes we 
drove to Ambo or Sodere to spend a day in the Olympic swimming pools that were 
there. Other times we would drive to the Pankhursts’ and other people’s ranches 
where we would enjoy sumptuous meals. Evenings we often went to the movies. 

There were two good movie houses in Addis Ababa then. 

I remember one time a minister and his wife visited us in Ethiopia. The 
third night of their stay we took them to the movie at the Ras Theater. Imagine 
our embarrassment when the show turned out to be “Irma, La Duche.” Actually, 
the show was delightfully funny. Both Trudy and I were hard pressed not to 
laugh. We were trying very hard to keep sober faces because of our guests. At 
the intermission we discovered that our guests were having the same problem 
because they were afraid if they laughed we would be offended. Soon we were 
sharing recollections and when the movie started again both couples enjoyed it to 
the fullest. 

At first there were no good restaurants in Addis Ababa. We simply did not 
eat out, except at people’s homes. After a while, a Chinese restaurant opened in 
a basement room off Ras Square in the center of town. To our uninitiated taste, 
the food tasted quite good, so we ate there quite often. Then there were the 
restaurants at the Ras or Ghion Hotels, but to eat there would cost money - more 
than we wanted to spend. 
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Most often, when we ate out, we ate at the Ludwig’s home, or they ate at 
our home. Ruth Ludwig was an excellent cook and both Ruth and Marvin played 
good bridge. Many a night we spent playing cards. Usually the men played 
against the women. I would like to say that the men normally won but that would 
not be true. As I recall, we were quite even. One night Marv and I would win 
and the next Ruth and Trudy would win. Marvin and Ruth Ludwig were our 
closest friends while we were in Ethiopia. We not only had good times together 
but we camped together, shared our dreams and frustrations together, “cried on 
one another’s shoulders” when things went wrong, and served our adopted land, 
Ethiopia, together. 


THE ROYAL FAMILY 


The presence of His Impenal Majesty, 
Emperor Haile Selassie, was pervasive 
throughout Ethiopia. The third day after we 
arrived, Trudy and I were driving through the 
streets of Addis Ababa when suddenly a 
cavalcade of motor cycles and jeeps came 
down the road toward us, motioning us to go | 
to the side of the road and stop. Shortly | 
thereafter came his Majesty’s car with Haile 
Selassie riding in the back. His car was 
moving very slowly. Now and then someone 
would dart out from the side of the road 
holding a piece of paper in his or her hands. 
His Majesty would have his car stop and he I 
would take the paper from the supplicant’s 
hand. It was the practice that anyone who Be 
wanted to petition His Majesty on any matter Bee 
could do so so long as he or she affixed a five Gece 
Birr stamp on the petition. I personally can His Imperial Majesty Haile Selassie 
testify to the fact that His Majesty read each 
petition and usually followed up with corrective action. In addition, often His 
Majesty would stop and give money to the very poor that he met on his drives. 
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Some in Ethiopia today have no use for Emperor Haile Selassie, but to the 
ordinary citizen he was almost a god. They venerated him, respected him and 
loved him. 

Haile Selassie is often blamed for many wrongs and evil things that 
happened in Ethiopia, but my experience was that things were done in his name by 
lesser men in the government of which His Imperial Majesty knew nothing, yet he 
Sn lien: 7 was blamed for them. Bellai Mersha, 
the deputy governor of Dessie, 
robbing the province blind with the 
help of sub-governors is an example. 
When I brought the matter to the 
attention of the Crown Prince and His 
Majesty, immediate action was taken 
to correct the situation. 

I found both His Majesty and 

| the Crown Prince and his family warm, 

“fase concemed persons, always interested 

‘W/4@in the state of their people. 

#@ Sometimes I would take my children 

to the Crown Prince’s palace to spend 

a Saturday or an afternoon playing 

| with his children. Now and then the 

| p 2 Crown Prince and his family would 

His Majesty at Selekleka come to our home for a high tea. It 

was something to see the Crown 

Prince’s large Rolls Royce drive into our compound and stop in front of our 
house. 

In 1963 we organized a Committee for the Disabled. Our main focus was 
on prosthetics for lepers and on finding vocations for them whereby they could 
become self-supporting. The Crown Prince was happy to serve as President of 
this committee. By 1965 we had established a prosthesis factory where we made 
limbs (hands, arms, legs and feet) for the crippled and an umbrella factory for 
supplying the entire country with umbrellas. Even those who had lost their sight 
and were totally blind were employed. It was something to see how they could 
stitch and assemble the umbrellas. In Ethiopia everyone carried an umbrella - not 
so much for the rain but for shade from the sun. In a very short time both 
factories were self-supporting. The patronage of the Crown Prince and His 
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Majesty made organizing these two factories possible. 

Unwed mothers were a major problem, especially since young couples 
would live together as husbands and wives for several years and then break up, the 
man marrying someone else chosen by his parents. The children would be left 
with the mother who had no means of support. Ida, one of His Majesty’s 
daughters, started a Keswig home for unwed women on the western side of Addis 
Ababa. The Royal Family spent much time and money on this home. This was 
running well at the time I left Ethiopia. What has happened to it now I do not 
know. 

I found His Imperial Majesty to be deeply committed to Christ. This 
commitment was not just a show. It was the basic attitude of his life. Outside 
each of his palaces in Addis Ababa he had built a small chapel in which he could 
pray every day - something he did every morning from 6:00 a.m. to 7:00 a.m. 
When I called on him for one reason or another, he would first say to me, “Tell me 
about my people? Are they coming to God?” Time and again he went against 
the advice of his courtiers and the Orthodox Church in granting privileges to the 
Mekane Yesus Church, especially in pushing through the Crown Council 
permission for the Lutheran World Federation to build a radio station in Ethiopia. 
I was told that His Majesty was so excited about the resolution of the Crown 
Council that he telephoned Ato Emmanuel Gebre Sillassie at two o’clock in the 
morning, waking Emmanuel from a sound sleep. 

When His Majesty made a tour of the northern provinces, he had me to be 
part of his cavalcade. At each of our centers he spent time looking at all that we 
had done. At Waldia, after a tour of our hospital, he called together the people 
gathered round about him and told them that the Mekane Yesus people (that is, us) 
were there for their good and they should welcome and cherish us. Then he lined 
up all our mission children and gave each one a strand of pure gold, mined in the 
south of Ethiopia. Years later Chuck used his gold strand to have his and Kathy’s 
wedding rings made. 

The Crown Prince, who came more often to Wallo Province, was the same 
way. Sometimes, when it was inconvenient for him to give me a private audience, 
he would arrange for me to have tea with his wife. During that tea I would tell 
her of the affairs of the area of Wallo with which I was acquainted. She would 
take notes and then make a detailed report to her husband. 

The Royal Family, especially His Majesty, is often accused of trickiness, 
of shady dealings. I never saw a single example of this. However, I found both 
His Majesty and the Crown Prince to be very sharp. They had to be to rule a 
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country like Ethiopia. Remember that Ethiopia was not a modern country where 
the rule of law prevailed. Rather, it was a country ruled by many Rases (kings) 
and Dejezmaches (lords), each one was the supreme authority in his own area. 
Fach ruled as he saw fit, except for those times when His Imperial Majesty gave 
them a direct order. Although His Majesty was all powerful, his power was 
nevertheless limited, limited by the need to carry his Rases and Dejezmaches with 
him. I compare him the Louis XIV of France. Consequently, there was always a 
certain amount of intrigue going on around the throne and a certain amount of 
unrest among the provinces. 

Then, too, Ethiopia was a land of illiterates. As I wrote earlier, the 
Italians, when they took Ethiopia, killed most of those who were educated. Those 
they did not kill, they imprisoned. When His Majesty returned from England and 
once again assumed rule of the land, he found few with whom he could govern the 
country. Although it was his intention to fashion Ethiopia after Great Britain, that 
is, a democratic nation with a constitutional monarchy, and although he established 
a Parliament, it took more than ten years to hold a general election for members 
in the Parliament, which convened for the first time in 1958. 

The convening of 
Parliament was a colorful affair ; # i if Se; 
in which His Majesty drove to | i » 
the Parliament in an open $y 
carriage preceded and followed ; 
by hundreds of mounted royal A he re P th 6 
bodyguards. Preceding the | at | Ay A 
mounted body guards were ORN l VA ai 
hundreds of mounted men from : 
the provinces, each dressed in | , $ 
the garb of their province and _ = TK se ste Re 
carrying swords, spears and p- z9 A mn . 
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For the first four years 
the members of Parliament were given no voice in the government. The 
Parliament’s role was that of a rubber stamp. Parliament members were required 
to informed of the various acts of the Crown Council and His Majesty, but that 
was all. Then the Parliament was given the privilege of commenting and then 
acting on the budget of Ethiopia.. Unfortunately, the gradual integration of the 
Parliament into the government until it was finally the ruling force in the land was 
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cut short by the Marxist revolution in 1974. 

By 1966, when we left Ethiopia, His Imperial Majesty had become old. He 
knew that he had not much time left to implement his dreams for the country. So 
he moved rapidly. He increased the power of the Parliament by making him 
minister of the Crown Council, Prime Minister and minsters of the Parliament. 
Day-by-day rule of the country was transferred to them. Theoretically, it was a 
good move, but practically, it proved disastrous. The men he appointed were 
almost as old a he was. The man appointed as Prime Minister was also of the old 
order, that is, a man full of prejudice and limited vision. Quickly, the new rulers 
moved to cut His Majesty off from his people. In 1971 a major famine hit 
Ethiopia. His Majesty’s government did nothing about it. The Prime Minister 
shrugged it off until too late, until the country rose up in arms against the ruling 
ministers. A coupe d’ tat took place. The ruling ministers were forced to resign 
in February, 1974, later fighting broke out among the leaders of the revolution, 
one after another was killed until only Lt. Col. Mengestu Hailemariam was left to 
take power. 

In a way, I could have 
foretold the overthrow of His 
Majesty’s government. There was 
ere ay the coupe d’etat of 1959 staged by 






=, the Royal Bodyguard. This was 
; \ put down rather easily. In 1961 
| we flew to the USA on furlough. 
4 pede One of our first stops was 
“ay ‘wal Washington, D.C. to visit with the 
S A baena = Wrights. The first evening we 
were there we were invited to the 
Ethiopian Embassy for a dinner and reception. At this dinner we were bombarded 
on every side by seditionist talk of young men and women sent to the States on 
study scholarships. I was appalled. I tried to argue with them, saying that if they 
did stage a coupe d’etat they should make certain of the goals for which they 
fought and the leaders they chose before they ever started the coupe d'etat or 
otherwise they might find the new situation worse than the old. It was all to no 
avail. The young people at that reception could only see a glorious future for 
Ethiopia in which each one played an important role. It was the persons His 
Imperial Majesty sent abroad for education so that they could be leaders in 
Ethiopia who brought about his downfall. 
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Emperor Haile Selassie was dethroned and put under house arrest on 
September, 12, 1974. On September 13" the military PMAC (Provisional Military 
Administrative Council) took power. The public proclamation reads, 

Until the people elect their genuine representatives in true democratic elections, 

Parliament has been closed down ... and the revised constitution of 1955 in’ 

suspended ... The Armed Forces Committee has assumed full government 

power until a legally constituted people’s assembly approves a new constitution 

and a government is duly established. 


Included in the proclamation was a statement that the monarchy should be retained 
and that the Crown Prince, Merid Azmatch Asfa Wossen, should succeed to the 
throne on his return to Ethiopia.. The Crown Prince never returned to Ethiopia as 
he suffered a severe stroke while in England. 

We last saw the Crown Prince’s wife and two of his daughters in Geneva 
and Lucerne, Switzerland. At that time they still were concerned about their 
country, Ethiopia. 
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The Crown Prince and Princess 
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MALINDI OR BUST! 


We often spoke with the Ludwigs of our wish to visit Kenya by car. We 
knew the trip would be difficult and hazardous. There was no proper road at that 
time in the southern part of Ethiopia or in the northern part of Kenya. 
Furthermore, there was a war going on with Somalia along the southern and 
eastern borders of Ethiopia (an area close to which we would have to pass) and 
shiftas (bandits) were operating in the forests of both areas. Nevertheless, in 1964 
our two families decided we would take a chance on going, leaving Addis Ababa 
the end of July, the Ludwigs with their Volkswagen Caravan and we with a 
mission Landrover. To this end we made plans to drive first to Nairobi and then 
to Malindi on the coast of the Indian Ocean, north of Mombasa. 

When July came we heard of unseasonal rains in the northern part of 
Kenya. These rains had flooded the entire area we would have to cross. At that 
the Ludwigs backed out of driving. The Volkswagen Caravan was hopeless when 
it came to driving in mud. Instead, they decided to fly to Nairobi and then on to 
Malindi where they would stay in a hotel on the beach. Trudy and I talked it over 
and almost joined the Ludwigs, but then decided to drive by ourselves. 

We borrowed Bliese’s short wheel based Landrover which had over 80,000 
miles on it. I worked for two days on the car, building a bench across the back on 
which the three children could sit and a box that was a mini kitchen with storage 
for basic supplies, pots, pans, silverware, spices, and a lid that dropped down to 
provide counter space. This box fit in the landrover in back of the bench. On the 
roof carrier I loaded an extra front and back spring, our tent, sleeping bags and 
other camp equipment. On the front bumper I placed two Jerry cans of petrol 
(gasoline) and on the back bumper a Jerry can of water. Lastly, I bought an extra 
fuel pump and water pump. 

We left Addis Ababa early inthe morning. Our target the first day was the 
Norwegian mission station at Agere Selam. Arriving there around 3:30 p.m., we 
stayed over night. The missionaries treated us royally. However, the temperature 
turned very cold that night as the station was at a high altitude. The next 
morning we started out at 8:00 o’clock. At first the road was fine, but then it 
began to deteriorate and finally became only two wheel tracks. Coming around a 
bend we came upon a river over which the bridge had washed out. As there was 
about a ten foot drop in the banks and as the water was over five feet deep there 
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was no way we could ford the river. However, truck drivers, needing to cross the 
river, had placed two medium sized tree trunks from one abutment to the other. 
These were spaced so that trucks’ wheels could drive on them. After a half hour 
or so of debating what to do, I decided that if Ethiopian truck drivers could cross 
on those logs, so could I. Trudy and the children got out and crossed the river on 
the logs. Then Trudy directed me while I lined the landrover up and cautiously 
edged onto the two tree trunks. If I went too far toward either side the Landrover 
would fall into the river. There was already the remains of a truck lying in the 
river that had evidently fallen off the makeshift bridge. It took time as I edged my 
way across that log. I had the car in low low four wheeled drive so that it barely 
moved. Once I held my breath as the front wheels began to slip on the rounded 
logs. As the logs were about 20 feet long, it actually took just a few minutes to 
cross the river but it seemed to me like hours. Once across everyone got into the 
car and we drove on. 

The road improved. In places it actually was graded. In one area we 
passed a hundred or so white ant (termite) mounds. Some mounds were ten to 
fifteen feet high and two to ten feet in diameter. I wondered what the ants found 
in that area which attracted them to build there. Surely, if anyone built a house 
there it would be riddled with termites within a few weeks. 

Passing through beautiful country, we arrived at the Norwegian mission 
station in Negele about 4:00 p.m. As the missionaries seldom had visitors, we 
were heartily welcomed. After dinner the missionaries took us to visit the 
NLM hospital and clinic in Negele. Both the hospital and clinic were very basic, 
but evidently gave good service. Some years later the Norwegian doctor and 
nurse serving in the hospital were killed by the young communists who had taken 
over the country. 

The next morning we left Negele at 5:30 a.m. As we had 250 kilometers 
to drive before reaching Moyale on the Kenya border, I wanted to make sure that 
we would arrive in Moyale before dark. What I did not know was that the road 
to Moyale branched off the road that went southeast out of Negele. We had 
driven about 60 kilometers on a fine graded highway before it dawned on me that 
we were headed east toward the Somalia border. Realizing that we were facing 
the rising sun and therefore headed east toward the Somalia border where the 
troops of the two nations were fighting a pitched battle, we turned around and 
drove back to Negele. There we again filled up with petrol and once more started 
out. This time we spotted an old sign pointing to the right which read, Wachile. 

The road soon became tire tracks. After about 80 kilometers we came to 
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the Dawa River. Crossing the narrow bridge we stopped and had coffee. About 
1:30 p.m. we arrived at Wachile Wells, a god-forsaken clearing in the midst of the 
jungle. Here there were three wells, a general store and a make-shift gas station. 
By make-shift gas station I mean there were two 50 gallon gas drums from which 
gas was drained for the cars. The cost of gas was about four times the regular 
price. We did not stop at Wachile Wells as we were late arriving there. 
According to my calculations we still had 130 kilometers to go. 

From Wachile Wells the road almost disappeared. Often we came to forks 
in the road and had to guess at which fork to take. For a stretch of about a half 
mile the road tracks disappeared into a stream bed that was a mass of rocks. 
Evidently, when it rained the water washed down this stream with force, taking all 
the dirt with it. At that point I almost gave up and turned around. I took the 
jerry cans off the front and rear bumpers and put them on the roof carrier to lessen 
the chance of breaking a front or rear spring. Then again I had to put the 
landrover into low low four wheeled drive and cautiously made our way over the 
rocks. 

At 7:00 p.m. it became dark. What todo? We could pitch camp in the 
forest but this was not a good idea because of the shiftas in the area. Or we could 
drive on to Moyale but this was dangerous since there was a curfew at Moyale 
from dusk to dawn. I decided to drive on. The next two hours were a nightmare. 

The grass at the side of the two tracks was at times four to six feet high. 
Sometimes it grew in the middle of the road so that I could not see anything in the 
headlights of the car except grass. At times there were potholes in the road that 
jarred our back teeth when we hit them. 

We were driving through such a grassy area when suddenly I head 
someone shout, “Koom, Koom”, which means, stop, stop. To the left of me I saw 
a man pointing a rifle at me. Then in front and on the other side of me there were 
other men pointing their rifles at us. At first I thought we had been captured by 
shiftas. Of course, I stopped the landrover. The man to the left of me seemed to 
be the leader. He came up to the window and asked me what we were doing 
driving after night fall. As succinctly as possible I told him that we were on our 
way to Kenya and had been delayed by the bad road from reaching Moyale while 
it was still light. At that the man introduced himself as a captain of the Moyale 
police and said that if I could accommodate him in the car he would escort us into 
town. 

Of course, we made room for him. He not only escorted us into town but 
led us to the police station where he showed us a level spot behind the station 
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office on which to pitch our tent. Then he brought us all hot tea and day old bread 
to eat before pitching our tent. It was raining very hard at the time. Taking off 
my clothes except for my drawers, I pitched the tent in the rain. Then we all went 
to bed. 

The next morning, bright and early, I checked into the police station with 
our passports and car documents. The captain of the night before stamped 
everything and we drove on our way by 10:00 a.m. The border between Kenya 
and Ethiopia at Moyale is marked by ariver. There was no bridge across this river 
so we had to ford it with the car. We were lucky. That day the river was down 
and we made it. Had we been a day earlier we would not have been able to cross. 
There were many trucks still waiting to cross when we forded the river. 

On the Kenya side we drove up the river bank and into the police station. 
Everything was neat, clean and orderly, not like the police station in Ethiopia. 
After about a ten minute wait an English sub-inspector of police entered the room 
and began processing our passports. Inthe room were some other travelers - four 
college age young people who arrived in a long wheel based landrover pickup 
truck. 

Having stamped our passports, the sub-inspector asked us what our plans 
were. I immediately said that we planned to drive on to Nairobi. Thereupon he 
said that he was afraid that was impossible. The entire northern part of Kenya 
was under water. He would not allow us to proceed until there were at least three 
days with no rain. But it had rained last night and began to rain while we talked 
with the sub-inspector. I was terribly disappointed. It seemed that we would not 
make Nairobi after all. 

I asked the sub-inspector if we could camp over night in the grass area in 
the middle of the police station grounds, thinking that this would at least give us 
protection from robbers. The sub-inspector answered bluntly, “No. The only 
grassy area in our station is to be used as the parade ground.” But then he added, 
“However, if you do not mind, we can let you stay in an empty officers’ bungalow 
since we are under staffed at the moment.” I immediately accepted the offer. So 
did the other four young persons from England. 

The rooms were bare of any furniture so I set up our tent in the living room 
for the children to sleep in and Trudy made our beds in one bedroom for the two 
of us to sleep on. The four young English persons took over the other two 
bedrooms and what was supposed to be the kitchen. We were warm and dry, but 
that was all. 

The next morning I drove into the village looking for gas. I found every 
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store to be empty - empty of food, empty of canned goods, empty of fresh fruit and 
vegetables and empty of gas. The entire village was at the point of starvation. 
Returning to the police station, I was told that it was again raining on the Kenya 
plains - which meant, we would have to remain in Moyale at least another three 
days. The situation seemed hopeless. 

One good thing! The sub-inspector asked if any of us played bridge. I 
immediately answered, “Yes, both my wife and I play.” At that, he invited us to 
come to his quarters that night for dinner at 9:00 p.m. but, he said that we should 
come early, that is, by 7:00 p.m., so that we could play a rubber of two before our 
meal. 

Trudy was delighted and we began to prepare for the evening. At five 
o’clock that afternoon, the sub-inspector sent word that our dinner was cancelled 
for that day. A shifta band had been apprehended some ten miles from Moyale 
and the police had engaged them in a running fight. The sub-inspector’s partner 
was leading the police and could not return in time for dinner. Needless to say, we 
were very disappointed. 

The next night, however, the dinner was on. We arrived at the sub- 
inspector’s bungalow by seven. After a few minutes of small talk, we sat down at 
a table that was already set up to play bridge. The first thing the two policemen 
asked us was, “How much a point would you like to wager.” I immediately said 
that we were missionaries and that we did not play for money. We only played for 
fun. The police looked at each other, shrugged their shoulders and finally said, 
“For fun it is.” I could see that they were disappointed. 

So the game began. The two policemen played against Trudy and me. The 
very first hand, the two began bidding, ending up at four hearts. Then, out of the 
clear blue sky I bid four spades. They were dumb founded. Of course, they 
doubled us. They had the points to set us but they did not count on the 
distribution. I not only made four but five spades. All night long that is the way 
it went. Before dinner and after dinner we kept making hand after hand. By the 
end of the evening we were some five thousand points ahead of them. 

As we left their house, one sub-inspector said, “I am certainly glad we were not 
playing for money.” 

The next day I was again told that it had rained on the Kenya plains. Then 
the sub-inspector said that a plane was landing at the airfield two miles away, 
bringing food and supplies to the town of Moyale. He asked whether Trudy and 
my family would like to watch the Bedford land and take off. It would at least be 
something different. 
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So Trudy, our children and I drove our landrover down the escarpment to 
the airstrip. A few minutes later the large Bedford transport plane landed. The 
Bedford plane was very suited for the kind of work it was doing. It was a large 
plane, but low to the ground. The back end dropped down, opening to a 
cavernous inside. The plane needed only a short runway to land and take off. 

While the plane was being unloaded, the sub-inspector introduced us to the 
pilot. When the pilot heard that we were marooned in Moyale, he said, “It is too 
bad that you did not let me know. I could have brought ramps so that you could 
load your landrover on the plane and we could fly you to Nairobi.” 

I immediately responded, “If I can find a way to load my landrover onto 
your plane, will you fly us to Nairobi?” He answered, “Of course, but only if you 
can load your car without doing damage to my plane.” 

At that I told him, “Give me an extra half hour. I have to drive back to 
the police station and pick up our things first.” To this he agreed. 

I drove as quickly as I could over that two mile bumpy road to the police 
station, threw our tent on the top of the landrover, made an agreement with one 
of the young Englishmen to bring our camp table, etc., to Nairobi when they finally 
got through and drove to the town of Moyale. There I looked for a truck with a 
wide body and a canvas top. Finally, I found one. Making an agreement with its 
owner to pay him ten dollars for a trip to the airstrip, I jumped on the back of the 
truck and unscrewed the iron rails that held the canvas on. Taking the canvas and 
rails off, I had the truck driver follow me down to the airstrip. On the way up I 
had noticed a spot where the bank abutted the road at about the height of the truck 
bed. Ihad the driver back the truck into the bank at this point. Then I drove the 
landrover onto the bank some ways away and from there slowly onto the truck. 

The truck driver drove to the airstrip and up to the back of the Bedford. 
However, there was a rise of about eighteen inches between the floor of the plane 
and the bed of the truck. What to do. The pilot told me to forget the entire 
matter. He would return to Nairobi without me. But I was not done yet. I had 
the truck driver pull forward two feet, put the tail gate up, backed up the truck to 
the plane, put the tailgate down so that it sloped up to the floor of the plane and 
then attached the winch on the plane to the axle of the landrover. It was a simple 
matter to winch the landrover onto the plane. All this took ten minutes over the 
half hour allowed me, but the pilot was a good sport and gave me the extra time. 

Trudy and Chuck rode in the cockpit with the pilot and co-pilot. The girls 
and I rode with the crew in the galley just behind the cockpit. We took off after 
a short run and began our flight to Nairobi. Flying over the flat plain of northern 
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Kenya we could see why the police would not let us proceed by car. Everything 
seemed to be under water. Miles and miles were covered with it. It appeared as 
if the country was nothing but a series of lakes. Suddenly we came to Mount 
Kenya which rises out of the flat plains like a giant termite hill. The top was 
covered with snow. The pilot not only flew past it but then circled it so that we 
could all get good looks at it. While flying around Mount Kenya we were served 
coffee or cocoa cola, several kinds of sandwiches and two or three kinds of cakes. 

Forty minutes later we landed at the freight section of Nairobi airport. There 
were no customs officials or police to check our passports. Ramps were brought 
and placed on the plane so as to make it possible for me to drive my landrover off. 
It was about 5:00 in the afternoon. 

I immediately drove to the Great Eastern Hotel where the Ludwigs were 
supposed to be staying. Checking at the desk we found that they were still there 
so we knocked on their door. Marv and Ruth could not get over the fact that we 
had arrived in Nairobi. They said that when they flew over the country that 
morning all they saw was water. I assured them that we had come with our 
landrover. Marv would not believe me until I took him outside and showed him 
the car. What an adventure, but it had only begun. 

The next morning we (my family and I) started south on the road to 
Mombasa by landrover. By noon we reached the northeastern entrance to 
Ambeseli National Park. Under a nice shade tree we had a picnic lunch and rested 
for halfan hour. Then we started through the park. We saw all kinds of game - 
elephant, leopard, gazelle, giraffes, etc. About five o’clock we came to a park 
station (I forget the name) where we were given two small huts in which to Stay. 
One hut had two rooms in which to sleep and one was a large bath and toilet room. 

That night we slept well. The next morning I awoke to find our hut 
surrounded with oryx and warthogs. At breakfast beautiful colored birds sat on 
our table and chipmunks ran under our chairs. We were surrounded with wild life 
that took us for granted. When we started out from our lodging within a half mile 
we came upon a rhinoceros that simply looked at us. Of course, none of us got 
out of the landrover. For the next hour or so as we drove to Msumi Springs we 
were surrounded with wild game. Particularly interesting to me were the giraffes. 
They had such long necks but small heads on which birds, sometimes as many as 
four or five at a time, would perch and peck at flies, ticks and any thing else they 
could find. 

We finally arrived at Msumi Springs. In a low spot in the middle of the 
jungle several artesian springs bubble from the ground to form a large pool of 
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pool were fifteen to twenty hippopotamuses and hundreds of Barbus and Tilapia 
fish. 

We had to walk about 100 yards from the car to the pool. Stopping the 
landrover we were immediately surrounded by a troop of Rhesus monkeys - forty 
or fifty of them. One little fellow took a shine to Chuck and jumped on his 
shoulder. There he stayed until we came to the hut on the banks of the pool. The 
park officials were developing Msumi Springs as a tourist attraction. One of the 
attractions was to dig into the bank beside the pool and put in glass windows so 
that persons could see the hippos and fish under water. There were also alligators 
on the banks of the pool and all kinds of antelope surrounding the water. In fact, 
two large Impala bucks were fighting on the far bank of the pool. Msumi Springs 
supplies much of the water for Mombasa. Two large pipes run from just below the 
spring to the city. 

Returning to the landrover, we found a troop of Baboons surrounding the 
car. With some trepidation we finally got in the landrover and closed the doors 
and windows, but one old male showed his disdain for us by defecating on the 
hood of the landrover - which we washed off once we got away. 

From the south east exit of Ambeseli Park to Malindi is about 150 miles. 

The country is flat, mostly farms and brush jungle. At one point we had to ferry 
across a large river on a flat bottomed barge. Men pulled the ferry across the river 
by means of two strong ropes. 

We arrived at Malindi about four in the afternoon. The town is quite small. 

Coming in from the southwest the road forks. To the left there were four or five 
large hotels; to the right there was a small port, a fish processing plant and then an 
extended beach at the end of which was a camp ground and a restaurant run by 
Winston Churchill’s son. We pitched our tents on a grassy knoll right on the 
shore and set up our camp equipment for a weeks stay. What a spot it was. 
Although the temperature during the day was in the nineties or low hundreds, 
there was always a cool breeze blowing off the sea. In the early mornings, as the 
fisher men and women sailed out to sea, we watched beautiful sunrises. In the 
afternoon the fishermen returned carrying large strings of red snappers and other 
fish to the fish processing plant. One day I bought a whole basket full of fresh 
shrimp for two shillings (At that time there were about 8 shillings to the dollar). 
Trudy fried some and boiled the rest. We ate shrimp morning, noon and night 
the next day. One day we went to Churchill’s restaurant for lunch. While there, 
Churchill’son came in from fishing with about at thirty or forty pound grouper that 
he had speared. 
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Of course, we immediately looked up the Ludwigs and spent many an 
afternoon and evening with them. The second morning Marvin and I rented a 
fishing boat to go after sailfish. At the last minute, Marv brought with him a 
friend he had made at the hotel. This meant that there were three of us but only 
two persons could fish at a time. Foolishly I agreed to the arrangement by which 
one person would simply sit while the other two fished until one of the two caught 
a fish. Then the one who caught a fish would take his turn on the passenger seat 
while the other persons took a turn at the pole. We hardly started fishing when 
I caught a green dolphin. These are real fish, not regular dolphins. My fish was 
about three feet long. At that I had to give up my pole to Marv’s friend. After 
a while, Marv hooked into and landed a sail fish that was about twelve feet long. 
Was it abeauty! I wanted to catch one in the worst way. I took Marv’s pole and 
began to fish. Then I saw the fin of a sail fish coming after my hook. But just 
before he took the lure a two and a half foot long barracuda struck my hook. I 
boated him, but then had to give up the pole again. So it went all morning. 
Marv’s friend hooked into two sail fish but did not boat either or them. We all 
caught a number of smaller fish, but I ended up spending most of my time on the 
bench in back of the fishermen. When we returned to shore, we were able to sell 
our fish to the fish processing plant for more than the rental of the boat cost us. 
We had had an exciting and wonderful time 

One afternoon we drove south of Malindi about four miles. There was 
a restaurant and a motel built on a lagoon of the ocean. In the lagoon was a 
motor boat and a man advertising skiing lessons. Eilene and Diane were skiing by 
their second attempt. Trudy and I failed miserably. I made too much ofa wave 
when we started out so that I could not pull myself erect. I do not know why 
Chuck did not ski. Perhaps we thought he was too young, although four and five 
year olds in the States often ski. After getting out of the water, Chuck played with 
a small pet monkey, which again rode on his shoulders and head wherever he 
went. 

All too quickly our week at Malindi came to a close. Packing everything 
up we drove to Mombasa (about 80 miles) and from Mombasa to Arusha, 
Tanzania. There we stayed with the David Sorensons for three nights. The first 
day we drove to Lake Manyara National Park where we took pictures of lions in 
the trees, a herd of elephant and a herd of Cape buffalo. In the afternoon we drove 
to the Rift Valley and the Serengeti Plains. Having a landrover, we were allowed 
to drive into the Valley and onto the Serengeti Plains without a guide. To see the 
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abundance of animals on those plains was a high moment of my life. 

After three days we returned to Nairobi and then headed back. By this 
time the northern plains were dry. We skirted the western slopes of Mount Kenya 
and crossed the equator. Our intention was to camp that night at Marsabit, an 
administrative center in the midst of northern Kenya. Somehow I miscalculated. 
It became dark and we still had fifteen or twenty miles to the town. As it was 
shifta country, Marsabit imposed a curfew from sun down to sun up. What to do? 

I spotted a gravel excavation spot off the road and drove into it, planning to set 
up our tent. But before I could unload anything I heard a jeep coming along the 
road at a fast spead. I ran into the road and flagged it down. In the jeep were 
two African policeman and an English sub-inspector. I told them of our 
predicament. One thing was certain, they would not let us camp in the quarry. 
Instead, they told us to follow them into Marsabit. This we did. At the edge of 
town we were stopped by the police at rifle point. However, the police in the jeep 
ahead of us vouched for us and took us to the police compound where we camped 
that night. 

The next morning, filling up with gas, we started out for Moyale very early. 
Driving was slow because of the deep tracks in the mud made by trucks. 
Sometimes they were two and three feet deep. By noon we were only about 60 
miles from Moyale. I pulled off the road about three hundred yards and stopped 
in the shade of a large tree. There we ate lunch and took a nap. Refreshed, we 
drove on, arriving at Moyale about three in the afternoon. When we arrived at 
the police station, we found everyone in an uproar. Certainly, they were most 
surprised to see us. They told us of an ambush on the road we had taken of a 
column of trucks. All the drivers were killed. The ambush took place about four 
miles southwest of where we stopped for lunch. Evidently, we passed by the spot 
just before the shiftas arrived. We could only give thanks to the Lord for having 
protected us. If we had been fifteen minutes later, we would have had serious 

trouble. 

The next day we left Moyale by 7:30a.m. Of our journey to Negele I will 
mention only three things. One, just after Wachile Wells we rounded a bend to 
find a cheetah standing at the side of the road. We drove right up to it before it 
bounded off. Secondly, we ate our lunch at the Dava River. The girls and Chuck 
climbed down the bank to cool their faces with the cold water. Trudy told them 
to be careful because the Dawa River is known for it crocodiles. In fact, Trudy 
decided to climb down the bank to watch over the children. Standing on the bank 
she slipped and fell in. She got out rather fast, but at least she was well cooled off. 
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Thirdly, driving over the rocks in the dry river bed, we broke a front spring and 
later, about twenty miles out of Negele, we broke a rear spring. We, therefore, 
limped into Negele with two springs broken. 

Arriving at the mission station we found that the missionaries had all left 
for a mission conference but left a note, saying that we were to make ourselves at 
home. Having dinner, I went out to fix the broken springs. The trouble was, 
how to lift the landrover off the wheels so as to release the pressure on the springs 
when I had only a car jack along. I found a discarded telephone pole lying on the 
ground. With a bid rock as a fulcrum and one end placed under the back end of 
the car, Eilene and I pushed on the other end. Sure enough, the landrover lifted 
up and I could work on the landrover with Eilene sitting on the end of the 
telephone pole. By eleven thirty that night had both broken springs were 
replaced. 

The next morning we started for home at 6:00 o’clock. After all the 
adventures we had had the two logs across the bridgeless river did not seem to be 
too bad. We decided to drive right through to Addis Ababa, arriving there at 3:30 
a.m. with another broken front spring. As we walked into our house we all said 
a prayer of thanks to the Lord for having kept us from all harm and danger. 
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THIRD ALL AFRICA 
LUTHERAN CONFERENCE 


In October, 1965, the Lutheran World Federation sponsored the Third 
All Africa Lutheran Conference in Addis Ababa. Delegates were housed in the 
various hotels around town but the meeting in the Africa Hall, a beautiful, yet 
functional new building the Imperial Government had just constructed across 
from His Imperial Majesty’s new palace. Throughout the building were striking 
colored glass windows with various gorgeous scenes. The meeting hall was 
sumptuous by any standard. Plush upholstered seats, beautiful desks with built 
in translation equipment, carpeted floors, efficient air conditioning and excellent 
acoustics prevailed throughout the building. 

The first LWF sponsored All Africa Lutheran Conference was held in 
Marangu in 1955; the second was held in Antsirabe, Madagascar in 1960. The 
third and last All Africa Lutheran Conference was held in Addis Ababa. These 
three conferences play an important role in the history of Lutheran missions in 
Africa. Attending the first conference there were only a handful of indigenous 
churches. Ethiopia was represented by only the Mekane Yesus Congregation in 
Addis Ababa. The rest of the delegates were representatives of the many 
Lutheran missions which existed throughout the continent of Africa 

At the second All Africa Lutheran Conference which followed the LWF 
Commission of World Mission meeting in Bukoba, Tanzania, the representation 
between missions and churches was about fifty fifty percent. But by the time of 
the third All Africa Lutheran Conference held in Addis Ababa, over 90% of the 
delegates came from indigenous churches, the Ethiopian Evangelical Church 
Mekane Yesus being one of the youngest but strongest serving as host for the 
conference. 

I was the chairman of the local committee, which included reception, 
housing, information and meeting arrangements. It took much patience to deal 
with the various delegates personal whims and fancies. Some delegates felt their 
hotel accommodation was not up to standard. Some felt they were located too 
far from the meeting place. Others did not like the food that was served. The first 
two days, one before the meeting began and one as the meeting began, were 
hectic, but we somehow lived through them without “blowing our top”. 
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One item on the agenda which caused quite a stir was the question of what to 
do with polygamists who joined the Church. Some felt that they should be forced 
to put away their many wives and children except for the first wife. Others, 
particularly Bishop Roland Paine of Liberia, felt that those who had taken two or 
wx More wives and raised families with 
A +f each before coming to Christ should be 

i, taken into the church with their many 

m& families, but under the condition that 

they could not hold leadership positions 

in the congregation or church so long 

as they had more than one wife. If I 

i recall correctly, the conference 

f followed the lead of Bishop Paine. I 

At iz im can still see Bishop Paine’s round, black 

PP | Oh S wa face with his gold rimmed glasses as he 

a Ge See spoke to the assembled group. 

Before His Majesty’s Address The first day His Imperial Majesty, 

Haile Selassie, addressed the opening 

meeting and on Thursday late afternoon he had a reception for all delegates at the 
new palace. I give here a translation of his address because I think it unique. 





His Imperial Majesty’s Address at the Opening of the 
All-Africa Lutheran Conference, October 13, 1965 

We welcome to Our capital the delegates of the All-African Lutheran Churches 
and also these members of the same Churches who have come from the United States of 
America, Europe and Asia. It is Our duty to be among you at this moment and to open 
your conference. 

It is gratifying to recall that after nearly 1500 vears of division in the Christian 
Church, venerable Heads of the Oriental Orthodox Churches assembled together in this 
very hall in January of last year for deliberations on World Unity, the Spread of the 
Teachings on the Gospel, and World Peace. World Church leaders have also been 
frequently assembling in other countries to discuss the responsibilities of the Church of 
Christ and how to execute them efficiently in order to promote closer relations and 
cooperation among themselves. It has given a sense of satisfaction to see that Christians 
and their leaders, realizing the need for closer relations and aware of their great spiritual 
responsibilities have in our time come closer in the promotion of their noble cause. 

Peace, universally heralded by the Angles at the birth Our Saviour, has become even 
more necessary to mankind than ever before. The alternatives confronting the govern- 
ments of today are no longer peace or war, but peace or the annihilation and complete 
doom of mankind. Therefore. it has now become the noble responsibility of Christians 
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and peoples of other faiths and their leaders throughout the world to work hard for the 
preservation of World Peace. 

It is not afi Exaggeration to say that the spread of the teachings of the Gospel in 
Africa by various Christian missionaries in the past centuries has served as a guiding 
factor and instrument for the freedom and independence now enjoyed by many Africans 
throughout this continent. As St. Paul said, “Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty.” Many of the present day distinguished leaders of the newly independent 
African States are men who received their education in church schools and who, inspired 
by the teachings of the Gospel on human freedom, succeeded in liberating their people 
after a patient and great struggle. When We look back at this unchallengeable fact, We 
can Clearly see that all their tireless efforts and sacrifices in their glorious struggle were 
not in vain. 

Who could tell that there is so much difference between different religious books 
and the teachings of Christ as manifested in the works of the disciples? Although the 
Ethiopian people are among the first to receive Christianity and have, with great 
sacrifices, protected and sustained their faith and human rights, including their 
independence up to the present day, it is an established fact that in the past hundred 
years foreign evangelist missionaries have greatly assisted many thousands of 
Ethiopians. Moreover, it is also a fact that they have brought up and educated many 
Ethiopians among whom We are happy to see many are placed in responsible posts and 
are serving their country with diligence and devotion. Along with the missionaries’ 
assistance towards the spread of modern education and the betterment of the health of 
the peole, their contributions towards the building of hospitals and the running of clinics 
is not a matter to be overlooked. Besides teaching the Gospel, they have also given all 
types of disinterested aid throughout the world. In the social field, in morality, 
education, food and clothing, these missionaries have stretched their helping hand to 
Africans, Asians and to other peoples of the world. 

Motivated by the teachings of Christ and by the words of St. Mark, “Go ye into the 
world and preach the Gospel to every creature,” We are happy to see that the Lutheran 
World Federation has succeeded in building and establishing a radio station in the 
capital of Ethiopia - the ancient island of Christianity - to spread the teachings of the 
Gospel to the peoples of Africa and to those of other countries. 

We thank the Almighty for the great services that the station has been rendering to 
Ethiopians and other Africans in particular. It is our hope and wish that it will continue 
to be the light of the Gospel to many people for many years to come. In its great task, 
Our support and that of Our government has never been and will never be withheld. 

We do not believe that the religious and social problems that you members of this 
conference are going to discuss are less significant than the political and economic 
problems confronting the governments of Africa. However, since the Holy Scriptures 
have taught us that everything can be accomplished by those who have faith, We hope 
that your few days of deliberations here in Addis Ababa on matters of spiritual and social 
problems will be successful through the guidance and power of Our Saviour. We wish 
you a pleasant time with your Ethiopian brothers and sisters during your stay among 
them. 

May God Almighty bless your deliberations 
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What is noteworthy in this speech is His Imperial Majesty’s unqualified 
praise of missionaries, the missionary effort and the Lutheran World Federation. 
Furthermore, His Majesty promises publicly his undying support of Radio Voice 
of the Gospel and the missionary effort in Ethiopia. To make such a pledge in a 
private interview is one thing, but to make this pledge before representatives from 
most of the countries of Africa and before the Lutheran World Federation 
leadership is quite another. To the best of my knowledge, Haile Selassie lived up 
to this promise so long as he was alive. 

The impact of the third All-Africa Lutheran Conference in Addis Ababa was 
tremendous and lasting. In 2000 I wrote to Bob Avers and asked him what was 
his favorite experience in Ethiopia. Here is his answer: 

A favorite experience we often share with others was the All-Africa Lutheran 

Conference at Africa Hall in Addis Ababa in 1965, especially Emperor Haile Selassie’s words 

to the assembly and the reception he gave at his Jubilee Palace. How vividly we remember 
the careful protocol instructions we 
were given before entering the 
reception hall, each rank of twelve was 
to bow low upon entering, again bow 
Á zerp TO jig half way across the room and again 
= {+ *%===% some feet away from the Emperor, then 
EE keer a Fé split six to the right and six to the left 
s and stand on the sides of the room. 
wi, However, as our rank entered, there 
J- were whispers of confusion, “What’s 
“= going on?” We were told that the 
a Emperor had changed the protocol and 
< -X> wanted to meet and shake hands with 
me <>a each individual and know his/her 
[Regence ar ee aW] i name! Quickly all delegates lined up 
ae E ooe a e o T behind the head of their delegation. 
Er a. - ipi ; . eie i ee a iea When our turn came, Dr. Herbert 

Procession of Delegates Going to the Palace Schaefer presented us to the emperor 
who shook our hand and gave us a warm smile. What a great experience this was for all of 
us, but we were especially happy for the delegation from South Africa. They were full of 
amazement and exclaimed, “In our country we are considered third-class citizens at best, but 
here a great emperor treats us as equals!” What a picture of what heaven will be like! (And 
what life on earth should be!) 
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I remember that afternoon well. To begin with I took my place with the 
Ethiopian delegation. Then word came that I was to lead the parade of persons 
from the Africa Hall to the Jubilee Palace. (I could still walk well in those days.) 
On arriving at the palace, I was told to enter ahead of the rest of the delegates. 
His majesty wanted to see me personally. I entered the reception hall where his 
majesty was talking with some of his ministers. On approaching him, His Majesty 
stopped talking, looked at me, and then shook my hand, saying in perfect English, 
“I am glad to see you again. How are you and how is your family?” Then after 
a short pause he said, “I want you pa TERE 
to introduce the delegates to me.” p ~ 
I was stumped. I could not say, P 
“No,” to him, yet I did not know 
the names of all the delegates. ir 
There were people there from most 
of the countries of central and 
southern Africa. For many of -A 
them, this was the first time they - 
had ever traveled outside their own jal 
country. No one could introduce 
them all. I thought furiously for a F "3 
few moments and then decided on } 
a course of action. As each EF 
delegation came forward I} iS 
introduced the delegation leader sit 
whom I then asked to introduce the 
individuals of his delegation. This worked quite well. 

But the All Africa Conference was important to me and my family for a 
particular reason - a reason that radically changed our lives. On the first day, 
shortly after Dr. Ame Sovik and Rev. Manfred Lundgren arrived from Geneva, 
Ame took me aside and handed me a call to join the Lutheran World Federation 
as a Consultant for Christian Education under the Department of World Mission 
for a period of two years. Ofcourse, I could not give him an answer right away. 

That evening I told Trudy and my children about the call. As I anticipated, 
they were neither for nor against my accepting it. They said it was up to me and 
the Lord. IfI accepted they would be willing to go with me wherever I went. 
If I turned it down, they would be happy to remain in Ethiopia. 

On the afternoon of the third day of the Conference I asked for a meeting 
with Ato Emmanuel Abraham, the president of the Ethiopian Evangelical Church 
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Introducing the Delegates 


Mekane Yesus. The two of us met in the room behind the plenary hall. I told 
Emmanuel of the call and then said that I would not let the church down. If he 
and the church wanted me to stay in Ethiopia, I would do so and refuse the call to 
the LWF. After asking several questions, Emmanuel Abraham said he felt that I 
should take the call for one year (and possibly a second year) and then return to 
Ethiopia. 

On the last day of the Conference I informed Ame Sovik that I would 
accept the call. Immediately our conversation turned to business. I would begin 
with the LWF June 1, 1966; I was free to decide where I wanted to establish my 
office and live. Any place was acceptable except Geneva, Switzerland. I was to 
serve the churches of Asia and Africa. He added that he had already cleared the 
call with Ted Fricke, the Executive Secretary of the ALC Mission Board. 
Nevertheless, I immediately wrote to Dr. Fricke as soon as the conference ended. 
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LEAVING ETHIOPIA! 


Special Conference 

There was dissensions and disunity in the Ethiopian Lutheran Conference. 
This had started the end of 1963. No matter how hard I tried, it got worse, rather 
than better. The cause of our disunity was a supposed gift from the Holy Spirit, 
the speaking in tongues. Those that had the gift saw themselves being in 
someway better than those that did not have it. Those who did not have the gift, 
felt that the gift was actually of the devil rather than of the Spirit. Those who had 
the gift vigorously promoted it, causing those who did not have the gift to resent 
the pushiness of those that had it. 

I remember one afternoon about four thirty. I had just finished afternoon 
tea in our dining room and was about to return to my office when the phone rang. 

It was Dr. Griffin. After some small talk he told me that he and some of our 
missionaries were going to have a speaking in tongues session that night and asked 
if I would I like to give it a try. I replied that I was prepared to meet and pray with 
any one any time but that I was not prepared to come to a prayer session to see a 
demonstration of speaking in tongues. Of course, this put me in the camp of those 
who did not have the gift, though that was not my intention. My intention was to 
remain as neutral as possible. I was hearing all kinds of stories about the mission 
in Madagascar, how it was split over the gift of speaking in tongues. I did not 
want that to happen to our ELM. So, in order to preserve peace in the ELM I 
tried to remain neutral - for a while, but events pushed me to one side. By the end 
of 1965 things had become so bad in the ELM that I felt it necessary to call a 
special conference at which all members of the mission could speak openly about 
their feelings. 

In addition, starting about February of 1965 a number of our missionaries 
began to rebel against the leadership of the Ethiopian Evangelical Church Mekane 
Yesus, in particular against the two Emmanuels and Kes Badima Yallew. By 
coincidence it happened that those in rebellion were those who had the gift of 
speaking in tongues. This made their rebellion very difficult to deal with since 
they claimed insights given by the Holy Spirit through visions and prophecies given 
them during their prayer sessions. These visions told them to play a prophetic role 
within the EECMY. 


I called the special conference to be held in the Guest House in Addis 
Ababa. We convened at 9:00 a.m. on a beautiful, sunshiny day. We started well. 
After the opening devotion, I gave a paper on speaking in tongues in which I very 
clearly said three things: 1. the gift of speaking in tongues is one of the least of 
God’s gifts according to Corinthians; 2. the gift is given to the individual for his 
or her spiritual strengthening, not as something to be coveted or promoted; and 3. 
the gift 1s to be used to enable the receiver to witness more effectively to Christ. 
My paper was followed by a good discussion which ended in more or less a 
resolution of the differences that were dividing us. 

However, when we tackled the question of the EECMY leadership, I ran 
into an organized opposition. The immediate problem facing us was the attitude 
and actions of particularly Ato Emmanuel Abraham concerning Rev. Leonard 
Flachman but there were many other issues simmering in the minds of some of our 
missionaries. 

Rev. Flachman had been co-director of the church’s literature program, 
Yemisrach Dimts (Voice of the Gospel). Ato Amari Mamo was the other co- 
director. After one or two years of working in very strained relationships, the two 
men quarreled openly and vociferously. Amari immediately had a private session 
with Emmanuel Abraham. Emmanuel sided with Amari, the first person to come 
to him. We had no option but to transfer Flachman to Waldia. Flachman was 
angry. I felt a gross injustice had been done him, but this was a case where we 
had to grin and bear it. Leonard accepted the transfer but had adverse feelings 
toward the church from then on. 

Earlier, Rev. Jensen and Rev. Gluer (a seminary professor representing the 
Hermannsburg Lutheran Mission) held a service at the English speaking 
congregation in which they venerated the elements at the time of their 
consecration. As the students from the seminary attended this service, it 
immediately became known to the church officers - who took a dim view of the 
entire proceeding. As Emmanuel Gebre Sillassie was a member of the seminary 
board, he brought the matter up at the next meeting. Rev. Jensen felt hurt and 
angry, saying that the church officers were mixing into business that was not 
their’s. 

In Selekleka, Dr. Pierson was not happy at that time with working under 
a medical board on which there were several illiterates serving. He felt that they 
could not tell him, who had 23 years of education and many years of experience 
as a doctor, what to do. Many of the other new missionaries were sympathetic 
to his argument. 
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Before I became fully aware of what was going on, a motion was made to 
send a delegation to the church officers, informing them that the ELM would no 
longer work under the EECMY. I spoke against this resolution, using every 
argument I knew. To no avail. Then I said that if the ELM passed the resolution 
it would reverse everything that had been done during the previous eight years, go 
against mission theology and practice and make our mission what I, from the time 
of my call, had determined our mission should not be. When we took a straw 
vote, it became apparent that a majority of the conference was going to vote 
against me. I felt there was only one thing to do. I stood up, resigned my 
position as director and walked out of the conference. You could have heard a 
pin drop as I left the room. What happened thereafter and what was said I do not 
know, but a delegation came to me, asking me to reconsider - at least to wait until 
the next morning to make up my mind. 

The next morning I met with the conference again and informed them that 
I would continue until such time as we heard from Dr. Fricke for Dr. Fricke would 
have to confirm my resignation. I was heart broken. I felt that all I had worked 
for was being overthrown. When Dr. Fricke received a report of the conference, 
he told me to remain director until he could make up his mind. 

Sometime later I went to Jerusalem to attend an LWF Commission of 
World Mission meeting. On the way, I spent a day in Cairo to visit the Sphinx 
and the pyramids. As I was climbing the stairs in the center of the great pyramid, 
whom should I meet but Ted Fricke and his wife. We had a good time together 
but never spoke a word about Ethiopia. When we arrived in Jerusalem, again Ted 
did not speak to me about my resignation except to say that he had the utmost 
confidence in me and knew that I would do the right thing. Lowell (Bud) 
Hesterman had recently been called to serve as an assistant to Dr. Fricke so he too 
attended the Jerusalem meeting. In fact, he and I shared the same room. 

Never have I felt so alone as at that meeting. I spent hours walking the 
streets of the Old City, especially the temple area, mulling over the dilemma I was 
facing. How could I go on serving in a mission that was not solidly behind me? 
I knew that a majority of the mission still supported me, but there were also many 
who opposed me. 

Shortly, after my return to Addis Ababa, I received word from Dr. Fricke 
that Philip Jacobson was being sent to Ethiopia to serve as treasurer of the mission 
and as an assistant to me. At first I was nervous about Philip’s coming. After he 
arrived, I came to appreciate and like him, his wife and family very much. He was 
an older man. He knew when to speak and when to keep quiet. And he could 
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be firm, especially when it came to money and accounting. He and his family 
quickly adjusted to missionary life. He proved to be a real blessing. 

I remember the first trip I took with him to Wallo and Tigre. In one center 
the missionary was not keeping his account books in the right way. When Phil 
pointed this out and suggested a way by which the books could be corrected the 
missionary objected, saying that it was too much trouble. Phil just looked at him 
and dropped the matter. However, when the next quarter arrived and it was time 
for the missionary to receive his quarterly budget, no money came. When the 
missionary enquired about the money, Phil answered that he would send him no 
more money until he had corrected his books and agreed to keep them in the 
prescribed manner. Within a week the missionary brought his books to Addis 
Ababa all corrected and set up as Phil had suggested. 


My Last Trip in Ethiopia 

During the second half of the month of May I made my last trip to our 
church centers inthe north. I took with me Ato Gebre Ab Biadgelin, the synod 
president. Gebre Ab was a proven and trustworthy friend. He was a fine 
Christian, deeply committed to the Lord. He was well educated. Throughout the 
trip he tried to persuade me not to leave Ethiopia. 

At Gondar we spent a day with Kes (Reverend) Tsehai. It was a joy to 
hear the two older men talk about the Lord’s mission in Ethiopia. 

At Selekleka we found things to be running well. Dr. Pierson had restored 
the reputation of the hospital and the village extension and agricultural training 
programs seemed to be progressing as planned. 

We spent four days in Axum, staying at the modern hotel just to the north 
of town. We revised the synod constitution - actually, we almost rewrote it. 
Joining us were three missionaries and three Ethiopians. 

At Adua we worshiped with the congregation and inspected the teacher 
training and elementary schools for the last time. Visiting Maimisham was a Joy, 
yet sad experience. The old matriarch, who usually greeted us by making us 
welcome in her tukal, washing our feet and quenching our thirst with “tej,” had 
died. Somehow the place seemed different. But it was easier to get to the 
bottom of the Maimisham hill by landrover because several of the streams now had 
bridges across them, built by villagers in exchange for flour, cereal and other foods 
given them by us during the famine years. 

At Waldia I spent two days, one of them was sitting in on a meeting of the 
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Synod Evangelism Committee. Despite my warning, the committee approved 
Bliese’s plan to pay enquirers to come to his baptismal preparation classes. The 
result was a rapid establishment of congregations which were really not Christian. 
They were made up largely of “bread Christians”, that is, persons who nominally 
accepted Christ for what they could get out of the church, but, in their hearts, were 
still Muslims. 

The work in Wuchali and Dessie was coming along fine. As I bid farewell 
in each place I wondered how long we would be allowed to work there. Somehow 
I had a premonition that the government would change and our work would be 
curtailed. I did not foresee the attempt to control the synod that the new 
congregations in Wallo would launch nor did I foresee the take over of the synod 
by the central church some years later. 

Nevertheless, the Word of the Lord was firmly planted. The EECMY was 
growing. I felt that it was time for me to leave, letting the various programs 
develop in their own way according to the Holy Spirit’s leading. Today the 
EECMY is found throughout Ethiopia. Some of our programs have been closed, 
others have been taken over by the government such as the hospital in Waldia and 
still others the EECMY continues to run. 

After nine years (almost nine years) Trudy’s and my ministry in Ethiopia 
came to anend. They were glorious years, years in which the Holy Spirit had 
worked great things through us. Throughout our stay in Ethiopia Trudy had been 
a model wife, supporting me in every way, yet open at all times to the Spirit’s 
leading. My two daughters and son brought honor to our Lord and to their 
parents. I could ask for no more. 

During those nine years of ministry, I made some mistakes, but the main 
direction, the goals, and the organizations we established were true to the 
Scriptures and fit Ethiopia. It was a time of kairos. a God appointed time. God 
had prepared everything and had it ready for development. Even having His 
Imperial Majesty on the throne at that time made our ministry that much more 
effective. 

As we boarded the airplane to leave for Aden, I silently thanked our Lord 
for all the experiences He gave me even as my heart was saddened by our leaving 
Ethiopia, the land which, as the Psalmist said in Psalm 68:31, would “soon stretch 
out its hands unto the Lord.” Today the Ethiopian Evangelical Church Mekane 
Yesus number over three million souls. Hallelujah! 
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Farewells 


The last ten days in Addis Ababa were hectic. I resigned from 21 different 
committees, including the EECMY Church Officers. Every day we were invited 
to farewell lunches and dinners. In between meals we packed, some boxes to be 
sent to the States, some boxes to be sent to Beirut, Lebanon, where I would 
establish my office and some boxes to be stored in Ethiopia, to be opened when we 
returned. I had taken the call to the LWF for one year. Then I fully intended to 
return to Ethiopia. 

From the Wallo-Tigre Synod I received a large Ethiopian silver cross with 
the words, “From Freinds in Ethiopia,” engraved on it. The misspelling of friends 
makes it all the more dear to Trudy and me. From the church officers I received 
a gold tie clasp and cuff links with the Lion of Judah inlaid in gold. Many other 
things we received in addition which I will not mention here. 

On June 6" morning we left Addis Ababa by plane for Aden and then 
Bombay. As of June 1“ I was under the employment of the LWF Division for 
Global Mission. We planned to spend a week in Kodaikanal after which I would 
begin my consultantship with visits to the Tamil Lutheran Church, the Arcot 
Lutheran Church, the South Andhra Lutheran Church, the Gossner Lutheran 
Church in the north of India, and the Lutheran Church of Japan. 

Emmanuel Gebre Sillassie was at the airport to bid us farewell even as he 
was at the airport to greet us nine plus years before. The airport was changed. 
The airplanes were larger but we were still in Ethiopia, the land of 13 months of 
sunshine, the land where the Lord had done 
great things through us despite the gy ARER te 
weakness of our human nature, i 






Schaefers, at the Time of Leaving 
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